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So,  for  their  sakes  I  loved,  ere  I  go  hence, 

And  the  high  cause  of  love's  magnificence, 

And  to  keep  loyalties  young,  I'll  write  those  names 

Golden  for  ever,  eagles,  crying  flames, 

And  set  them  as  a  banner  that  men  may  know, 

To  dare  the  generations,  burn,  and  blow 

Out  on  the  wind  of  Time,  shining  and  streaming.  .  . 

Rupert  Brooke. 
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BOOK  ONE 
THE  FIRST  SEVEN  YEARS 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  gates  of  the  level  crossing  had  just  reopened. 
For  the  last  eight  minutes  they  had  been 
closed  ;  first  to  allow  the  "  up  "  goods  train  to  pass,  and 
then  to  permit  the  "  down  "  passenger  train  to  transact 
its  leisurely  business  in  the  quiet  little  station  before 
it  steamed  off  on  its  way  to  far  cities  with  what 
appeared  to  be  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  puffing 
and  noise. 

On  either  side  the  barriers,  traffic  had  collected. 
A  few  farmcarts  and  wagons  ;  a  trap  or  two  ;  half 
a  dozen  cyclists,  poised  delicately  on  one  leg  with 
the  other  raised  in  hopeful  anticipation  of  depar- 
ture, so  that  to  my  young  eyes  they  looked  strangely 
like  a  group  of  dancing  bears  ;  four  labourers  in 
corduroys,  tied  beneath  the  knees  with  string,  carry- 
ing spades  and  shovels  and  sacks  of  allotment  cabbages 
and  exchanging  greetings  in  the  broad,  flat  dialect  of 
the  county  ;  a  calf  on  a  rope,  looking  extremely  bored 
with  the  whole  proceedings,  and  a  small  child,  chewing 
grass,  to  whom  the  calf  belonged. 

They  formed  a  motley  picture  of  rural  life,  all 
with  their  animation  temporarily  suspended  by  the 
closing  of  the  gates.  But  now,  across  the  line,  the 
signalman  in  his  wooden  box  was  busy  with  the  levers, 
and  as  the  smoke  of  the  passenger  train  faded  slowly 
down  the  bend  the  massive  barriers  drew  apart  and 
allowed  them  to  go  on  their  way. 
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It  might  have  seemed  to  a  very  small  boy  that 
everything  he  knew  of  life  and  those  who  loved  him 
was  fading  with  that  train.  I  know  that  it  seemed  so 
to  me,  and  that  I  watched  it  go  and  saw  the  white 
smoke  thin  and  vanish  as  if  it  were  my  dearest  friend. 
And  when  I  could  no  longer  see  it  I  turned  away  with 
sinking  heart  to  follow  the  dusty,  unfamiliar  road  in 
the  wake  of  the  station  bus. 

Six  minutes  earlier,  the  train  which  had  just  deserted 
me  had  chugged  disdainfully  into  Midford  station  and 
deposited  me  and  my  luggage  on  the  platform,  where 
a  red-faced  porter  with  a  squashed  cigarette  and  a 
pencil  behind  his  large  left  ear  had  taken  me  under  his 
wing  and  demanded  my  name  and  destination. 

To  him  I  confided  that  the  former  was  Saumarez — 
he  scratched  his  head  over  that  and  asked  me  if  I  was 
a  "  furriner  "  and  I  told  him  rather  indignantly  that  I 
wasn't — and  that  I  was  going  to  the  rectory ;  not 
Midford  rectory,  I  explained,  but  Norton  Prior,  and 
wasn't  there  someone  there  to  fetch  me,  please  ?  A 
hope  which  he  shattered  with  depressing  finality. 

"  Bain't  none  o'  the  Reverend  Quilter's  lot  'ere," 
said  the  porter,  "  or  I  should  have  seed  'un." 

I  ventured  faintly  to  suggest  that  he  might  have 
missed  them,  but  he  refuted  this  with  some  displeasure. 
Knowed  'em  all,  he  said,  and  had  for  years,  and  a  nice, 
bright  lot  they  were — I  was  very  glad  indeed  to  know 
they  were  nice — and  proceeded  to  tell  me  a  story  to 
illustrate  their  brightness  ;  but  he  spoke  so  funnily 
that  I  couldn't  understand  him,  except  that  somebody 
had  done  something  called  "  vollying  66p  th'  poomp," 
which  seemed  to  amuse  him  so  much  that  he  nearly 
choked  with  laughter.  That  made  me  laugh,  and  so 
in  this  cheerful  fashion  I  came  to  Midford  and  we 
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walked  down  the  platform  together  to  find  the  station 
master. 

The  station  master  was  a  humorist  and  I  loathed 
him  on  the  spot.  He  asked  me  if  my  father  knew  I 
was  out,  and  sniggered  when  I  told  him  innocently 
that  my  father  was  in  India.  He  called  me  "  kiddy/' 
which  I  resented  from  him  with  all  the  dignity  of  my 
eleven  years,  and  the  more  because  I  was  smallish  for 
my  age  and  knew  it.  He  said  he  thought  "The 
Rev."  must  have  forgotten  I  was  coming,  so  I'd  better 
leave  my  trunk  to  be  fetched  and  walk. 

"  Can't  get  lost  if  you  follow  the  road,"  he  said, 
"  not  unless  it's  the  wrong  road,"  and  sniggered  more 
then  ever,  so  that  his  fat  white  cheeks  vibrated. 

We  left  him,  much  to  my  relief,  and  crossed  the  line 
right  in  front  of  the  puffing  engine  with  a  recklessness  I 
found  quite  enchanting.  But  in  the  station  yard  the 
story  was  the  same.  None  of  the  six  traps  was  for  me ; 
they  were  all  going  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the 
station  'bus  was  already  in  the  possession  of  three 
biggish  boys  who  had  travelled  on  my  train  from  a 
station  a  few  stops  away.  My  friend  the  porter  asked 
them  if  there  was  room  for  me,  and  the  biggest  one  said 
rudely  that  there  wasn't.  The  only  other  vehicle  was 
a  coal-cart,  the  driver  of  which  agreed  sleepily  to  carry 
my  trunk  and  deliver  it  some  time  the  following  day. 

"  Ought  to  be  in  it,  too,  they  did,"  said  the  porter, 
gazing  darkly  after  the  three  in  the  omnibus.  "  It's 
their  father's  coal.  You'll  have  to  walk,  I'm  avraid, 
young  sir,  and  maybe  you'll  meet  the  Reverend  Quilter 
or  some  of  his  family  on  the  way." 

So  there  I  was,  on  the  Norton  Prior  road,  with  two 
sticky  bags  of  sweets  and  a  magazine  to  comfort  me, 
and  miles  of  unknown  country  before  my  feet.  At 
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any  other  time  I  might  have  found  the  sense  of  adven- 
ture pleasant,  but  now,  as  I  started  off  forlornly  in  the 
wake  of  the  departing  'bus,  I  felt  both  lost  and  dismal. 
I  cast  a  lingering  backward  glance  towards  the  wooden 
security  of  the  station  where  all  my  worldly  goods  were 
left,  and  saw  my  red-faced  friend  waving  a  large  and 
delightfully  dirty  hand. 

That  cheered  me.  I  waved  back  with  a  great 
assumption  of  nonchalance  and  walked  on  with  my 
head  very  high  and  my  back  very  straight  until  he 
was  out  of  sight.  But  after  a  few  more  hundred  yards 
my  pace  and  my  spirits  flagged,  and  I  found  to  my 
shame  that  there  was  a  lump  in  my  throat. 

It  was  early  March  and  growing  dusk,  and  I  was  all 
alone,  for  the  'bus  had  long  since  vanished.  This 
wouldn't  have  mattered  so  much  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but  now  it  seemed  terrible,  because  my  uncle 
had  obviously  forgotten  I  was  coming  ;  and  if  he'd 
forgotten  that  it  seemed  quite  likely  that  he'd  also 
forgotten  I  existed  at  all ;  and  this  being  the  case,  he 
might  even  refuse  to  take  me  in  when  I  came  to  Norton 
Prior — provided  I  ever  got  there,  anyhow. 

Two  days  previously  my  father  and  I  had  said 
good-bye  to  each  other.  For  months  he'd  been  talk- 
ing to  me  of  India,  explaining  that  at  any  moment  he 
might  have  to  leave  me,  because  his  firm  were  sending 
men  abroad ;  and  he  couldn't  take  me  with  him,  he 
told  me,  because  it  wasn't  allowed,  but  if  all  went  well 
and  things  turned  out  that  way,  we  might  be  together 
again  in  about  five  years. 

"  That's  an  awfully  long  time,"  I  cried  in  despair, 
quite  overwhelmed  by  the  very  thought  of  it,  but  my 
father  said,  "  Not  so  very  long,  really,  old  fellow,  and 
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when  we  are  together  again  we'll  have  some  splendid 
times." 

It  must  have  been  something  in  his  voice  and  the 
way  he  spoke  which  told  me  he  didn't  want  to  think 
it  long  himself,  or  want  me  to  think  so  ;  and  I  tried  to 
pretend  I  didn't  after  that,  although  I  did. 

"  Where  will  you  be  ?  "  I  asked,  and  he  said  it  was 
somewhere  very  lonely — a  beastly  place. 

"  So  you  must  write  often,"  he  said.  "  But  it's  so 
difficult  to  get  at,  even  for  letters,  that  you'll  send 
them  to  Mr.  Bellers,  and  he'll  post  them  on,  and  mine 
will  come  back  in  the  same  way.  Of  course,  Hugh, 
there's  always  a  faint  hope — very  faint  now,  I'm 
afraid — that  they  may  not  send  me,  but  we  mustn't 
count  on  that ;  we  must  be  prepared.  When  I  go,  old 
chap,  you'll  live  with  your  Uncle  Andrew  down  in 
Somerset.  I've  written  to  him  already  and  made 
arrangements." 

"  Why  not  with  Mr.  Bellers  ?  "  I  asked,  aghast. 

"  Because  Uncle  Andrew  is  a  relative  and  lives  in 
the  country,  where  the  air's  much  better  for  you,"  said 
my  father,  putting  his  arm  round  me.  "  Besides, 
you'll  be  among  young  cousins  there,  Hugh,  and  that 
will  do  you  no  end  of  good.  You've  got  a  bit  old  and 
serious,  living  alone  with  me,  and  yet  in  some  ways 
very  much  a  kid.  You  need  your  corners  rounding  a 
little,  old  chap,  and  you'll  probably  like  your  cousins  ; 
I  expect  they're  a  jolly  lot.  I  want  you  to  make  the 
best  of  everything  when  you  get  there,  however 
strange  it  seems  at  first.  Promise  you'll  do  your 
best." 

So  I  promised,  and  for  the  first  time  he  smiled. 
Before  that  he'd  been  looking  tired  and  grave.  "  And 
just  one  thing  more,  Hugh,"  he  said.    "  Don't  let  life 
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rob  you  of  your  dreams,  whatever  you  do.  You're 
eager  now — you  look  ahead  as  kids  do  and  long  for 
many  things.  Some  of  them  you  may  get ;  the  others 
will  be  always  beyond  your  reach,  and  if  they  are, 
don't  try  to  seize  them  ;  let  them  stay  up  there  among 
the  stars.  Very  often  the  finest  things  in  life  are  those 
we  never  quite  attain,  and  if  you  forget  that  and  sell 
your  soul  to  bring  them  down  to  earth  you'll  find 
they've  turned  to  dust  and  ugliness.  I  learnt  that 
lesson  too  late  to  profit  by  it,  so  I  pass  it  on  to  you. 
Try  not  to  forget  when  you're  older  and  can  under- 
stand me,  Hugh." 

Then,  one  evening,  he  sent  for  me.  It  was  quite 
late  and  I'd  gone  to  bed,  so  I  went  down  in  my  dressing- 
gown  to  the  library.  My  father  was  there  with  a  man 
I'd  never  seen  before,  a  big  man  with  grey  hair  and  a 
bowler  hat ;  and  he  shook  hands  solemnly  with  me 
when  my  father  introduced  me,  but  he  scarcely  spoke 
at  all. 

"  This  gentleman  has  come  to  fetch  me,  Hugh,"  my 
father  said.  "  I  have  to  go  to-night,  and  we're  catch- 
ing the  next  train  to  London  or  we  may  miss  the  boat." 

Although  I  had  known  about  it  for  so  long  and  been 
prepared,  it  hurt  now  that  it  had  really  come,  with  a 
strange,  dull  aching  deep  down  inside  me  like  tooth- 
ache. But  because  I  knew  he  felt  it  too,  and  wanted 
me  to  remember  all  he'd  told  me,  I  tried  hard  to  hide 
it  from  him.  I  asked  if  I  couldn't  go  just  to  the 
station  with  him,  and  he  shook  his  head.  "It's  pretty 
late,  old  chap,"  he  said,  "  and  this  other  fellow's  in  a 
hurry.  We'll  say  good-bye  to  each  other  here.  It'll 
be  easier." 

He  put  his  arms  both  round  me  for  a  moment  and 
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we  hugged  each  other  hard.  I  couldn't  speak,  because 
I  was  crying  and  was  afraid  he'd  see  it.  I  wanted  to 
kiss  him,  but  the  other  man  was  looking  and  I  thought 
he'd  think  it  silly  when  only  girls  kissed.  So  I  just 
went  on  hugging  him  silently  until  he  said,  "  Now  I 
must  go." 

He  went  towards  the  door,  walking  very  slowly,  but 
just  as  he  reached  it  he  stopped  and  looked  back  at  me. 

"  Remember,  Hughie,  when  I  come  home,"  he  said. 
"  And  God  bless  you,  old  fellow,  and  keep  you."  And 
something  in  his  face  then  made  me  run  to  him  and 
kiss  him,  and  not  care  any  longer  about  the  other  man. 

That  had  happened  two  nights  earlier,  and  during 
the  hours  which  followed,  although  I'd  missed  him 
still  with  an  ache  which  hurt,  I'd  had  no  time  really  to 
think. 

There'd  been  all  sorts  of  things  to  find  and  pack, 
and  my  trunk  to  label  in  tremendous  letters  "  Mr.  Hugh 
Saumarez,"  which  looked  very  nice  and  imposing,  and 
the  cook  and  manservant  had  laughed  so  much  and 
made  it  all  seem  so  jolly  that  I'd  scarcely  realized,  I 
think,  that  my  father  had  really  gone  and  I  was  going. 

I  loved  the  cook,  who  was  fat  and  kind  and  sang  in 
a  beautiful  shrill  voice  ;  I  wished  very  much  that  she 
could  go  with  me,  but  when  I  told  her  so  she  only  said, 
"  Why,  bless  you,  Master  Hughie,  love,  they  wouldn't 
have  me.  They've  servants  of  their  own,"  and  that 
was  the  end  of  another  bright  hope.  I  sighed  but 
bowed  to  the  inevitable. 

And  now,  here  I  was  on  the  road  to  Norton  Prior 
and  my  uncle,  Andrew  Quilter,  whom  I'd  never  seen 
and  who — and  this  was  almost  worse — had  never  seen 
me.  He  was  really  my  father's  cousin,  the  title  of 
uncle  was  only  a  courtesy  one — and  rector  of  the  little 
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west  country  village  that  was  now  to  be  my  home. 
But  the  fact  which  caused  me  the  most  dismal  fore- 
bodings whenever  I  let  my  young  fancy  linger  on  it 
was  that  he  had,  according  to  cook,  so  many  children 
that  nobody  knew  them  all  by  name  or  could  count 
them.  Being  an  only  child  and  often  alone,  I  was 
painfully  shy  in  the  presence  of  other  children,  in  spite 
of  a  year  at  a  little  preparatory  school  near  my  home, 
and  the  bare  idea  of  having  to  meet,  let  alone  live  with 
this  multitude  of  cousins,  made  me  feel  sick  with 
apprehension.  I  felt  that  I  might  as  well  have  been 
sent  to  the  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe,  for  at  least 
I  knew  the  worst  about  her  and  her  awful  family. 

The  road  I  was  on  was  long  and  white,  as  only  the 
March  roads  are  white,  and  rather  ugly,  with  straggling 
hedges  on  either  side,  now  that  the  big  sawmills  near 
the  station  had  been  left  behind.  It  had  one  little, 
unexpected  shop  between  the  lines  of  hedges,  with  a 
strip  of  garden  full  of  early  plants,  and  a  little  green- 
house full  of  earlier  plants,  on  either  side  of  it,  and  I 
ventured  to  poke  my  head  round  the  door  and  ask, 
"  Please,  is  this  the  right  way  to  Norton  Prior  ?  "  from 
the  disagreeable-looking  old  man  who  was  sitting  behind 
the  counter,  and  he  told  me  gruffly  that  it  was,  adding 
"  Round  by  the  Vreemason's  Arms,  if  you  want  the 
vootpath."  But  I  couldn't  see  any  Vreemason,  either 
with  or  without  arms  ;  only  the  hard  white  road  with 
its  clayey  edges,  and  miles  ahead — only  a  hundred 
yards  or  so,  but  it  never  seemed  to  get  closer — a  bend 
at  which  I  stared  hopefully. 

To  cheer  myself  I  began  to  count  my  footsteps, 
deciding  that  it  would  take  at  least  three  thousand  to 
reach  that  elusive  bend,  and  became  so  absorbed  in  my 
counting  that  I'd  reached  it  and  walked  right  round  it 
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before  I  knew  I  was  there.  The  Freemason's  Arms 
was  still  invisible,  but  instead  there  was  something 
much  more  exciting — a  car  drawn  up  on  the  grassy 
verge  of  the  road  ! 

I  call  it  that  by  courtesy,  and  because  I  can't  think 
of  a  better  name.  In  the  year  1906  cars  were  a  rarer 
spectacle,  and  those  in  use  were  scarcely  things  of 
beauty  as  a  rule,  but  the  one  before  me  now  was 
astonishing,  and  would  have  been  so  judged  by  any 
standards.    I  fell  in  love  with  it  on  the  spot. 

Built  high  and  square,  with  very  large  back  wheels 
and  very  small  front  ones,  it  had  an  enormous  chain — 
as  thick  as  an  Atlantic  cable  to  my  enchanted  eyes — 
to  drive  them,  and  a  funny  little  door  perched  up  at 
the  back  with  three  steps  leading  to  it  to  climb  in  by. 
The  colour,  for  some  reason  best  known  to  its  owners, 
was  a  brilliant  splotchy  green  with  yellow  streaks, 
but  the  door  was  red  ;  and  the  whole  effect  was  like 
something  out  of  Alice  in  Wonderland. 

This  vehicle  stood  drunkenly,  half  on  the  road  and 
half  on  the  grass,  its  engine  still  throbbing  in  protesting 
grunts  and  snorts,  and  two  men  and  a  boy  were  working 
over  it.  Fascinated,  I  stopped  to  watch  them,  and  as 
they  paid  no  attention  at  all  to  me,  I  gradually  drew 
closer,  until  I  could  see  that  the  damage  was  a  broken 
chain.  It  had  snapped,  and  the  three  were  trying  to 
mend  it  with  a  bit  of  string.  From  the  things  they 
said  they  seemed  to  be  finding  it  difficult. 

For  several  minutes  I  hovered  about  behind  them, 
unobserved,  too  entranced  to  move,  and  glad  of  human 
company  ;  until  one  of  the  three  said  "  Damn  !  "  and 
straightened  up,  and  as  he  turned  towards  me  I  thought 
at  once  that  he  was  queerer  even  than  the  car. 

He  was  a  very  tall  young  man,  broad  shouldered  and 
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muscular,  though  lean  ;  with  a  strange,  dark-skinned 
sulky-lipped  face,  black,  curly  hair,  and  the  most 
vividly  blue  eyes  I'd  ever  seen.  They  were  like  the 
sea  when  a  bright  sun  shines  down  on  it,  and  almost  as 
unrestful  in  their  glance;  but  at  that  particular 
moment  they  were  fixed  on  mine  with  a  disconcerting 
steadiness  of  gaze. 

I  thought  him  ugly,  because  he  was  so  completely 
different  from  anyone  I'd  ever  seen,  but  I  also  knew, 
kid  though  I  was,  that  beside  him  most  people  would 
look  dull  and  colourless. 

For  what  seemed  hours  he  stared,  and  just  as  I  was 
growing  so  hot  that  I  wished  the  earth  would  open  and 
hide  me  from  him,  he  spoke.  His  voice,  too,  was 
different.  It  was  deep  and  slow  and  husky,  and  the 
tone  was  unfriendly,  I  thought,  as  if  he  considered  I'd 
no  business  to  be  there. 

Hello,"  he  said,  "  who  are  you  ?  "  He  didn't  say, 
"  Who  the  devil  are  you  ?  "  but  his  look  and  manner 
conveyed  it  so  strongly  that  it  was  them  I  answered  in 
confusion,  rather  than  the  actual  words. 

"  Nobody,"  I  said.  "  I— I  just  stopped  to  look  on, 
that's  all.  Would  you  like  me  to  help  you  at  all,  do 
you  think  ?  " 

"  1  never  think,"  said  the  strange  young  man,  "  it's 
bad  for  the  brain.  And  if  you're  nobody,  you're  help- 
ing us  already.  And  nobody  can,  unless  you  happen 
to  have  a  couple  of  lengths  of  chain  or  a  piece  of  wire 
or  a  screwdriver  about  you." 

I  admitted  in  deep  shame  that  I'd  none  of  these 
things.  I  felt  the  shame  because  his  manner  implied 
that  he  fully  expected  me  to  produce  them  out  of  my 
pocket  like  a  conjurer.  While  I  was  trying  to  apologize, 
he  interrupted  me  to  ask  the  time,  and  with  grief  I  had 
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to  tell  him  I  didn't  know  that,  either,  at  which  he 
shrugged  and  moved  away.  But  at  the  same  moment 
the  other  young  man  turned  and  saw  me  and  smiled. 
He  was  very  like  the  first,  and  yet  somehow  very  unlike 
because  his  expression  made  him  pleasanter  and  less 
contemptuous,  and  his  colouring  was  less  vividly  blue 
of  eye  and  densely  black  of  hair.  I  thought  him  much 
handsome,  but  in  that  I  was  wrong.  I  also  thought 
him  kinder,  and  in  that  I  was  perfectly  right. 

"  Nice  of  you  to  want  to  help,"  he  said,  speaking 
in  a  voice  as  deep  and  husky  as  the  other,  but  with  a 
quieter  note,  and  managing  to  sound  as  if  he  really 
meant  it.  "I  wish  you  could,  but  I'm  afraid  it's 
beyond  our  aid  this  time.  It's  a  pretty  primitive 
car  and  takes  a  bit  of  mending,  you  know.  Thanks 
awfully,  all  the  same,  old  fellow.  Llewellyn,  what 
shall  we  do  now  ?  " 

"  It's  rather  a  funny  car,  isn't  it  ?  "  I  ventured 
to  hint  discreetly,  still  fascinated,  as  the  young  man 
named  Llewellyn — and  somehow  the  name  suited  him 
— made  no  attempt  to  reply,  and  at  once  drew  the 
crushing  retort  from  him,  "  Not  half  as  funny  as  you 
are."  To  which  he  added  a  moment  later,  "  Come  on, 
Garth,  we'd  better  walk,  I  suppose." 

But  at  that  precise  instant  the  third  member  of  the 
trio — the  small  boy  as  I'd  supposed — got  up  from  the 
recumbent  position  in  which  he'd  been  ever  since  I 
came  on  the  scene,  and  announced  in  an  astonishingly 
grown-up  voice  that  the  chain  was  mended.  I  saw  then 
that  he  was  really  quite  old — seventeen  at  the  very 
least — and  sufficiently  like  the  others  to  prove  he  was 
related. 

Immediately  all  three  leapt  into  their  extraordinary 
vehicle,  disdaining  the  door,  and  were  just  about  to 
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start  off  with  a  tremendous  amount  of  smoke  and 
clatter  when  the  one  called  Garth,  who  was  at  the 
wheel,  suddenly  seemed  to  remember  my  presence  and 
asked  if  they  could  drop  me  anywhere. 

Drop  '  is  the  right  word,"  put  in  Llewellyn  darkly. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  I  replied,  quite  breathless  with 
delight  at  the  thought  of  sitting  up  in  that  amazing  car, 
and  forgetting  to  be  shy  at  the  prospect  of  so  much 
glory.  "  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  But  his  reply  of 
"  To  the  station,"  dashed  my  hopes,  and  I  explained 
sorrowfully  that  I'd  just  come  from  there. 

"Then  shove  along,  Garth,"  said  the  one  called 
Llewellyn  impatiently.  "  We  shall  miss  the  brat,  and 
the  Rev.  will  think  we're  lost  and  start  sending  out 
search-parties." 

"  Why,"  I  cried,  a  dim  foreboding  seizing  on  my 
soul,  "  do  you  know  him,  too  ?  "  and  added  in  ex- 
planation, "  I'm  going  there,  you  know— to  Norton 
Prior." 

The  disagreeable  young  man  exchanged  a  glance 
with  the  others  and  looked  at  me  in  a  queer  sort  of  way 
with  those  vivid  eyes  of  his. 

"  Oh,  so  you  are,  are  you  ?  "  he  said.  "  To  the 
Reverend  Quilter's  ?  Is  that  so?  Well,  here  ends 
our  day  of  toil  and  sorrow,  anyhow." 

"  He  only  means,"  explained  Garth,  with  a  warning 
frown  for  him  and  a  pleasant  smile  for  me,  "  that  we 
were  on  our  way  to  fetch  you  when  the  car  broke  down. 
Silly  of  us  not  to  guess  who  you  were,  Hugh — of  course 
you're  Hugh— but  we'd  no  idea  you'd  start  without  us, 
and  it  simply  didn't  occur." 

"  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  expected  someone  much 
larger  and  handsomer,  if  you  must  be  told,"  put  in 
Llewellyn,  to  my  great  confusion. 
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"  Don't  tease  the  kid,"  said  Garth.  "  That  fool  of 
a  Glossop  ought  to  have  got  him  a  lift." 

I  gazed  at  them  perched  so  high  above  me,  and  my 
heart  sank.  So  I  was  the  brat  they  were  going  to  miss. 
It  didn't  seem  a  very  hopeful  start. 

"Then— then  you're  my  cousins  ?  "  I  stammered, 
knowing  they  were.  Strange  though  it  may  seem,  the 
fact  had  never  remotely  occurred  to  me  until 
Llewellyn's  remark.  In  all  my  speculations  on  them 
I'd  seen  them  mentally  as  fair  and  prim  and  very 
correct,  with  neat  hair  and  perfect  manners,  and  never 
having  known  any,  I'd  a  pathetic  belief  in  those  days 
that  all  parson's  children  were  embryo  angels  who  took 
to  the  church  and  good  works  like  a  duck  to  the  pond. 
And  now,  in  place  of  my  visions,  were  these  three 
strange,  gipsy-looking  young  men,  so  much  my  senior 
and,  as  far  as  one  was  concerned,  so  disconcerting. 
Llewellyn's  mocking  tongue  had  already  numbed  my 
none  too  ready  brain  and  made  me  shyer,  and  now  he 
seemed  to  guess  my  thoughts— perhaps  they  showed 
too  plainly  in  my  face,  or  he  had  uncanny  perspicacity 
—for  he  at  once  expressed  them  with  a  sort  of  con- 
temptuous amusement  which  made  them  sound  much 
worse. 

"  He  doesn't  look  exactly  overjoyed,  you  observe, 
Garth,"  he  said.  "  I'm  afraid  he  doesn't  like  our 
faces.  He  thinks  we're  a  nasty  lot,  and  for  two  pins 
or  less  he'd  bolt.  Bastin,"  to  the  smaller  one,  who'd 
been  reading  a  book  all  this  time  and  spoken  no  word— 
I  found  later  that  he  rarely  did  speak—"  will  you 
please  open  the  door  and  assist  the  gentleman  to  his 
seat  in  the  dicky." 

"  Hugh  will  sit  beside  me,"  said  Garth  kindly,  before 
I  could  utter  a  word  of  stumbling  defence  and  explain 
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that  I  didn't  think  they  were  nasty  at  all ;  and  bend- 
ing, held  out  his  hand  to  me.    "  Grab  hold  and  hop 

newellynS"HUgh'"  ^  "  Y°U  m°Ve  y0UrSe1^ 

I  grabbed  and  hopped,  scrambhng  over  the  wheel 
as  best  I  could  and  wishing  inwardly  that  I  might  have 
used  the  door  and  the  funny  little  gangway  between 
the  two  back  seats  instead  of  this  more  prosaic  method 
Besides,  I  was  sinkingly  sure  that  Llewellyn  was  angry 
as  he  stood  up  to  let  me  take  his  place,  and  I  tried  to 
tell  them  that  I  didn't  want  his  seat. 
,  "  There's  room  for  three  if  we  squeeze  a  bit,"  said 
Garth  the  peacemaker.  "  You  can  sit  between  us,  old 
fellow. 

Rather  fearfully,  I  did  so,  and  we  settled  in  a  row 
but  a  second  later  Llewellyn  rose  again  and,  having 
felt  the  seat  of  his  trousers,  produced  and  ostentatiously 
held  aloft  a  very  squashed  and  sticky  bag  of  sweets 
Do  these  belong  to  anyone  here  ?  "  he  asked  gently 

Scarlet  with  shame,  I  claimed  them,  as  he  must  have 
known  I  should.  "They're  only  Batger's  caramels," 
I  explained  m  a  weak  voice,  but  in  my  agitation  said 
not  Batgers,  but  Badger's-a  point  on  which  my 
homble  cousin  seized  at  once;  expressing  polite 
interest  and  covering  me  with  still  greater  confusion 
and  misery. 

"  Badgers  who  live  in  holes,  do  you  mean  ?  "  he 
asked.  "  That's  very  extraordinary,  and  I  must  look 
it  up  m  my  natural  history  when  I  get  home.  Do  they 
eat  the  caramels  or  only  make  them  ?  " 

In  vain,  I  tried  to  tell  him  my  mistake.  Llewellyn 
was  remorseless.  He  continued  to  harp  on  the  subject 
and  drew  a  really  moving  picture  of  an  old  and  tooth- 
less badger  with  a  passion  for  sweets  being  chased  by 
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hounds,  and  choking  to  death  in  the  moment  of  escape 
through  a  caramel  going  the  wrong  way  and  lodging 
in  its  windpipe.  He  made  it  sound  so  convincing  that 
I  should  have  pitied  the  badger  if  I  hadn't  been  so  hot 
and  miserable  ! 

But  I  was  also  beginning  to  hate  him  very  much 
indeed— an  emotion  which  hadn't  the  remotest  resem- 
blance to  my  dislike  of  the  fat-cheeked  station-master, 
and  which  in  some  queer  way  was  almost  painful. 
Garth  came  to  my  rescue  again,  as  he  had  before,  but 
he  couldn't  take  the  sting  of  that  new  feeling  from  my 
heart  for  all  his  kindness,  because  his  personality  was 
far  less  vital. 

"  Don't  tease  the  kid,"  he  requested  once  more  in  his 
slow  and  amiable  manner.  "  Leave  him  alone— he's 
tired.    He's  had  a  long  journey." 

I  was.  How  tired  I'd  never  realized  till  then,  and 
I  was  grateful  to  him  for  guessing  it  before  I  did  myself. 
I  got  a  little  closer  to  him  under  the  rather  smelly  old 
rug  and  he  turned  his  head  and  smiled. 

"  Comfy  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Not  very  far  now,  but  look 
out  for  bumps  ahead— the  road's  been  mended.  Isn't 
that  a  jolly  old  inn  over  there." 

"  Is  it  the  Freemason's  Arms  ?  "  I  asked  in  sleepy 
hope,  for  the  heavy  air  and  the  drive  were  combining 
to  make  me  drowsy,  and  he  laughed. 

"  Good  heavens,  you've  been  talking  to  old  Oram 
at  the  shop,"  he  said.  "  The  Freemason's  is  a  bee  in 
his  bonnet.  There's  no  such  place  I  This  one  started 
life  as  the  '  Smuggler's  Rest '  back  in  the  days  when 
Norton  was  a  port." 

"  A  port  ?  "  I  cried,  delighted. 
"  Oh,  not  a  sea  port,  you  know,"  said  my  cousin. 
"  A  river  port.    It's  such  a  narrow  river  that  it  doesn't 
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seem  possible  nowadays  that  a  boat  could  get  up  it,  but 
back  in  Elizabeth's  time  and  before  they  did/  and 
landed  cargo— a  bit  of  the  little  stone  quay's  still  there. 
When  that  stopped,  Norton  lost  all  its  importance  until 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  started  recruiting  and  several 
feUows  went.  The  landlord  got  all  excited  and  altered 
the  '  Smuggler's  Rest  '  to  the  *  Monmouth  Arms  '  and 
used  the  funk  hole  behind  the  kitchen  grate  for  hiding 
stragglers  from  Sedgemoor ;  then  that  old  scoundrel 
Jefferies  went  through  to  the  '  Bloody  '  assizes,  accord- 
ing to  local  legend,  and  ordered  it  to  be  changed  to  the 
'  King  James  the  Second.'  Landlord  refused,  and  was 
hanged  at  Taunton— or  so  the  story  goes." 

*'  That  was  awfully  brave  of  him,"  I  said. 
^  "And  an  awful  lie,"  said  Llewellyn  sceptically. 
"  What  really  happened  was  that  he  fetched  a  ladder 
and  altered  the  name  on  the  spot,  changing  it  back  to 
its  present  version  after  Jefferies  was  found  in  the  coal 
hole— if  he  was,  which  I  very  much  doubt.  I've  a  great 
respect  for  B.  J.— a  fine,  evil-tempered  murdering  sort 
of  devil.    I  should  like  to  have  known  him." 

"  Don,t  worry,  you  probably  will  some  day,"  said 
Garth  with  his  cheerful  smile.  "  Well,  to  continue  the 
explanation,  about  five  years  ago  Oram  became  a 
Freemason,  and  as  he  always  went  to  the  '  Monmouth  ' 
he  decided  its  name  ought  to  be  changed  in  his  honour. 
The  chap  who  owns  it  now  said  he'd  think  it  over,  and 
when  he'd  thought,  he  said  no.  That  got  Oram's  goat, 
and  he  threw  a  mug  at  the  landlord  and  was  fined  five 
pounds,  and  ever  since  then  he's  taken  a  delight  in 
directing  strangers  to  the  '  Freemason's  Arms,'  which 
means  they  go  tearing  all  over  the  surrounding  country 
hunting  for  nothing.  ..." 

But  I  scarcely  heard.    My  fancy  was  roaming 
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sleepily,  back  in  the  days  when  strange  little  ships 
came  up  the  river  to  Norton,  and  the  flat  and  ugly 
countryside  was  being  transformed  for  me  into  some- 
thing more  romantic  and  beautiful.  I  remember  the 
rest  of  the  drive  very  vaguely,  except  when  Llewellyn 
grabbed  me  by  the  collar  and  hauled  me  back  on  to  my 
seat  as  an  extra  large  bump  nearly  shot  me  over  the 
bonnet.  I  know  that  my  eyes  kept  trying  to  shut, 
however  hard  I  fought  to  keep  them  open  ;  and  I 
dimly  recollect  passing  a  row  of  cottages  that  weren't 
in  the  least  inspiring  or  romantic,  and  then  a  naked 
building  which  Garth  said  was  the  school ;  and  after 
it  the  church,  which  was  small  and  bare,  with  a  lot  of 
yew-trees  near  it,  and  more  like  a  barn,  except  for  its 
cross  and  belfry. 

And  a  moment  later  we  rounded  iron  gates  into  a  short 
drive,  edged  with  budding  chestnuts,  for  in  this  softer 
air  the  trees  and  flowers  were  far  in  advance  of  those 
at  my  more  northern  home,  to  the  porch  of  a  big,  grey 
house. 

The  door  was  open,  and  against  the  light,  as  Garth 
lifted  me  down,  I  saw  a  lot  of  people.  I  was  vain  and 
ungrateful  enough,  I  know,  to  wish  he'd  let  me  get 
down  alone  instead  of  lifting  me. 

For  the  rest,  I  have  a  blurred  remembrance  still  of 
soup  and  bread  and  butter  and  many  voices  ;  of 
explanations  from  Garth  and  Llewellyn,  and  questions 
about  my  journey  which  I  did  my  best  to  answer 
intelligently  ;  of  two  boys  nearer  my  own  age,  one  of 
whom  stared  at  me  rather  too  much ;  and  finally,  of 
stairs,  and  a  room  shared  with  one  of  the  two,  and 
bed— and  sleep  in  spite  of  a  desperate  sense  of  loneli- 
ness for  my  father  and  the  things  I  knew. 

A  strange,  half  restless,  dreaming  sleep  which  was 
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filled  with  fragments  of  all  that  had  happened  in  the 
last  few  bewildering  days.  Of  rivers  with  little  stone 
quays  where  enormous  ships  came  sailing  and  got 
stuck  ;  large  porters  who  said  "  don't  tease  the  kid," 
and  particularly  of  a  face — a  strange,  dark,  smilingly 
contemptuous  face  with  vivid  eyes,  which  belonged  to 
my  horrible  cousin  Llewellyn. 
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IN  the  days  which  followed  my  not  very  hopeful 
introduction  to  the  Quilter  family  I  found  that 
those  three  were  merely  the  vanguard  of  my  cousins. 
The  main  army  was  a  much  more  terrifying  proposition, 
and  either  because  I  was  still  rather  dazed  and  the  air 
of  the  West  country  made  me  drowsy,  or  because  they 
were  really  all  so  much  alike,  it  took  me  some  weeks  to 
disentangle  their  different  personalities  from  the  con- 
fusion in  which  I  saw  them. 

There  were  three  exceptions  to  this  beyond  the  three 
already  known — Charles,  my  room-mate,  Jonah,  the 
handsomest  of  all  that  handsome  family,  and  Martha, 
my  youngest  girl  cousin ;  though  Martha  I  saw  in 
those  days,  I'm  afraid,  chiefly  as  a  rather  out-of- 
focus  reflection  of  Jonah,  whom  she  resembled  to  an 
astonishing  extent  but  without  the  same  degree  of 
beauty. 

Later,  of  course,  I  got  to  know  them  better.  It 
took  time  and  hard  work,  but  I  did  it.  There  was 
Ted,  the  eldest,  who  was  a  lecturer  at  Cambridge; 
Stephen,  the  next,  who  wore  bright  ties  and  a  smile 
when  he  was  at  home  ;  Nancy,  who  was  very  plain  and 
extremely  odd — her  family  said  she  was  eccentric,  but 
I  privately  thought  she  was  mad  ;  Doris,  who  went 
into  raptures  over  everything  unless  severely  sat  on 
by  the  others,  and  whom  I  rather  liked.  Norah,  who 
was  very  pretty,  and  studying  art.    Rupert  and 
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George,  who  were  very  young  and  unimportant ;  and 
Christopher,  who  was  the  baby,  and  of  no  importance 
whatever.  And  in  addition,  there  was  my  uncle  and 
aunt. 

But  this  was  long  after.  At  first  I  couldn't  cope 
with  them  at  all — I  was  far  too  stunned.  They 
seemed  to  me  then  more  like  a  chapter  in  the  Bible 
than  anything  else — one  of  those  ghastly  chapters 
which  begin  :  "  And  the  sons  of  Kohath  ;  Amram, 
Hebron,  and  Uzziel " — and  just  about  as  plain  to  my 
youthful  intelligence. 

And  if  my  cousins  were  like  a  chapter  from  the 
Bible,  my  uncle,  Andrew  Quilter,  was  like  some  saintly 
figure  from  its  pages.  I've  so  many  happy  memories 
of  him  that  I  scarcely  know  which  comes  first,  but  I  do 
know,  very  definitely,  that  the  thing  which  most 
impressed  me  then — more,  even,  than  his  sweetness  of 
character  and  his  amazing  absence  of  mind — was  his 
physical  beauty.  He  was  the  handsomest  old  man 
I've  ever  seen. 

As  tall  as  Garth  and  Llewellyn,  and  with  the  same 
fine  carriage,  he  allied  to  great  strength  and  stature 
a  mild  and  simple  dignity  of  soul  which  made  me  think 
of  Apostles  and  stained-glass  windows.  His  white, 
curling  hair,  worn  rather  long,  and  his  kind  blue  eyes 
beneath  white,  bushy  brows,  still  further  added  to 
this  impression,  which  was  increased  by  the  cassock 
he  always  wore.  He  needed  only  robes  of  blue  or 
scarlet  to  complete  the  illusion  for  me,  and  often  when 
he  smiled  at  me  with  his  grave,  sweet  smile,  and  said, 
"  Ah,  Hugh,"  in  his  gentle,  beneficent  tones,  I  could 
imagine  the  robes  were  really  there,  and  the  picture 
became  a  whole. 

That  voice  of  his,  which  lacked  the  husky  note  so 
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obvious  in  Llewellyn's,  was  the  perfect  medium  for  a 
preacher.  With  all  its  gentleness  it  had  depths  and 
power,  and  even  from  a  distance  each  word  came 
clearly  and  ringingly  and  with  a  strangely  heart- 
reaching  quality  which  no  other,  except  perhaps  that 
of  Jonah,  ever  held. 

My  uncle's  nature,  too,  was  apostolic,  and  his  life 
as  sincerely  pious  as  that  of  any  human  being  could  be. 
Nothing  ruffled  him.  He  believed  good  of  all  men, 
and  it  only  grieved  and  perplexed  his  heart  if  one  of 
his  family  or  flock  went  astray  and  he  heard  of  their 
straying.  He  wasn't  angry,  I  never  remember  seeing 
him  lose  his  temper  over  anything,  and  he  always 
refused  to  credit  the  offence  at  all  without  such  positive 
proof  that  there  was  no  shadow  of  escape  left  for  the 
sinner  or  himself.  And  when  this  unfortunate  proof 
was  forthcoming — and  I'm  sure  he  prayed  it  wouldn't 
be — there  were  immediately  extenuating  circumstances 
to  be  found  and  rejoiced  over. 

When  these  were  discovered,  my  uncle  would  be 
quite  cheerful  again  ;  delighted  to  know  the  black 
sheep  was  almost  white  after  all,  and  blissfully  un- 
conscious that  there  were  dozens  of  other  sins  of  which 
he  never  heard  at  all. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  innocent  goodness  of  his 
was  a  far  stronger  power  for  holiness  in  the  village 
than  any  severity  could  have  been,  for  few  who  knew 
him  would  willingly  have  hurt  him,  and  the  mere 
threat  of  "I'll  tell  the  Reverend  on  you  "  was  often 
a  greater  deterrent  to  youthful  criminals,  as  one 
old  woman  said,  than  a  "  slap  bottom,"  and  enough 
to  check  any  local  crime,  from  apple  stealing  to 
seduction,  unless  the  offender  was  too  hardened.  In 
fact,  the  only  people  on  which  it  seemed  to  have  no 
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influence  at  all  were  his  own  children,  who  calmly 
and  gaily  went  their  way,  quite  regardless  of  it  or 
of  him. 

Now,  like  most  people  who  live  in  dreams,  my  uncle 
was  happy  ;  but  when  he  came  out  of  them  he  always 
seemed  puzzled  and  rather  lost  at  first,  as  if  the  world 
of  fact  in  which  he  suddenly  found  himself  was  unreal 
to  him,  and  that  other  in  which  he  lived,  reality,  and 
it  was  this  gentle  and  charming  absence  of  mind  which 
made  him  so  wonderfully  vague  about  his  own  family, 
I  suppose,  fond  though  he  was  of  them. 

For  with  the  Quilters,  as  so  often  happens,  the  laws 
of  heredity  had  gone  astray,  and  while  he  could  repro- 
duce in  them  his  own  physical  attributes  of  beauty, 
strength,  and  stature,  he  had  failed  almost  entirely  to 
hand  on  with  them  the  spiritual  grace  which  inspired 
his  own  heart.  It  was  sad,  but  the  fact  remains. 
They  were  devoted  to  him  ;  they  called  him  "  the 
Rev."  and  said  he  was  an  old  darling ;  they  went  to 
church  to  please  him  ;  but,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tions of  Stephen,  Garth,  and  Jonah,  they  were  either 
indifferent  to  the  things  which  made  his  life,  or — as  in 
Llewellyn's  case — quite  frankly  pagan. 

But  any  sorrow  all  this  might  have  caused  my  uncle 
was  tempered  by  the  fact  that  he  never  realized  it  ; 
any  more  than  he  ever  really  saw  them  at  all,  I  think, 
as  separate  individuals,  except  on  those  rare  occasions 
when  he  woke  up  and  forced  himself  to  do  so. 

Perhaps  in  his  younger  days — he  was  over  sixty 
then — when  they  were  fewer  and  he  was  less  vague, 
he  had,  but  not  now.  And  I'm  equally  positive  that 
he  never  remembered  my  own  existence,  either,  unless 
I  was  actually  before  him,  right  under  his  very  nose. 
But  when  he  did  see  me  the  kindness  of  his  voice  and 
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face  always  more  than  made  up  for  the  unconscious 
neglect  of  all  the  days  before. 

If  he  had  a  favourite,  it  was  Jonah.  He  loved  all  his 
children — and  personally,  I  considered  Charles  and 
Nancy  very  tough  going— but  Jonah,  with  his  beautiful 
face  and  quiet  ways,  must  have  seemed  to  him,  I 
believe,  the  nearest  embodiment  of  his  own  youth  and 
for  that  reason  dearest  to  his  heart. 

But  with  that  possible  exception,  I  know  I  gained 
the  extraordinary  impression  that  he  only  knew  the 
different  members  of  his  family  by  their  places  at  the 
table,  which  never  varied.  And  support  was  given  to 
this  wild  theory  by  something  which  happened  a  few 
weeks  after  my  arrival  at  Norton  Prior. 

My  cousin  Stephen,  who  was  training  for  the  Church, 
had  been  sent  down  from  college  for  some  reason — 
what  it  was  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  remember,  so  I 
probably  never  heard — and  the  letter  which  broke  this 
news  arrived  while  we  were  at  breakfast. 

My  uncle  opened  it  with  his  usual  benign  air,  read 
it  with  an  expression  of  growing  disbelief ;  removed 
his  steel-rimmed  spectacles  from  his  handsome  nose 
and  looked  sorrowfully  round  from  one  to  another  of 
us. 

"  I  might  have  believed  this  of  Ted,"  he  said,  "  or  of 
Llewellyn,  or  even  of  Garth.  But  Stephen  "—a  pause 
and  an  emphatic  thump  of  his  fist  on  the  table. 
"  Stephen,  who  sits  here  .  .  . !  " 

I  must  have  been  at  Norton  Prior  barely  two  months 
when  I  first  made  up  my  mind  to  run  away. 

Garth,  my  best  friend  there  and  only  champion,  had 
gone  to  study  farming  in  Devon,  twenty  miles  distant, 
and  without  the  support  of  his  kindly  presence  I  felt 
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that  life  among  my  cousins  had  become  too  much  for 
me. 

My  uncle  was  in  no  way  to  blame  for  this  state  of 
affairs  ;  he  quite  naturally  thought  I  was  happy,  he 
had  no  possible  reason  to  suppose  otherwise,  viewing 
the  world  benignly  as  he  did,  and  he  probably 
thought,  too,  that  my  aunt  was  taking  care  of  me. 

I'm  sure  that  she  would  have  done  if  she  hadn't 
been  so  busy,  for  a  kinder  person  never  lived,  for  all 
her  sharp  tongue  and  bustling  ways,  but  with  the 
younger  children  to  look  after,  and  all  her  work  in 
the  parish,  and  the  dozens  of  vague  odd  jobs  she 
seemed  perpetually  to  have  on  hand,  she'd  no  time  at 
all  to  spare  for  me.  I  remember  how  I  pitied  her  at 
first,  because  she'd  so  much  to  do,  until  I  realized  that 
she  loved  the  flurry  and  importance  with  which  she  was 
surrounded,  and  chose  to  do  a  great  deal  more  than 
she  really  need  have  done. 

I  suppose  that  in  the  same  way  Uncle  Andrew 
imagined  I  was  safe  with  her,  so,  in  her  turn,  she 
believed  I  was  safe  with  the  boys.  Her  own  children 
had  all  existed  and  flourished  very  well  without  her 
supervision,  so  why  shouldn't  I  ?  I  could  even 
imagine  the  very  tone  and  glance  with  which  she'd  ask 
that  question  of  herself  or  me,  and  see  the  queer, 
quick  movement  of  her  head  which  somehow  made  her 
kindest  remarks  seem  tart. 

I  scarcely  ever  saw  her,  except  at  meals,  when  she 
invariably  finished  first  and  left  the  room  with  a  great 
clanking  of  keys.  I  don't  know  why  she  carried  them, 
or  what  they  locked,  but  wherever  my  aunt  was,  there 
the  keys  were  also,  heralding  her  approach  or  announc- 
ing her  retreat,  and  among  her  children  she  was  known 
indulgently  as  "  The  Gaoler,"  but  they  took  good  care 
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not  to  let  her  hear  them.  They  were  far  more  afraid 
of  her  than  of  my  uncle,  except  Llewellyn,  who 
respected  nothing  and  feared  no  one,  and  who  listened 
to  her  occasional  lectures  on  his  sins  with  a  perfectly 
expressionless  face  and  a  derisive  glint  in  his  blue 
eyes. 

So  in  this  pleasantly  casual  fashion  I  was  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  my  elder  cousins,  those  of  them  who 
were  at  home,  to  settle  down  and  find  my  feet  among 
them  as  best  I  could,  and  that  best  wasn't  very 
successful. 

It  was  partly  my  own  fault,  I  know,  for  I  was  too 
confused  and  shy  then  to  understand  them,  and  they 
terrified  me.    I  should  probably  feel  just  the  same 
now  if  I  had  to  go  through  it  all  again  under  the  same 
conditions.    Jonah  I  felt  I  might  have  liked  very  much 
indeed  if  he'd  only  given  me  the  chance  to  do  so,  for 
something  quiet  and  reassuring  about  him  banished 
my  shyness  when  I  was  near  him  ;  and  Martha  would 
have  made  a  good  friend,  I  was  sure,  for  she,  too, 
possessed  the  same  quality  which  drew  me  to  Jonah. 
But  she  was  usually  having  lessons  from  a  governess, 
and  Jonah  I  rarely  saw  during  the  week  because  he 
and  Charles,  whose  room  I  shared,  were  at  school  all 
day,  and  in  the  evening,  when  his  homework  was 
finished,  he'd  nearly  always  slip  away  to  some  favourite 
place  of  his  own,  to  stay  until  bedtime.    I  never  saw 
him  go  without  a  sense  of  loss,  and  often  I  longed  to 
call  him  back,  but  I  hadn't  the  courage,  because  I  felt 
that  I  didn't  really  belong  there. 

I  admired  Jonah  prodigiously  for  his  beauty,  his 
kindness,  and  his  charm.  He  was  the  most  gentle  of 
all  the  ungentle  Quilters,  and  yet  entirely  boyish.  He 
told  me  once,  in  a  moment  of  unusual  expansion,  that 
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he  meant  to  be  an  actor ;  and  seeing  how  impressed 
I  was  by  this  confidence,  went  still  further  and  repeated 
to  me  several  lines  of  Shakespeare. 

We  were  in  the  bathroom  at  the  time,  cleaning  our 
teeth  at  the  very  primitive  basin,  and  Jonah  was  clad 
in  nothing  more  romantic  than  his  pyjamas  ;  yet  as 
he  spoke  the  bathroom  vanished  and  I  was  in  a  wood 
with  fairies  dancing  round  me,  and  a  half-naked 
mischievous  Robin  Goodfellow  turning  men  into  asses 
and  lovers  into  foes.  I  remember  the  impish  glee  in 
his  face  as  he  poked  a  finger  at  me  and  chanted  in  his 
silvery  voice,  "  Shall  we  their  fond  pageant  see  ?  Lord, 
what  fools  these  mortals  be  !  "  and  how  it  enchanted 
and  thrilled  me. 

But  such  moments  were  rare.  Jonah  didn't  unbend 
so  completely  again,  although  he  was  always  friendly 
enough  to  me,  and  I  never  managed  to  find  out  where 
he  hid  himself,  even  though  in  my  more  desperate 
moods  I  tried  to.  I  felt  that  if  only  I  could  talk  to 
him  I  could  stick  it  better.  It  was  the  loneliness  that 
was  wearing  me  down.  By  myself,  I  had  never  known 
what  it  meant ;  but  now,  in  the  midst  of  my  cousins, 
it  was  eating  my  soul,  and  I  felt  it  all  the  more  because 
I  had  no  privacy. 

I  don't  think  the  Quilters  had  ever  heard  that  word 
then.  They  lived  in  a  state  of  noise  that  would  have 
made  the  Tower  of  Babel  sound  like  a  monastery. 
And  in  addition  to  themselves,  scores  of  people  from 
miles  around  were  always  "  dropping  in  "  to  see  my 
uncle  about  something  and  staying  to  tea  and  supper, 
and  adding  their  quota  to  the  general  din.  There  was 
one  funny  little  man  with  eczema  who  had  a  laugh 
exactly  like  a  goat. 

Sometimes  my  friend  the  porter  came  along  from 
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the  station  with  a  parcel  for  the  family,  and  remained 
to  drink  beer— standing  just  inside  the  dining-room 
door  with  the  mug  in  his  hand  to  show  his  respect  for 
the  gentry  and  always,  for  the  same  reason,  stoutly 
refusing  to  sit  down.  And  old  Gilbert,  the  postman, 
would  pause  to  chat  about  the  weather  and  the 
Government  before  going  on  down  the  village  to 
read  their  letters  to  the  old  people  who  couldn't  read 
themselves. 

But  never  once  did  they,  or  any  others,  impose  on 
this  friendliness  between  Rectory  and  parish,  or  mis- 
understand it.  In  many  respects  Norton  Prior  was 
still  feudal;  Squire  and  Rector  ruled  the  place, 
and  they  were  accorded  willing  esteem  and  respect. 
Nothing  my  cousins  did  was  wrong  in  the  eyes  of  the 
villagers,  who  regarded  them  with  affectionate  in- 
dulgence ;  and  we  never  went  for  a  walk  without 
half  a  dozen  children  and  old  ladies  bobbing  out 
to  their  cottage  gates  to  drop  us  a  curtsy  as  we 
passed. 

At  first  it  seemed  strange  to  me,  but  soon  I  grew 
to  like  the  pleasant  custom  and  to  expect  it  as  my 
right,  and  I  found  that  in  later  years  I  still  un- 
consciously anticipated  this  same  respect  from  the 
outside  world  and  was  inclined  to  be  indignant  when 
I  didn't  get  it. 

The  rectory  itself  was  a  huge  rambling  old  place, 
with  all  sorts  of  unexpected  rooms  and  corners  and 
queer  cupboards,  high  in  the  walls,  and  vast  cellars 
that  smelt  like  dungeons  ;  and  although  it  was  so 
crowded,  Jonah,  with  his  grave  and  silent  grace  of 
mind  and  body,  found  it  simple  enough  to  hide.  But 
I  never  did.  I  had  none  of  his  advantages,  mentally 
or  physically  ;  where  he  was  graceful  I  was  blundering, 
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and  my  clumsy  and  rather  pathetic  attempts  to  make 
myself  invisible  never  met  with  success. 

Even  if  I  crept  wretchedly  out  to  the  potting-shed, 
someone— usually  Charles  or  Llewellyn  or  one  of  the 
girls— would  be  certain  to  find  me;  the  former 
deliberately,  the  others  by  accident;  so  that  even 
there,  in  that  last  poor  refuge  of  the  destitute  among 
the  spades  and  flower-pots  and  winter-stored  potatoes, 
the  mercy  of  peace  and  solitude  was  denied  me. 

It  began  to  weigh  on  my  mind.  For  weeks  I'd 
endured  in  silence  a  stunned  and  more-or-less  sleepless 
life,  trying  in  vain  to  adapt  myself  to  new  conditions 
and  to  make  my  miserable  person  as  inconspicuous  as 
I  could,  and  the  strain  was  becoming  more  than  I 
could  bear.  Yet  no  one  ever  dreamt  that  it  might  be 
so,  and  if  I'd  ventured  to  complain  they  would  only 
have  thought  me  neurotic  or  discontented. 

Being  a  child,  I  was  supposed  to  enjoy  conditions 
which  would  have  driven  a  grown-up  into  hysterics, 
and  to  be  utterly  happy  and  carefree  without  a  vestige 
of  freedom,  either  of  act  or  thought— things  which  can 
make  childhood  such  a  nightmare  time.  Even  my 
father's  letters  brought  no  relief ;  if  anything  they 
increased  my  misery,  for  he  was  so  eager  for  my 
happiness  that  I  couldn't  distress  him  with  the  truth 
or  be  disloyal  to  my  uncle,  whom  I  loved.  Besides, 
what  could  I  have  said  ?  Written  down,  my  troubles 
would  have  sounded  very  absurd— yet  to  me  they  were 
real  and  tremendous,  only  there  was  no  way  of  making 
anyone  understand  this.  A  small  boy  of  eleven  isn't 
normally  eloquent. 

So,  in  desperation,  I  was  driven  to  writing  him  pages 
of  imaginary  pleasures,  very  smudgy  and  badly  spelt 
but  equal  to  the  best  traditions  of  journalism  in  the 
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brilliance  and  variety  of  their  lies.  I  hope  they 
satisfied  him.  If  he'd  known  what  they  cost  me,  I'm 
sure  they  would. 

And  all  this  time  I  was  waiting  to  go  to  school — but 
my  dear  old  uncle,  vague  in  this  as  in  everything  else, 
seemed  quite  unable  to  bring  himself  to  the  point  of 
sending  me.  The  preparatory  school  near  Taunton 
which  Jonah  and  Charles  attended  had  been  voted 
unsuitable,  and  he  was  always  "  seeing  about  some- 
thing," even  to  the  extent  of  writing  for  details  ;  but 
that  was  as  far  as  it  got,  because,  invariably,  he  lost 
the  replies  and  couldn't  remember  what  they'd  said. 
I'm  sure  he  really  lost  them,  for  he  was  without  guile, 
but  if  I'd  been  older  I  might  have  grown  suspicious  of 
the  delays.    As  it  was,  I  was  only  perplexed. 

And  in  the  meantime,  I  was  going  through  hell. 

I  don't  consciously  exaggerate  when  I  say  this.  I 
know  it  was  hell  to  me  ;  and  even  now,  when  I  look 
back,  I  feel  again  some  shadow  of  the  anguish  of  those 
days.  I  suppose  I  was  a  silly  kid  ;  dumb,  awkward, 
even  a  bit  priggish  according  to  their  different 
standards,  but  now,  through  my  cousin  Charles's 
earnest  efforts  to  cure  me  of  my  faults  and  Llewellyn's 
teasing,  I  was  rapidly  becoming  a  nervous  wreck. 

Charles  was  thirteen  then,  and  a  choirboy  like  Jonah, 
whose  senior  he  was  by  one  year ;  but  there  any 
resemblance  between  them  ended.  Unlike  the  others 
he  was  very  fair,  with  sleek  yellow  hair  and  a  pink- 
and-white  complexion.  He  looked  like  an  angel,  and 
found  that  angelic  appearance  very  useful,  for  he 
wasn't  a  pleasant  youth.  It  gave  him  a  sort  of 
sadistic  pleasure  to  see  me  writhe  and  bring  me  to  the 
shameful  brink  of  tears,  and  because  I  was  small  and 
homesick  and  hadn't  sense  enough  to  stand  up  for 
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myself — however  vainly — he  made  my  life  a  thing  of 
misery. 

He  could  never  meet  or  pass  me  without  a  pinch  or 
kick.  At  meals  he  sat  beside  me,  to  my  genuine 
despair,  and  if  he  had  a  chance,  unseen,  would  jog 
my  elbow  and  make  me  spill  my  tea  or  drop  what- 
ever happened  to  be  on  my  fork ;  upon  which  he'd 
say  very  loudly,  "  What  a  clumsy  ass  you  are,  young 
Saumarez  !  "  or  "  There  you  go  again,  wasting  good 
food  !  "  And  as  he  was  at  school  all  day  during  the 
week,  he  nobly  gave  up  a  portion  of  his  slumbers  to 
continue  his  curative  efforts  after  dark. 

Night  after  night,  he'd  order  me  to  stand  before  him, 
naked  and  shivering  with  apprehension  and  wearing  a 
certain  useful  article  of  bedroom  furniture  on  my 
unhappy  head,  while  he  put  me  through  what  he  called 
"  disciplinary  measures " ;  sitting  up  warm  and 
comfortable  in  bed,  with  his  face,  which  was  the  face  of 
a  very  holy  choirboy,  full  of  a  pleased  anticipation  of 
greater  punishment  to  come.  He  never  actually  licked 
his  lips  during  these  operations,  but  I  always  thought 
he  did  so  inwardly.  There  was  a  lip-licking  flavour 
about  the  way  he  spoke,  with  an  unctuous  roll  peculiar 
to  the  occasion,  and  in  the  lifted  glance  of  his  large 
blue  eyes. 

The  things  I  learnt  unwillingly  from  Charles  would 
fill  a  volume,  but  they  were  nearly  all  unprintable. 
He  knew,  too,  to  a  nicety  which  words  of  his  could 
most  distress  me,  and  never  failed  to  use  them  with 
great  relish.  For  some  reason  they  hurt  me  infinitely 
more  than  any  physical  pain  he  could  inflict ;  I  could 
bear  bodily  suffering  far  better  than  an  injury  to  my 
pride. 

And  when  at  last  I  was  permitted  to  crawl  into  my 
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bed  it  was  usually  to  find  a  few  sprigs  of  holly  or  a 
wet  sponge  placed  thoughtfully  under  the  sheet. 
Even  the  fact  that  I  never  actually  shed  tears  before 
him,  however  much  he  tormented  me,  was  robbed  of 
any  faint  triumph  it  might  have  contained  because  he 
always  pretended  I  was  crying. 

I  hated  Charles  !  I  used  to  lie  and  hate  him  till  I 
was  quite  sick  with  sheer  loathing.  I  hated  him 
separately  for  his  sleekness,  his  pink  cheeks,  his  air  of 
innocence  and  his  fiendish  ingenuity  ;  and  collectively 
for  his  general  beastliness.  And  although  it  was 
wasted,  the  taste  of  all  that  hatred  was  comforting. 
But  it  wasn't  his  tortures  alone  which  drove  me  in  the 
end  to  the  point  of  bolting.  It  was  Llewellyn  who 
tipped  the  scale  and  nerved  my  shrinking  soul.  Charles 
I  might  have  steeled  myself  to  endure  a  little  longer. 
Llewellyn's  teasing  broke  me. 

He  had  left  school  the  previous  term  and  was  trying 
to  while  away  the  time  until  he  went  to  Cambridge  in 
the  autumn.  I  say  trying,  because  he  seemed  to  find  it 
difficult.  Looking  back,  I  believe  it  was  sheer  bore- 
dom which  inspired  him,  rather  than  any  real  feeling 
against  myself — any  other  stupid  kid  would  have  done 
as  well.  Llewellyn  was  not  of  a  kindly  disposition — 
he  never  professed  to  be — and  he  needed  constant 
outlet  for  his  immense  and  rather  ruthless  vitality. 
Denied  it,  he  grew  irritable  and  ready  for  any  mischief, 
and  as  I  sat  opposite  his  restless  gaze  fell  oftenest  on 
me.  Probably  my  solemn  face  annoyed  him,  so,  having 
nothing  better  to  do,  he  made  a  butt  of  me  as  he'd  done 
before.  I  might  have  felt  the  same  myself  if  our 
positions  had  been  reversed,  but  in  those  days  I  was  not 
of  an  age  to  appreciate  the  fact. 

Yet,  Llewellyn  didn't  bully.  He  never  nagged,  I 
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never  saw  him  lay  a  finger  on  anyone,  he  rarely  even 
talked  at  any  length.  His  power  lay  in  the  sting  of 
his  bitter  tongue  and  it  gained  in  strength  through 
briefness.  It  may  sound  absurd  to  class  his  teasing 
with  the  less  refined  physical  tortures  of  Charles, 
but  I'm  utterly  sure  that  I  did,  and  that  of  the 
two  I  suffered  far  more  deeply  from  Llewellyn  than 
from  his  brother  and  found  him  infinitely  the  more 
unbearable. 

It  was  the  way  he  spoke  that  hurt.  He  could  never 
address  me  without  making  fun  of  me,  and  every  time 
lie  did  this  with  that  mocking  note  in  his  voice  it  cut 
my  heart.  He  teased  the  others,  it  was  true,  but  in 
their  case  there  was  a  different  tone  behind  the  teasing  ; 
it  lacked  the  malice  which  seemed  to  enter  it  as  soon  as 
he  began  on  me — malice  which  gave  his  shafts  a 
poisoned  tip  that  made  a  deadly  wound  instead  of  only 
grazing. 

I  used  to  long  to  hate  him  with  the  same  intensity  of 
hate  I  had  for  Charles,  and  had  felt  for  Llewellyn  him- 
self at  that  first  meeting,  but  now  this  had  become 
impossible.  He  fascinated  me.  He  was  so  funny  and 
so  brilliant  when  he  chose  to  be  ;  so  different  to  others 
even  in  the  midst  of  that  different  family ;  so  much 
the  type  in  many  ways  in  spite  of  his  faults — perhaps 
because  of  them — to  be  a  small  boy's  hero.  And  in 
those  two  months,  longing  to  hate  him  still,  I  loved 
him  too  and  was  the  more  defenceless. 

All  this,  in  conjunction  with  Charles,  was  more  than 
my  human  flesh  and  blood  could  bear.  I'd  reached 
the  end  of  my  tether  and  two  ways  lay  before  me — 
suicide  or  flight !  The  former  would  have  been  the 
more  thrilling  and  dignified  exit,  and  for  that  reason 
had  charms.    How  it  first  occurred  to  me  I  can't  for 
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the  life  of  me  conceive,  but  I  dwelt  on  it  for  several 
weeks  with  a  sort  of  sickly  joy,  comforting  my  sore 
body  and  spirits  with  lurid  pictures  of  my  limp  form 
being  lifted  from  the  river — the  river,  I'd  found,  was 
conveniently  near — or  discovered  shot  through  the 
heart  in  the  depths  of  some  wood,  with  a  sporting  rifle 
clasped  in  its  rigid  fingers. 

I  could  imagine  their  horror  at  the  tragic  discovery  ; 
the  slow,  sad  march  through  the  darkness — they 
always  found  me  at  night — up  to  the  house  ;  my 
cousins'  shocked  and  frightened  faces ;  Llewellyn's 
grief  and  tears — this  bit  was  the  most  delicious  of  all 
and  I  lingered  over  it,  knowing  in  my  heart  that 
Llewellyn  probably  wouldn't  have  wept  if  his  entire 
family  had  been  brought  back  shot  or  drowned — and  his 
despairing  cry  of  "  Oh,  poor  little  fellow  !  My  God, 
we've  driven  him  to  this  !  " 

But  not  being  really  a  morbid  kid,  my  cowardly 
spirit  balked  when  it  came  to  the  actual  deed,  and 
therefore  flight  was  the  only  alternative.  Besides,  I 
told  myself,  if  I  could  manage  to  walk  to  the  coast  I 
could  hide  myself  aboard  a  cargo  boat  and  sail  for 
India  to  find  my  father,  and  there  was  a  romantic  and 
swashbuckling  flavour  about  this  fancy  which  was 
much  more  pleasant  and  exciting  than  drowning  myself 
in  the  river.  Instead,  I  would  follow  its  windings 
down  to  the  sea. 

So  I  packed  my  bag  in  secret  and  made  ready  for 
escape. 

I  must  have  been  quite  mad  by  then,  for  ways  and 
means  never  once  occurred  to  me  as  a  serious  problem. 
I  simply  didn't  think  about  them  as  a  problem  at  all. 
I  was  going,  and  somehow  or  other  I  should  arrive,  and 
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between  those  two  extremes  of  adventure  I  should  be 
alone  and  free. 

I'd  no  money  beyond  four  pennies ;  no  change  of 
clothes — my  aunt  looked  after  this  department  and  I 
dare  not  touch  anything  ;  no  knowledge,  even,  of  my 
whereabouts,  or  of  the  distance  to  the  coast.  The 
very  bag  I  was  taking  was  not  my  own.  That  had 
been  stored  carefully  away,  and  after  long  searching 
I  couldn't  find  it,  so  I  borrowed,  instead,  a  derelict 
portmanteau  of  amazing  size  and  weight  to  take  its 
place.  The  handle  of  the  portmanteau  was  broken 
and  there  was  a  sizable  hole  in  one  side,  but  to  com- 
pensate for  these  small  defects  it  had  a  little  inner 
pocket  with  an  elastic  loop,  and  a  nice  striped  lining. 
I  thought  that  lining  and  the  pocket  the  last  touches  of 
distinction,  and  they  almost  reconciled  me  to  my  flight. 

This  ancient  and  weighty  article  of  luggage  I  dragged 
secretly  from  the  attic  where  I  found  it  and  hid  it  in 
the  stable,  behind  an  old  armchair  ;  and  now  the  only 
problem  before  me  was  that  of  stocking  it. 

Food  was  obviously  the  great  essential.  I'd  never 
heard  the  Napoleonic  axiom  then,  but  if  I  had  I  should 
have  agreed  with  it.  So  whenever  I  could  do  so  with- 
out being  seen,  I  slid  a  piece  of  bread  or  a  slice  of  cake 
into  my  pocket  or  the  front  of  my  shirt  and  carried  it 
out  to  the  stable  like  a  mouse,  to  store. 

Once  or  twice,  when  I  happened  to  glance  up  during 
this  difficult  and  dangerous  smuggling  operation  and 
caught  Llewellyn  watching  me  across  the  table  with 
his  peculiar  smile,  a  guilty  panic  seized  me  for  a  moment 
and  I  wondered  if  he  guessed.  Llewellyn  had  assumed 
enormous  and  satanic  proportions  in  my  sight  by  this 
time,  a  fact  that  would  probably  both  have  amused  and 
delighted  him  had  he  known. 
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Anyhow,  through  long  and  hungry  labour,  at  the 
end  of  eight  days  the  portmanteau  was  nearly  full, 
and  then  began  the  far  more  trying  game  of  waiting. 
I  had  to  watch  for  and  grasp  my  chance  to  get  away, 
and  this  went  on  for  another  three  endless,  dreadful 
days.  By  the  finish  of  the  three  I  was  creeping 
about  with  a  wan  and  furtive  air  that  should  have  made 
even  my  uncle  suspicious,  and  considering  quite 
seriously  in  my  less  sane  moments  the  advisability  of 
sharing  my  secret  with  my  cousin  Martha,  who  was 
ten,  and  whom  I  felt  certain  I  could  trust.  In  the  end 
I  didn't,  but  only  because  I  felt  it  wouldn't  be  fair  to 
make  her  an  accessory  to  my  crime. 

Then,  on  Sunday,  my  chance  came  at  last,  and 
even  now  at  this  eleventh  hour  was  nearly  ruined  by 
Llewellyn. 

My  uncle  was  asked  to  hold  the  evening  service  at 
a  village  fifteen  miles  away,  where  the  vicar  had  been 
suddenly  taken  ill,  so  evensong  at  Norton  Prior  was 
to  be  cancelled,  and  he  began  to  make  arrangements 
to  drive  out  in  a  wagonette  hired  from  Midford,  with 
Llewellyn  as  Jehu.  The  roads  were  too  bad  to  trust 
the  old  car,  and  although  the  wagonette  meant  a 
longer  journey,  he  preferred  to  get  home  late  rather 
than  risk  being  stranded  in  some  lonely  lane  all  night. 

The  letter  came  at  Sunday  breakfast,  and  immedi- 
ately Jonah  and  Charles  heard  the  news  they  wanted 
to  go  too,  explaining  ingeniously  that  they  could  sing 
in  the  choir.  I  listened  to  all  this  with  my  heart 
thumping,  knowing  that  if  they  both  went  I  might  be 
able  to  escape  at  last,  and  when  my  uncle  finally  said 
they  might  go  I  grew  so  hot  and  trembly  that  I  was 
sure  they'd  notice  it  and  guess  something  was  wrong  ; 
but  for  once  both  Charles  and  Llewellyn  happened  to 
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be  looking  elsewhere  and  none  of  the  others  ever  did 
notice  me  with  that  same  lynxlike  gaze. 

An  instant  later,  however,  all  my  hopes  were  shat- 
tered. Llewellyn  spoke  abruptly,  and  although  it  was 
the  first  kind  thing  he'd  said  since  I  came,  I'd  have 
given  anything  in  the  world  not  to  have  heard  him  say 
it  then.  "  What  about  Hugh,  sir  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Shall 
we  take  him  along  with  us  ?  " 

"  Hugh  ?  "  said  my  uncle  vaguely,  as  if  he'd  for- 
gotten who  Hugh  was.  "  Ah,  yes,  of  course,  my  dear 
fellow.  Certainly  Hugh  must  come.  Yes,  yes,  cer- 
tainly Hugh  must  come,"  and  he  smiled  at  me  so 
sweetly  that  I  could  do  nothing  but  smile  back  and 
mutter,  "  Thank  you,  sir,"  conscious  that  Llewellyn 
was  watching  with  a  glance  that  seemed  full  of  sinister 
satisfaction,  and  that  the  prospect  of  a  fifteen-mile 
drive  in  the  dark  with  Charles,  who  was  getting  ready 
to  pinch  me,  by  my  side — I  knew  he  would  be  at  my 
side — was  something  far  too  dire  to  contemplate. 

When  breakfast  was  over  I  wandered  wretchedly  out 
into  the  garden  to  think,  and  crept  among  the  rows  of 
gooseberry  bushes,  but  there  Charles  found  me,  and 
before  I  could  get  away  he'd  got  me  by  the  wrist  and 
was  accusing  me  of  stealing  fruit. 

I  denied  this  canard  with  as  much  spirit  as  I  could 
muster,  telling  him  truthfully  that  I  didn't  like  green 
gooseberries,  at  which  he  jeered. 

"  That's  a  filthy  lie,"  he  said,  "  and  you're  a  filthy 
little  liar,  and  you  smell.    Open  your  mouth." 

I  did.  And  he  examined  it  with  painful  thorough- 
ness for  any  betraying  pip  or  piece  of  skin,  but  it  was 
perfectly  clean  and  pink,  and  finally,  with  a  snort,  he 
had  to  give  in  on  that  point.  So  he  twisted  my  wrist 
until  my  upper  lip  was  wet,  just  as  a  warning,  and  told 
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me  I  had  no  right  to  be  there  anyhow.  "  You've  no 
right  to  be  anywhere  really,  unless  you're  told,"  he 
added.  "  If  it  wasn't  so  near  church  time  I'd  show  you 
a  few  things  you  wouldn't  like." 

Charles  had  already  shown  me  so  many  things  that 
I  thought  there  couldn't  be  many  more  left,  but  I  kept 
silent  and  hoped  he  couldn't  see  how  much  he  was 
hurting  me,  because  if  he  thought  it  didn't  hurt  much 
he  might  let  me  go.  Unfortunately,  he  decided  to  try 
a  new  twist  instead,  and  when  I  groaned  he  chuckled. 
He  was  a  bright  lad. 

"  That'll  teach  you  not  to  steal  on  Sunday,"  he  said 
virtuously,  ignoring  the  evidence.  "  And  this,"  with 
another  and  agonizing  twist,  "  will  teach  you  not  to  be 
a  beastly  little  prig.  And  this,"  with  a  third  and  still 
more  vicious  turn  that  made  the  green  gooseberry 
bushes  darken  surprisingly  and  the  sunshine  grow 
queerly  dim,  "  '11  teach  you  to  behave  to-night  and  not 
be  a  squeamish  ass.  Now,  didn't  you  come  to  sneak 
gooseberries  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  gasped,  hatred  making  me  brave,  and 
agony  making  me  brief,  and  before  Charles  could 
extract  vengeance  for  this  defiance  someone  started 
to  come  down  the  path,  and  as  his  grip  slackened  I 
wrenched  myself  free  and  ran  back  to  the  main  army 
of  cousins ;  to  remain  among  them,  like  a  chicken 
seeking  sanctuary  in  a  flock  of  hawks,  until  service- 
time  came  and  we  all  filed  off  to  church. 

As  a  rule  I  rather  enjoyed  this  break  in  the  week's 
monotony.  Not  from  any  Christian  principle,  but 
simply  because  I  could  sit  in  peace  and  look  about  me 
with  Charles  safely  up  in  the  choir ;  and  Martha  was 
always  ready  to  help  me  find  the  psalms.  The  Vicarage 
pew  faced  the  lectern,  where  Garth  read  the  lessons 
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when  he  was  at  home,  and  before  it  was  a  little  half 
pew,  in  which  sat  a  very  dismal,  fidgety  small  boy, 
who  was  always  led  out  after  a  lot  of  rude  whispering 
that  we  couldn't  help  hearing,  in  the  middle  of  the 
sermon,  and  brought  back  from  the  churchyard 
towards  the  end  of  it,  more  dismal  than  ever.  And  the 
other  end  of  the  pew  ran  down  beside  the  organ,  which 
was  "  blown  "  by  a  sleepy  village  lad  by  the  simple 
method  of  pushing  a  large  wooden  handle  slowly  up 
and  down. 

I  believe  there  was  an  art  in  this  apparently  easy 
process,  for  if  you  blew  too  fast  it  produced  squeaks  and 
rumbles  and  if  you  blew  too  slow  nothing  happened  at 
all  beyond  a  few  sounds  like  an  expiring  pig,  and  even 
apart  from  the  fact  that  we  could  see  the  boy  by  craning 
our  necks,  we  also  gained  a  close-up  view  of  Mr. 
Spillet,  the  organist,  in  action,  and  he  was  a  complete 
diversion  in  himself. 

Mr.  Spillet  was  a  lank  young  man  from  Medford,  with 
large,  knuckly  fingers,  and  a  nose  so  red  and  raw  that 
it  gave  me  a  feeling  of  prickly  discomfort  just  to  look 
at  it,  as  if  it  were  my  own  nose  instead  of  his.  He 
liked  to  play  with  a  great  many  stops  out,  and  when  he 
used  the  deepest  ones  the  floor  of  the  pew  vibrated  and 
gave  us  delightful  tickles  along  our  spines. 

There  was  always  rivalry  between  my  cousins  as  to 
which  of  them  should  sit  nearest  Mr.  Spillet  and  get  a 
good  view,  and  I  noticed  that  whenever  Llewellyn  was 
down  that  end  the  organist  was  uncomfortable.  In- 
stead of  playing  as  he  usually  did,  with  his  long  raw 
nose  almost  touching  the  music  and  his  body  swaying, 
he'd  try  to  sit  up  and  keep  one  eye  fixed  on  Llewellyn, 
with  the  result  that  he  lost  his  place  and  played  wrong 
notes,  and  later  Martha  told  me  the  reason  for  this. 
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When  Mr.  Spillet  grew  excited,  as  he  often  did  if  the 
tune  was  stirring,  he'd  a  habit  of  sliding  rapidly  up  and 
down  the  polished  stool,  and  to  prevent  risk  of  his 
sliding  off  altogether,  he  bought  a  flat  cushion  and  tied 
it  with  tapes  to  the  legs  of  the  seat.  Two  of  these 
legs  were  within  easy  reach  of  anyone  sitting  beside 
him  in  our  pew,  and  by  stretching  out  an  arm  while 
kneeling  it  was  possible  to  touch  the  other  two. 

One  Sunday,  the  Rural  Dean  was  preaching,  and  Mr. 
Spillet  was  more  excited  than  usual.  The  last  hymn 
was  "  Onward  Christian  Soldiers,"  which  always  made 
him  slide,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  second  verse,  while 
he  was  thundering  away  with  the  stops  in  full  blast, 
he  and  the  cushion  shot  suddenly  off  the  polished  stool 
together  and  landed  on  the  pedals  with  a  tremendous 
roar  ! 

The  tapes  had  been  cut.  And  as  Llewellyn  was 
nearest  that  night  Mr.  Spillet  had  eyed  him  with  angry 
suspicion  ever  since,  though  he  dare  not  accuse  him 
openly,  as  a  bolder  man  might  have  done.  "  But  if 
he  had,"  said  Martha,  "  and  Llewellyn  really  did  it, 
he'd  have  said  so.  He's  never  afraid  to  own  up  to 
anything.  That's  why  he  got  into  such  trouble  at 
school."  Which  I  thought  very  brave  and  splendid  of 
Llewellyn. 

But  to-day,  not  even  Mr.  Spillet  could  cheer  me. 
My  wrist  hurt,  and  my  head  was  full  of  the  plans 
Llewellyn  had  ruined.  If  only  I  could  have  stayed  at 
home  I  should  have  had,  so  early  in  May,  two  good 
hours  of  darkness  in  which  to  start  my  journey,  and 
two  hours,  with  the  optimism  of  eleven  behind  them, 
seemed  almost  as  long  as  two  weeks.  I  could  go  miles 
in  two  hours  ;  reach  some  spot  they'd  never  dream  of 
searching,  if  they  searched  for  me  at  all,  and  be  far  on 
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the  road  to  freedom  before  dawn  came.  I  might  even 
have  left  a  message  suggesting  I  was  going  the  other 
way,  just  to  put  them  off  the  scent.  .  .  . 

At  this  point  I  became  aware  that  everyone  was 
kneeling  but  myself,  and  as  I  flopped  down,  crimson 
with  confusion,  I  caught  the  evil  eye  of  Charles  from 
his  place  in  the  choir.  He  grimaced  horribly  and  made 
a  rude  gesture,  and  as  I  hid  my  face  I  was  conscious  of 
something  new  and  strange  stirring  in  my  soul. 

A  minute  before  I'd  been  despairing  but  resigned. 
Now  I  was  filled  suddenly  with  a  great  resolve,  and  I 
gritted  my  teeth.  I  would  go  !  A  thousand  Llewellyns 
shouldn't  keep  me.  I'd  stood  enough.  And  instead  of 
praying,  I  began  to  rack  my  young  brains  for  fresh 
means  of  escape. 

But  it  wasn't  until  lunch  ended  that  one  occurred 
to  me,  and  then  it  seemed  a  very  forlorn  hope.  My 
uncle  had  left  the  table  earlier  than  usual  and  gone 
to  his  study,  and  as  soon  as  I  decently  could  I  made  an 
excuse  to  get  up,  and  followed  him. 

The  study  door  was  closed,  but  I  knocked  timidly, 
and  after  the  third  weak  knock  he  answered.  I  went 
in.  He  was  seated  at  his  desk  with  a  Bible  before 
him,  preparing  his  sermon  for  the  evening,  and  I 
hesitated  to  go  forward  and  interrupt.  My  uncle's 
sermons  were  his  one  small  vanity,  and  he  had  a  right 
to  be  vain,  for  he  preached  without  notes  and  took  only 
five  minutes  to  prepare  his  subject — he  was  always 
very  particular  about  those  five  minutes,  laying  his 
big  old  watch  on  the  desk  before  him  to  mark  the  time 
and  be  sure  he  took  no  more — and  yet  he  always  spoke 
without  a  falter.  We  used  to  hope,  impiously,  that 
he'd  break  down,  and  even  make  bets  about  it  some- 
times— not  because  we  really  wanted  him  to,  but 
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simply  to  add  excitement  to  the  proceedings ;  but  he 
never  did. 

Luckily,  while  I  stood  there  hesitating  shyly,  he 
looked  up,  and  after  a  second  or  two  the  dreaminess 
left  his  eyes  and  he  smiled.  "  Why,  it's  Hugh,"  he 
said,  as  if  quite  pleased,  and  that  was  reassuring. 
"  Come  along,  my  dear  child,  don't  be  afraid  of  dis- 
turbing me.  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  Would  you 
like  a  book  ?  " 

"  N-no,  Uncle  Andrew,"  I  stammered,  "  I— I  just 
wanted  to  speak  to  you  about  something.  Please- 
please  can  I  stay  at  home  ?  " 

He  looked  perplexed,  but  not  at  all  annoyed,  and  he 
still  smiled. 

"  At  home  ?  "  he  repeated.  "  Do  you  mean,  not  to 
go  to  school,  Hugh  ?  " 

"  No,  I  mean  to-night,  sir,  to  the  village  you're  going 
to  preach  at."  I  got  it  all  out  in  a  rush  now  so  as  to 
scramble  over  the  lie  which  followed.  "  I— I'm  sick 
if  I  ride  in  a  wagonette." 

My  uncle  stroked  his  chin  with  a  faintly  bewildered 
air,  as  if  he'd  forgotten  all  about  to-night,  as  he 
probably  had,  and  was  doing  his  best  to  remember  it. 

"  Ah,  to-night,"  he  said  at  last.  "  To  be  sure.  Yes, 
yes,  to-night !  I'm  sorry  you  don't  want  to  come  ; 
you'd  have  enjoyed  the  outing— it  would  have  been  a 
pleasant  change  for  you.  But  of  course  you  may  stay, 
my  dear  child.  Certainly,  certainly.  We'll  make  up 
for  the  disappointment  some  other  time,  won't  we." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  sir,"  I  cried  in  relief,  scarcely  able 
to  believe  it  had  been  accomplished  so  easily  after  all 
my  fears.  And  he  smiled  at  me  again  with  that  sweet 
and  beautiful  smile  of  his,  and  fumbled  in  a  pocket 
under  his  cassock. 
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"  Just  for  consolation,  Hugh,"  he  said,  bringing  out 
a  shilling  and  placing  it  in  my  ashamed  and  unwilling 
hand.  "  Buy  yourself  some  sweets,  or  anything  you 
like/' 

And  although  I  knew  I  had  to  go,  and  had  been 
driven  to  it,  all  the  relief  in  my  heart  was  gone  then 
and  only  a  sort  of  distressed  regret  remained. 
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BEHOLD  me,  then,  at  ten-thirty  that  same  night, 
sitting  on  the  floor  of  the  stables,  putting  on 
my  boots. 

Getting  out  of  the  house  had  been  absurdly  easy, 
but  the  moon  had  complicated  things  for  a  time  and 
forced  me  to  wait  in  a  state  of  trembling  impatience 
until  it  clouded  over  into  a  dusky  gloom  more  suitable 
for  flight. 

The  Quilters'  always  went  to  bed  very  early,  and  the 
only  sign  of  life  in  the  big  old  house  was  a  faint,  yellow 
glow  from  the  nursery,  which  I  knew  was  Christopher's 
night-light.  It  had  a  homely  look  rather  depressing 
to  a  bold  adventurer  like  myself,  about  to  start  for 
foreign  parts,  and  as  I  sat  on  the  stones  and  laced  my 
boots  I  wished  that  it  wasn't  quite  so  complacently 
steady,  or  that  the  stables  weren't  quite  so  unpleasantly 
dark. 

The  portmanteau  I  meant  to  carry  on  my  back,  and 
for  this  purpose  I'd  borrowed  a  piece  of  rope  which  I 
tied  through  the  handles  before  I  slung  it  up.  But 
when  I  started  to  sling  it  I  found  that  it  took  a  mighty 
effort  to  lift  it  up  at  all— I'd  never  imagined  that 
bread  and  cake  could  weigh  such  a  terrible  lot— and  it 
was  only  at  the  second  attempt  that  I  managed  to 
wriggle  ignominiously  under  the  beastly  thing  and 
start  off  down  the  garden  path  at  a  hurried  trot. 

Although  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  Llewellyn  was 
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miles  away,  driving  a  wagonette  in  blissful  unaware- 
ness,  his  presence  still  haunted  me.  I  had  an  uncom- 
fortable feeling  that  if  anyone  could  ruin  my  plans  even 
at  this  last  minute,  he  was  that  someone,  and  all  the 
way  down  the  garden  I  expected  at  every  instant  to 
see  him  rise  up  from  behind  a  raspberry  bush  like  a 
dark,  avenging  angel  to  bar  my  path. 

Even  when  the  lane  was  reached  this  fancy  persisted, 
and  at  first  I  kept  glancing  furtively  over  my  shoulder. 
But  it  was  such  a  lonely  lane,  and  in  that  curious  grey 
light  the  trees  and  hedges  looked  so  strange  and  un- 
friendly, that  I  soon  dropped  this  precaution  and 
scudded  along  with  my  eyes  so  rigidly  glued  to  the 
ground  that  I  must  have  resembled  the  immortal 
gentleman  who  walked  in  fear  and  dread  because  he 
knew  a  frightful  fiend  did  close  behind  him  tread.  I 
know  I  felt  like  him  ;  and  when  an  owl  began  to 
screech  my  hair  rose  up  abruptly  all  over  my  tingling 
scalp. 

To  cheer  myself  I  began  to  utter  words  of  encourage- 
ment. "Avast,  Bill  Bones,"  and  "Heave  ho,  me 
hearty !  "  seemed  most  in  keeping  with  the  nautical 
flavour  of  the  adventure,  but  they  came  with  such  an 
un-nautical  quaver  that  I  decided  to  whistle  instead, 
and  having  struggled  through  "  God  Save  the  King  " 
and  part  of  "  Rule  Britannia,"  I  reached  a  tiny  hamlet 
of  a  farm  and  three  cottages  and  had  to  stop. 

My  luck  was  out  that  night.  Two  dogs  came  rushing 
from  the  farm  to  bark  at  me,  until  a  distant  shout 
called  them  angrily  back.  They  were  large,  black  dogs 
with  deep  voices,  and  by  the  time  they  obeyed  the  call 
my  legs  were  trembling  so  violently  that  they  felt  like 
a  couple  of  jellies.  I  staggered  on  until  the  cottages 
were  left  far  in  the  rear,  and  then  put  down  my  bag  to 
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rest  and  get  my  breath.  I  was  sticky  and  sweating 
with  exertion  and  fright  by  now,  but  the  idea  of  going 
back  never  even  came  into  my  head.  I  simply  sat  on 
my  bag  and  tried  to  think  which  piece  of  cake  could  be 
making  it  so  heavy,  and  just  as  I  was  about  to  open  it 
and  review  the  contents  as  best  I  could  in  that  light, 
a  noise  ahead  of  me,  from  down  the  lane,  made  me 
spring  to  my  feet  with  my  heart  in  my  mouth  again. 

It  was  a  horse  and  cart,  distant  as  yet,  but  steadily 
approaching  ;  and  here  was  I,  caught  between  two 
fires— the  dogs  behind,  the  cart  in  front— and  which 
was  worst  I  scarcely  knew,  but  either  might  mean 
capture.  . 

Desperately,  I  looked  round  for  a  refuge.  Ahead  to 
the  right  was  a  line  of  trees  that  I  knew  for  a  spinney, 
and  beyond  them  was  a  bend  in  the  road  which  hid  them 
from  the  cart.  If  I  could  only  get  there  in  time  I 
should  be  safe— I  don't  think  safe  was  the  word  which 
occurred  to  me,  for  the  idea  of  a  deep  coppice  as  a 
hiding-place  at  dead  of  night  was  not  exactly  a  small 
boy's  vision  of  safety— but  in  spite  of  the  qualms  which 
seized  on  my  stomach  at  the  thought  of  it,  I  grabbed  up 
my  bag  with  both  hands  and  began  to  stagger  towards 
the  line  of  trees. 

A  rutty  track  led  into  the  spinney  and  wound  away 
out  of  sight,  and  on  either  side  were  dense  patches  of 
small  saplings,  just  in  leaf  ;  and  the  silvery  trunks  of 
the  birch  trees  looked  like  ghosts.  I  decided,  after  a 
single,  shuddering  glance,  to  stay  where  I  was,  very 
close  to  the  road,  until  the  cart  had  gone  and  I  could 
continue  my  journey.  So  I  waited,  my  bag  on  my  back 
again,  listening  with  pricked-up  ears  to  the  cart's  pro- 
gress, until  another  and  far  more  terrifying  sound  came 
to  my  ears  above  the  grind  and  rattle — the  footsteps  of 
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someone  quite  close  to  me,  not  on  the  road,  but  on  the 
softer  earth  of  the  very  track  itself. 

That  was  the  last  straw  to  my  waning  courage.  I 
simply  turned  and  fled ! 

Even  my  fear  of  the  spinney  was  forgotten  in  the 
new  panic  which  drove  me  like  a  wild  thing  down  the 
path,  and  I  flew  between  the  ghostly  silver  birches 
with  little,  unseen  animals  scuttling  before  me  and  the 
bag  across  my  shoulder  thumping  my  back  as  I  ran. 
It  thumped  so  hard  that  it  drove  the  last  breath  from 
my  body,  and  when  the  pathway  curved  to  a  sudden 
clearing  I  threw  myself  down  on  the  mossy  grass, 
gasping  and  doubled-up  with  stitch,  to  rest. 

There  was  a  line  of  low  bushes  at  my  side  and,  with 
some  idea  of  concealment,  I  crawled  behind  them  and 
found  myself  in  a  wide  and  shallow  ditch.  It  seemed 
as  good  a  place  as  any  other,  although  I  was  panting  so 
violently  that  if  the  owner  of  the  footsteps  had  arrived 
at  that  moment  he  would  certainly  have  heard  me 
yards  away,  and  I  sat  there  huddled  up,  listening ; 
but  as  the  moments  passed  and  nothing  happened  and 
no  one  came,  some  of  my  terror  left  me  and  I  began  to 
feel  very  ashamed. 

Here  was  I,  the  romantic  and  swashbuckling  adven- 
turer on  his  way  to  the  coast,  yo  heave  ho  !  sitting  in 
a  ditch  not  two  miles  from  his  home  and  afraid  to  stir 
because  he'd  heard  somebody  walking.  Put  this  way, 
it  sounded  disgusting  cowardice,  and  at  eleven  a  fellow 
should  surely  have  been  above  such  childish  fears.  I 
was  very  sorry  that  a  fellow  hadn't— but  the  fact 
remained,  and  nothing  could  wipe  it  out. 

Now  that  the  deep  thudding  of  my  heart  had 
quietened,  I  could  hear  all  about  me,  in  the  under- 
growth, the  soft  rustle  and  scurry  of  little  living 
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things — the  small  creatures  of  the  night — and  I  liked 
the  sound.  They  were  used  to  the  woods  and  un- 
afraid, and  they  made  the  wind  and  the  darkness  seem 
friendlier.  I  thought  how  lovely  it  would  be  if  only  I 
could  turn  into  a  gnome  and  stay  with  them  for  ever 
instead  of  going  on  with  my  bag  alone. 

I  had  been  so  still  for  the  last  few  minutes  that  some 
of  the  little  wild  things  had  come  quite  close,  and  now, 
when  I  put  out  my  hand  to  raise  myself,  it  touched 
against  something  soft  and  furry,  which  leapt  away 
in  fear  ;  but  as  it  leapt  I  heard  a  sharp  snap,  and  with 
it  the  cry  of  an  animal  in  pain. 

That  sickened  me  and  drove  from  my  head  any 
thought  of  my  own  plans  or  the  need  for  haste.  I 
knew  that  the  little  soft  thing  had  been  a  rabbit  and 
that  it  was  trapped,  and  peering  anxiously  through  the 
dimness,  I  could  see  it  faintly,  kicking  and  struggling 
against  the  side  of  the  ditch,  and  stretching  out  my 
fingers,  felt  the  cold  steel  of  the  trap. 

I  crawled  along  on  my  knees  and  began  to  tug  at  it 
with  all  my  strength,  but  the  springs  were  so  much 
stronger  than  my  skinny  wrists  and  my  hands  so  damp 
and  sticky  with  exertion  that  it  was  hopeless.  In  my 
distress  I  began  to  pray,  "  Dear  God,  please  help  this 
little  rabbit.  Dear  God,  please  let  me  get  it  out,"  with 
the  tears  of  pity  streaming  down  my  face ;  only  to 
stop  with  the  prayer  frozen  on  my  lips  as  a  stick  cracked 
sharply  behind  me. 

The  footsteps  had  crept  up  so  silently  while  I  was 
struggling  that  I'd  heard  no  sound  till  they  reached 
that  rotten  stick.  They  were  so  close,  this  time,  that 
I  couldn't  escape  them,  and  I  knew  quite  well  now  that 
it  must  be  the  poacher,  and  that  he  was  going  to  find 
me  there,  robbing  his  trap. 
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At  any  other  time  I  should  have  been  petrified  with 
fear,  but  in  my  excitement  and  anger  over  the  rabbit 
I  turned  quite  boldly.  He  was  standing  behind  me, 
and  in  the  darkness  he  looked  enormous  with  his  great 
height  and  fine  build.  I  had  meant  to  say  something — 
heaven  knows  what — but  as  I  stared  blankly  up  at  him 
I  knew  who  it  was,  and  the  thing  that  I  had  meant  to 
say  became  one  word — his  name. 

"  Llewellyn !  " 

I  suppose  I  must  have  told  him  about  the  rabbit, 
for  a  moment  later  he  was  in  the  ditch  beside  me,  and 
under  the  wrench  of  his  powerful  hands  the  steel  teeth 
sprang  apart.  "  Take  it  out,"  he  said  sharply,  and  I 
lifted  the  still  kicking  bundle  of  warm  fur  from  the 
trap.  But  as  I  took  it,  Llewellyn's  grip  relaxed,  and 
although  the  rabbit  was  safely  out,  the  trap's  sharp 
teeth  just  caught  and  gashed  my  wrist.  At  the  time 
I  only  knew  it  vaguely  ;  I  scarcely  felt  the  pain  at  all ; 
but  something  wet  and  warm  began  to  trickle  almost 
immediately  down  my  palm. 

The  rabbit  was  very  still  in  my  arms,  and  I  could  feel 
the  frantic  beating  of  its  heart.  Llewellyn  was  still 
fumbling  with  the  trap,  and  when  he  turned  he  seemed 
rather  pleased  with  himself. 

"  Well,  that's  fixed,"  he  said.  "  It  won't  catch  any 
more  rabbits  to-night.    Give  me  the  little  beggar." 

"  Is  it  much  hurt  ?  "  I  asked  him,  as  he  felt  it  with 
swift,  skilful  fingers. 

"  Doesn't  seem  to  be,  except  one  leg  that  the  trap 
just  nipped.  There's  a  lot  of  blood,  though.  Damn 
this  darkness  ;  I  can't  see  a  thing." 

I  wondered  guiltily  if  the  blood  was  mine,  but  I 
didn't  tell  him  so  ;  he  might  think  I  was  asking  for 
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pity.  And  behind  it  was  my  resentment  at  his  being 
there  at  all — my  hatred  of  him.  Not  conscious  hatred 
and  resentment  at  that  instant,  but  the  bitterness  of  it 
already  beginning  to  stir,  deep  in  my  heart. 

"  I'll  get  out  my  torch,"  said  Llewellyn.  "  Here, 
take  it — careful." 

But  in  my  terror  of  being  clumsy  I  took  the  rabbit 
from  him  in  such  a  stupid  way  that  it  wriggled  free  of 
my  clasp  and  vanished  down  the  ditch  before  we  could 
catch  it.  I  waited,  conscience-striken,  for  a  scornful 
remark,  but  Llewellyn  only  commented,  "  Oh,  well, 
let  it  run,"  and  added  carelessly,  "  It  can't  have  been 
badly  hurt."  After  which  he  said  no  more,  leaving  it 
to  me  to  break  the  vast  silence  which  followed,  and 
by  the  time  I  did  my  teeth  were  starting  to  chatter 
from  sheer  nerves,  now  that  the  excitement  which  had 
buoyed  me  up  had  gone. 

"  H-how  d-did  you  know  I  was  h-here  ?  "  I  asked, 
and  he  shrugged. 

"  Followed  you.  I  came  on  your  cache  days  ago  and 
tumbled  to  what  you  were  planning ;  so  naturally  I 
expected  this,  and  when  you  wriggled  out  of  the  drive 
I  excused  myself  as  well.  The  only  thing  I  didn't 
expect  was  that  you'd  get  so  bally  far.  Wasn't  the  bag 
a  trifle  heavy  ?  " 

A  sudden  foreboding  seized  me.    I  said  nothing. 

"  Looked  inside,  by  any  chance  ?"  inquired  Llewellyn. 
"  I  should  if  I  were  you."  He  bent  as  he  spoke  and 
unhasped  it,  switching  on  his  torch  ;  and  as  I  looked 
down  into  its  striped  depths  my  lips  fell  open.  The 
bag  was  half  full  of  stones  ! 

Just  for  a  moment  I  stood  there  stupidly,  staring  at 
the  dark  outline  of  him  and  the  blur  that  was  his  face. 
I  couldn't  speak.    I  was  sick  with  humiliation  and 
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something  which  hurt  more  savagely  than  any  emotion 
I  had  ever  known.  Llewellyn  had  done  this  to  me  in 
the  coldly  dissecting  way  in  which  he  did  everything. 
Had  calmly  watched  me,  day  after  day,  guessing  all 
my  wretched  little  thoughts  and  plans  that  I'd  believed 
to  be  so  secret  and  jeering  at  them  as  he  watched  ; 
had  thrown  away  the  scraps  I'd  collected  with  so 
much  anxious  labour  and  sent  me  on  my  adventure 
with  a  bag  of  stones. 

And  to  him  it  wasn't  even  an  adventure  ;  it  was  just 
a  silly  attempt  to  escape  by  a  sillier  small  boy.  I  knew 
that  as  clearly  as  if  I  were  a  man ;  knew,  too,  that 
in  a  few  minutes  he  would  take  me  back  to  Norton 
Prior  like  any  other  naughty  child  who'd  run  away. 
Probably  he'd  thrash  me,  when  he  got  me  there,  but 
that  didn't  matter  ;  it  was  the  shame  I  feared,  not  the 
physical  pain. 

"  You'd  better  empty  that  pantechnicon  and  then 
we'll  start  home,"  said  Llewellyn,  as  I  kept  silent. 
"  The  Rev.  will  soon  be  back." 

Still  silently,  I  bent  and  picked  up  my  bag  from  the 
ditch,  but  I  didn't  empty  it — it  would  have  seemed  to 
me  a  gesture  of  submission  then,  and  I  hated  my  cousin 
so  much  that  I  would  have  carried  the  stones  to  the  end 
of  the  world  rather  than  obey  him.  Llewellyn  had 
already  started  off,  without  a  backward  glance,  sure 
that  I  should  follow,  and  because  I  was  only  a  small 
boy  and  could  think  of  nothing  else  to  do,  I  did. 

He  didn't  go  the  way  we'd  come,  but  through  a  gap 
in  the  spinney  and  across  a  field.  It  was  a  ploughed 
field,  and  there  was  stubble  along  its  edges  that  caught 
my  feet  and  tripped  me  as  I  walked.  Three  times  I 
nearly  went  down,  while  Llewellyn  strode  on  as  if  the 
ground  were  velvet,  or  his  blue  eyes  like  cat's  eyes  in 
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the  dark.  There  was  something  easy  and  tigerish  in 
the  way  he  walked. 

The  pain  of  my  wrist  was  a  stabbing  throb  by  now, 
and  the  warm,  soft  flow  still  trickled  down  my  hand, 
but  I  set  my  teeth  to  it  and  struggled  on.  I  was  a 
little  dizzy,  I  think,  for  the  ridged  lines  of  ploughing, 
weeks  old  and  only  outlined  in  the  dusk,  began  to  heave 
and  twist  before  me  in  a  sort  of  crazy  dance  that  jerked 
them  up  before  the  dim  horizon. 

That  scared  me  and  I  stopped,  indifferent  to  what 
my  cousin  said  or  did.  He  must  have  realized  after  a 
moment  that  I'd  dropped  far  behind,  for  he  called 
me,  and  then  came  back,  striding  over  the  rough  earth 
with  that  same  unstumbling  tread. 

"  Come  along,"  he  commanded.  "  Keep  up  with 
me.  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  Here,  give  me  the  bag. 
Why,  you  darn  young  fool,  you  haven't  emptied  it." 

This  time  he  went  quite  slowly,  and  as  I  staggered 
along  at  his  side,  still  tripping  at  intervals,  he  asked 
me  where  I'd  imagined  I  was  going,  and  I  told 
him. 

Oddly  enough,  he  seemed  taken  aback,  for  he  stopped 
short  when  I  said  it.  I  believe  he  must  have  thought 
I  was  going  to  Garth. 

"  Your  father  ?  "  he  said  in  a  queer  sort  of  voice. 
91  How  on  earth  would  you  get  to  him  ?  " 

"  By  a  ship,"  I  said.    "  I  was  going  to  the  coast." 

"  And  what  ship  in  the  world  would  take  you, 
Master  Hugh  Saumarez  ?  "  queried  my  cousin.  "  A 
lot  of  use  you'd  be  on  a  boat,  and  how  did  you  expect  to 
reach  the  sea  ?  " 

"  I — I  was  following  the  river." 

Llewellyn  laughed  grimly.  "  A  very  bright  idea, 
except  for  one  quite  unimportant  detail — that  you 
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happened  to  be  going  the  wrong  way !    Do  you 
imagine  your  pater  would  like  you  to  do  a  flit  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  I  answered. 

"  You  think  he'd  like  it,  after  he  sent  you  here  him- 
self ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  he  k-knew  how  I  h-hated  it."  My  teeth 
were  beginning  to  chatter  again,  and  although  the 
night  was  warm  I  was  shivering,  but  this  half-con- 
temptuous inquisition  was  changing  my  mood  to  that 
old  surge  of  furious  rebellion. 

"  You've  written  to  tell  him  you're  coming,  I 
s'pose  ?  "  asked  Llewellyn,  and  when  I  said  I  hadn't, 
muttered,  "  Well,  that's  something  to  be  thankful  for," 
in  tones  of  relief.  "  Come  on !  "  he  added,  and  at  that 
command,  so  scornful  in  its  certainty  of  being  obeyed, 
as  if  I  were  a  dog  and  he  the  master,  all  the  grit  left  in 
me — not  much  at  the  best — came  rushing  to  the  fore. 
I  spoke,  trying  hard  to  control  my  voice.  "  I'm  not 
coming,"  I  said.  "  I'm  g-g-going  on.  I  won't  go 
home  with  you." 

That  halted  him.  He  said,  "  What  ?  "  incredulously, 
and  stared  at  me — in  the  dusk  I  could  feel  him  staring — 
and  I  wanted  to  stare  back  ;  but  instead  I  turned  and 
began  to  run,  over  the  ploughed  lines  and  the  stubble, 
towards  the  birch-tree  spinney  far  behind. 

I  could  hear  Llewellyn  thudding  along  in  my  rear  like 
a  dragon-fly  after  a  gnat,  or  a  tiger  after  a  chicken,  and 
my  breath  began  to  catch  in  my  throat  and  choke  me. 
The  earth  and  sky,  and  the  line  of  slender  trees  that 
was  my  refuge,  had  grown  so  confused  and  dark  that 
I  could  scarcely  see  them.  I  seemed  to  be  running 
through  space,  just  above  the  ground,  with  a  cool,  dark 
mist  about  me,  and  Llewellyn  must  have  been  almost 
up  to  me  when  I  stopped,  for  I  remember  lurching  back 
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against  him  and  trying  to  clutch  his  coat,  and  then  the 
mist  grew  denser  and  blotted  him  out. 

The  next  thing  I  remember  is  his  voice,  and  a  light 
which  danced  and  flitted  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  I  was 
still  on  my  feet,  so  I  hadn't  actually  fainted,  but  from 
the  way  he  spoke  I  thought  he  was  rather  scared. 
The  light  was  his  torch,  and  with  it  he  was  examining 
my  wrist,  which  was  a  wet  and  gory  sight  that  made 
me  feel  quite  sick  myself.  Llewellyn,  however,  was 
composed  about  it. 

"  How  on  earth  did  you  do  it  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  The  rabbit  trap,"  I  whispered. 

"  And  a  nice  mess  it  is,"  said  my  cousin.  "  What  a 
young  ass  you  are,  Hugh,  not  to  stop  this  bleeding 
sooner.  Can  you  hang  on  to  the  torch  while  I  see  what 
I  can  do  ?  " 

I  took  it  from  him,  and  he  tore  his  handkerchief  into 
strips  and  began  to  bind  my  wrist  quite  skilfully, 
though  the  blood  came  soaking  through  still,  un- 
checked by  such  feeble  measures.  I  think  he  was  as 
gentle  as  possible,  but  it  had  bled  so  much  by  now  that 
he  had  to  stop  it  with  a  tourniquet,  made  from  a  piece 
of  stick,  and  that  hurt  pretty  badly. 

I  winced,  and  drew  the  stern  command,  "  For 
heaven's  sake,  keep  still."  But  when  it  was  done, 
Llewellyn  said  unexpectedly,  and  in  a  different  voice, 
"  You've  got  more  guts  than  I  thought  you  had,  young 
Hugh,"  and  it  must  have  been  that  praise  from  him, 
or  my  tiredness,  or  the  pain,  or  a  mixture  of  all  three, 
which  finished  me,  for  I  began  to  sob. 

At  first  I  sobbed  inwardly,  making  no  sound ;  but 
this  shook  me  so  much  that  the  torch  began  to  dance 
about  in  the  most  astonishing  fashion,  and  after  a 
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second  or  two  of  this  funny  business  my  cousin  seized 
me  firmly  by  the  arm.  "  Now  what's  the  matter  ?  " 
he  asked  resignedly.  "  Are  you  having  a  fit  or  some- 
thing ?  " 

I  tried  my  best  to  answer  "  No/'  but  the  attempt 
was  fatal ;  and  a  moment  later  I  was  crying  all  over 
Llewellyn's  sleeve  with  an  abandon  that  horrified  me 
and  must  have  startled  him  ;  and  having  once  started, 
I  couldn't  stop. 

I  remember  Llewellyn  slapping  me  vigorously  but 
not  unkindly  on  the  back  and  saying,  "  Choke  up, 
chicken.  If  it's  only  a  brick  it'll  ease  yer !  "  but  this 
remedial  treatment  only  gave  me  hiccups,  and  what 
with  hiccups  and  sobs  I  must  have  made  a  pretty 
extraordinary  noise.  It  probably  amazed  Llewellyn  as 
much  as  it  frightened  me,  but  he  wasn't  angry.  He 
evidently  thought  it  was  hysteria,  and  he  may  have 
been  right.  In  any  case,  he  waited  patiently  until 
at  last  I'd  controlled  the  violence  of  my  sobs  into 
nothing  worse  than  a  series  of  hiccupping  gulps,  and 
then  said,  "  Suppose  you  tell  me  all  about  it."  And 
I  did. 

I  hadn't  intended  to  tell  him  anything,  but  now  it 
all  came  tumbling  out  in  gasps,  and  although  I  was 
horribly  ashamed,  it  was  a  tremendous  relief  to  get  it 
off  my  chest.  I  know  I  honestly  tried  to  keep  Charles 
out  of  it,  yet  somehow  Llewellyn  knew  all  about  him 
before  I'd  done  ;  knew  also,  in  some  uncanny  way,  of 
my  thoughts  of  suicide,  and  that  I'd  been  driven  to  it 
chiefly  through  his  teasing,  and  when  I'd  finished 
answering  his  questions  and  was  waiting,  half  trem- 
bling, for  what  he  would  say,  he  spoke  in  a  tone  far 
quieter  than  that  he  generally  used. 

"  Now  let's  get  this  right,  Hugh,"  he  said.  "  You 
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hate  Charles— and  I  admit  he's  a  nasty  piece  of  work- 
but  you  also  hate  me  a  great  deal  more  than  you  hate 
Charles,  and,  while  I  consider  this  bad  taste,  I  suppose 
you  have  some  reason.  I'm  not  going  to  apologize — 
I've  never  apologized  in  my  life  and  haven't  the  least 
intention  of  starting  now,  but  I  quite  agree  that  I've 
pulled  your  leg  rather  a  lot ;  you  were  such  a  rum, 
serious  sort  of  little  devil  that  my  perverted  sense  of 
humour  got  the  better  of  me.  But  I  certainly  never 
intended  to  drive  you  to  shooting  yourself,  or  running 
away,  or  any  rot  like  that,  and  I'm  jolly  sure  no  other 
kid  would  have  thought  of  such  rubbish." 

I  was  jolly  sure  that  plenty  of  kids  would,  but  I 
couldn't  say  so,  and  Llewellyn  was  really  being  wonder- 
fully kind — so  kind  that  it  seemed  like  a  dream. 

"The  trouble  is,"  he  went  on,  "that  we  don't 
understand  each  other.  You're  an  only  kid,  respect- 
ably brought  up,  a  bit  coddled,  not  used  to  knocking 
about  with  other  fellows.  We're  a  regiment,  and  a 
pretty  rough  one.  We  haven't  been  brought  up  at  all 
— like  that  loathsome  brat  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  we 
1  growed.'  There's  one  angel  in  our  family  and  that's 
pater,  but  angels  aren't  much  good  when  it  comes  to 
discipline.  He  thinks  we're  a  lot  of  seraphims,  poor 
old  chap." 

"  Jonah  "  I  began. 

"  Jonah's  a  fine  fellow,"  said  Llewellyn,  "  and  so's 
old  Garth — do  you  think  you  can  walk  ?  It's  getting 
so  damn'  late.  Hang  on  to  me  if  you  like.  But  the 
rest  of  us,  with  the  exception  of  the  girls,  aren't  any- 
thing to  write  home  about.  In  fact,  I  should  say  we're 
distinctly  undesirable,  on  the  whole  ;  but  so,  Hugh, 
are  half  the  world.  As  you  get  older  you're  going  to 
meet  a  great  many  people  like  Charles  and— to  a  lesser 
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degree— myself  (probably  a  great  deal  worse  than  we 
are),  and  if  you  can't  learn  to  stand  up  to  them  now  you 
never  will.    Don't  you  see  that  yourself  ?  " 

Hanging  on  to  his  arm  in  a  state  of  mingled  astonish- 
ment and  bliss,  I  agreed  humbly  that  I  did  see  it,  and 
Llewellyn  graciously  approved  my  common  sense.  He 
said  various  other  things  which  I've  forgotten  now, 
although  I  believe  they  held  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  that 
I  might  have  profited  by — unconscious  wisdom,  on  the 
whole,  for  Llewellyn  was  too  clever  to  be  consciously 
wise.  My  wrist  was  hurting  vilely,  but  now  the  pain 
of  it  was  almost  sweet  to  me  because  he,  my  hero, 
had  inflicted  some  of  it.  I  felt  that  I  could  endure 
twice  the  pain,  and  face  a  hundred  Charles's,  too,  if 
only  Llewellyn  was  my  friend  ;  and  that  however  much 
he  teased  me  in  the  future,  it  would  no  longer  hold  a 
sting.  Because  he  had  been  kind  to  me,  all  trace  of 
grief  and  bitterness  had  been  assuaged. 

"  About  Charles,"  went  on  Llewellyn,  after  a  silence 
full  of  these  thoughts.  "  Charles  is  quite  a  proposition. 
I  suggest  a  gentleman's  agreement  to  settle  him." 

"  What's  that  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Anything  that  fits  the  circumstances,"  replied  my 
cousin  lucidly,  but  with  considerable  truth.  "  In  this 
case,  it's  a  punch  on  the  nose — about  the  only  language 
Charles  can  understand.    Ever  had  a  fight  ?  " 

"  A  sort  of  fight,"  I  murmured.  "  Not  a  very  big 
one." 

"  It  was  probably  rotten,"  said  Llewellyn.  "  You're 
undersized,  and  skinny,  and  your  arms  are  like  drum- 
sticks ;  but  you've  got  some  grit  and  you  may  put  up 
a  very  fair  show.  Anyhow,  even  if  you're  licked, 
you'll  have  shown  Charles  you're  not  to  be  monkeyed 
with,  and  that's  the  main  thing.    The  great  point  with 
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Charles  is  to  make  for  his  stomach.    He's  flabby 
there — he  eats  too  much." 

11  W- won't  you  be  sorry  if  I  hurt  him  ?  "  I  asked 
rather  faintly,  and  Llewellyn  hastened  to  assure  me 
with  candour  that  he  would  not. 

"  Nothing  would  give  me  more  pleasure,"  he  said. 
"  Charles  is  too  sleek  for  me.    He  needs  a  daily  kick 
in  the  pants  to  make  him  bearable." 

"  Why,"  I  cried,  delighted  at  this  fellow-feeling,  "  I 
thought  that,  too— about  the  sleek  bit,  I  mean.  When 
am  I  to  fight  him,  Llewellyn  ?    To-morrow  ?  " 

"  Good  Lord,  no  !  You  may  have  to  have  a  couple 
of  stitches  in  that  wrist,  and  besides,  I'm  going  to 
coach  you  first.  How  the  blazes  do  you  suppose  you 
can  fight  anyone — even  a  specimen  like  Charles — when 
you  don't  know  a  thing  about  it,  or  which  fist  to  lead 
with  ?  If  you  shape  jolly  well— and  I  don't  imagine  for 
one  instant  that  you  will— you  might  take  him  on 
in  a  fortnight  or  so.  Until  then  you  must  stay  where 
you  are  and  put  up  with  him,  but  afterwards  you  can 
share  my  room  while  Garth's  away,  if  you  don't 
snore." 

"  Oh,  Llewellyn  !  "  I  gasped,  too  overcome  by  this 
offer  to  say  any  more. 

"  For  heaven's  sake  don't  gush"  said  my  cousin 
rather  unreasonably.  "  And  by  the  way,  kid,  do  you 
want  to  tell  Dad  to-night  or  in  the  morning  ?  " 

"  Tell  him  about  the  fight  ?  "    I  was  perplexed. 

"  No,  you  juggins,  about  the  flight  in  to  Egypt  and 
myself  and  Charles,  of  course." 

"  But  I  shouldn't  tell  him  about  you,  Llewellyn." 
The  thought  of  it  sincerely  horrified  me  because  it  had 
never  entered  my  head.  "  I  wouldn't  even  tell  him 
about  Charles." 
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"  Naturally  you  would  ;  you'd  have  to.  It  would  be 
all  or  nothing.' ' 

"  Then  can't  it  be  nothing  ?  "  I  pleaded.  "  Must  I 
tell  him  at  all  ?  " 

"  Just  as  you  like."  He  sounded  completely  in- 
different, and  this  indifference  was  no  pose.  Llewellyn 
never  shrank  from  accepting  full  blame  for  anything 
he  did  or  had  a  hand  in,  even  though  he  rarely  chose 
to  pay  for  his  faults,  and  although  in  those  days  I 
admired  this  trait  in  him  as  very  noble,  in  the  years  to 
come  I  grew,  unwillingly,  to  see  it  as  a  fault  rather  than 
as  a  virtue— not  courage,  but  a  sort  of  scornful  uncon- 
cern. 

"  If  you  tell,  it  may  worry  pater  a  bit,"  he  added, 
"  otherwise,  I'd  say  go  ahead.  And  if  you  don't  want 
to  tell  him  we  shall  have  to  invent  some  story  to  satisfy 
them.  I'll  say  we  went  out  hunting  for  rats  in  the 
meadow,  and  that  you  caught  your  wrist  on  a  barbed- 
wire  fence." 
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THE  story  of  my  fight  with  Charles  shall  have  a 
chapter  to  itself,  because  however  unworthy  as 
a  battle,  it  at  least  marked  the  end  of  an  episode,  and 
with  it  an  epoch  in  my  life. 

For  three  whole  sweating  weeks  beforehand,  Llewel- 
lyn trained  me,  instructing  my  ignorant  soul  in  the 
art  of  self-defence  with  an  enthusiasm  that  he  rarely 
displayed.  Sometimes  I  almost  wished  he  wasn't  quite 
so  enthusiastic.  It  was  very  kind  and  thoughtful  of 
him,  and  I  was  sincerely  grateful,  but  he  was  apt  in 
his  zeal  for  the  cause  to  forget  I  was  so  much  smaller 
than  himself,  and  in  giving  me  practical  demonstra- 
tions to  use  me  as  a  human  punching-ball. 

Still,  it  didn't  really  hurt  very  much  ;  Charles  would 
probably  be  a  much  more  painful  proposition,  and  I 
endured  my  bruises  in  a  spirit  of  grim  determination. 
For  three  whole  weeks  I  skipped  and  sparred  and 
feinted  under  his  stern  and  watchful  eye  in  the  privacy 
of  the  loft— which  had  only  become  private  since  he 
annexed  it,  wishing  I  could  enjoy  it  all  as  much  as 
Llewellyn  obviously  did ;  but  that  height  I  couldn't 
achieve.  The  loft  was  hot  and  so  was  the  weather, 
and  when  I'd  finished  this  part  of  my  training  and 
only  wanted  to  lie  down  and  sleep  he'd  take  me  for 
long  runs  in  the  fields,  clad  in  a  woollen  sweater  of 
his  own  that  reached  from  my  calves  to  my  eyebrows 
and  tickled  my  nose  so  much  that  it  made  me  sneeze. 
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He  called  this  getting  me  into  shape,  and  I  certainly 
must  have  shrunk  considerably ;  and  while  I  shadow- 
boxed,  with  the  perspiration  streaming  down  my  face, 
he'd  sit  and  tell  me  what  a  rotten  fighter  Charles 
would  prove  to  be,  and  prophesy  that  we  should  wipe 
the  floor  with  him.  He  always  said  we,  and  this  was 
so  comforting  that  I  bore  the  heat  and  fatigue  in 
heroic  silence.  In  any  case,  protest  would  have  been 
quite  unavailing.  Llewellyn  knew  all  about  boxing 
and  I  knew  nothing,  and  he  had  an  immense  if  not 
unkindly  contempt  for  my  ignorance.  Besides,  he  had 
to  have  his  way ;  he  always  had  it. 

And  there  was  compensation.    For  when  the  work 
was  done  and  he  let  me  rest,  he  would  talk  to  me  ; 
and  when  Llewellyn  chose  to  talk  without  bitterness 
and  without  attempting  to  tease  no  one  could  speak 
with  a  greater  magic  and  beauty  of  phrase  and  thought 
—strange  paradox  though  this  might  be.    The  pity 
was,  he  so  rarely  chose.    Some  devil  of  perversity  drove 
him  in  nearly  all  he  said  and  did;   and  yet,  with 
it  all,  there  was  something  sublime  about  him  I  think 
—sublime  even  in  those  things  which  were  outwardly 
heartless  and  dark.  J 
In  these  weeks  of  companionship  and,  to  a  lesser 
degree  perhaps,  in  those  which  followed,  I  came  to  i 
know  and  understand  his  queer  and  complex  person- 
ality as  well  as  anyone  could  ever  know  and  understand 
Llewellyn.    I  don't  say  that  I  fully  comprehended  his 
character  in  all  its  many  degrees  of  light  and  shade- 
no  child  of  eleven  and  probably  no  grown  person  either, 
could  ;  but  I  laid  the  seeds  of  future  knowledge  then,' 
while  Llewellyn  was  still  almost  a  god  to  me,  and 
his  feet  of  clay,  which  he  never  attempted  to  ' hide, 
were  purest  gold. 
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His  was  a  gipsy  nature,  demanding  freedom  of  spirit 
and  action  at  whatever  cost — either  to  others  or  him- 
self ;  and  in  the  days  to  come  that  cost  was  to  be 
terribly  great.  Marriage  he  regarded  even  then,  I 
think,  as  an  institution  only  for  fools  or  the  aged — a 
sort  of  workhouse  of  the  soul  which  he  dreaded  as  he 
dreaded  all  things  which  might  bind  and  restrain  him  ; 
and  he  loathed  established  tradition  with  all  his  rest- 
less and  ungentle  heart  and  flouted  it  whenever  he  got 
the  chance. 

Exceptionally  clever,  his  mind  was  at  once  so  vivid 
and  impatient  that  it  was  perpetually  seeking  new 
things  on  which  to  feed,  and  but  for  that  strange, 
tragic  twist  which  made  him  as  idle  as  he  was  brilliant 
he  might  have  done  something  really  great  in  the  world. 

Probably  the  idea  of  doing  great  things  struck  him 
as  excessively  silly  in  any  case.  The  only  work  he 
could  appreciate  was  something  really  swift  and  spec- 
tacular which  demanded  all  his  daring  and  energy. 
In  these  days  he  might  have  been  among  the  first 
to  attempt  a  record-breaking  flight,  or  something 
similar ;  but  forced  by  circumstances  and  his  own 
laziness  to  lead  a  quiet  and  monotonous  life  in  a  small 
village,  his  too  vivid  brain  was  thrust  back  upon  itself 
•and  grew  irritable. 

Fear  in  any  form  he  held  in  high  contempt.  He 
was  afraid  of  nothing — not  even  death ;  and  this  I 
accepted  with  awe,  for  I  had  then — and  still  have  in 
spite  of  all — that  secret  horror  of  it  which  is  the  price 
of  too  much  imagination.  Llewellyn's  imagination  was 
as  keen  as  my  own,  but  of  a  vastly  different  temper. 
He  believed  in  nothing  ;  feared  nothing  ;  shrank  from 
nothing ;  death  couldn't  change  him — of  that  he  was 
proudly  certain — and  therefore  he  could  defy  its  dark- 
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ness.  He  told  me  once  that  when  he  died  he  would 
have  only  one  fear — that  it  would  give  those  he  left 
behind  a  chance  to  make  excuses  for  him.  "  And  if 
they  did,"  he  said,  "  I  couldn't  enjoy  myself.  I  should 
smell  the  whitewash," — a  remark  which  remained  in 
my  mind  long  after  more  important  things  were  for- 
gotten because  it  was  typical  of  Llewellyn.  He  would 
smell  the  whitewash  and  detest  it.  I  have  tried  to 
remember  that  throughout  this  book. 

I  think  that  by  then  he  sincerely  liked  me  as  much 
as  he  could  bother  to  like  anyone.  Either  he  liked- 
you  or  disliked  you  or  was  indifferent  to  you.  Love, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  he  seemed  incapable  of  ■ 
feeling — he  knew  no  opposite  to  hate.  I  knew  this 
even  then,  and  yet  it  made  no  difference.  He  didn't 
love  his  family ;  he  liked  some  of  them  and  disliked 
others.  If  those  he  liked  were  nice  to  him  he  was 
satisfied ;  if  not,  he  was  indifferent.  He  never  de- 
manded more  than  he  gave.  It  was  curious  that  in  his 
vital  nature  so  strong  and  intense  an  emotion  as  love 
had  been  left  out. 

Perhaps  his  liking  for  me  was  born  in  part  of  my 
worship  of  him,  which  he  must  have  seen.  But  if 
that  worship  had  been  less  shy  and  undemonstrative, 
or  my  nature  less  independent,  he  would  just  as  cer- 
tainly have  shunned  me.  At  once  I  should  have 
become  a  nuisance ;  someone  demanding  a  return  he 
couldn't  tolerate  or  was  too  lazy  to  give.  He  loathed 
demonstrative  people.  If  anyone  flattered  him  openly 
he  might  be  pleased  for  a  moment,  but  ever  after  he'd 
avoid  that  person  like  a  plague.  They  had  forced  upon 
him  a  standard  of  looks  or  conduct  or  brilliance  which 
needed  living  up  to,  and  he  was  far  too  wild  and 
unstable  of  soul  to  endure  that. 
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Often,  since  those  days,  people  whom  he  slighted  or 
annoyed  have  called  him  selfish,  rude  and  egotistical, 
and  rude  and  selfish  he  often  was,  but  not  really  an 
egotist.  Llewellyn  truly  despised  most  men,  but  he 
also  despised  himself.  He  knew  his  faults  and  never 
tried  to  hide  them;  if  anything,  he  paraded  them 
rather  too  insistently  instead,  and  in  that  there  may 
have  been  some  cause  for  the  charge  of  egotism — yet, 
I  think  not.  He  did  it  without  conceit  and  with 
that  strange  passion  for  truth  and  sincerity  which 
showed  itself  almost  to  excess  in  all  he  said  and  did. 

By  truth,  I  don't  mean  that  he  scorned  a  lie  occasion- 
ally. He  was  quite  ready  to  tell  one  if  he  thought  it 
useful  and  it  had  no  actual  connection  with  anything 
he'd  done.  But  about  himself  and  his  own  actions  he 
was  ruthlessly  honest,  and  he  hated  hypocrisy  and 
scorned  the  social  graces  which  insist  that  one  shall 
clothe  one's  thoughts  in  polite  speech. 

"  When  you  meet  someone  you  probably  think 
'What  a  charming  fellow,'  Hugh,"  he  said  to  me 
some  years  after.  "  But  when  I  meet  them  I  think 
'  What  a  damn'  fool.'  I'm  made  that  way,  and  I 
really  don't  see  why  I  should  waste  my  time  and 
theirs  in  pretending  I  don't  think  so  !  But  on  the 
other  hand,  after  closer  acquaintanceship  you  may  be 
disappointed,  while  if  I  find  they're  less  repulsive  than 
I  expected  I'm  agreeably  surprised !  " 

So  as  I  was  only  a  kid  and  he  hadn't  to  bother 
about  me,  he  graciously  permitted  me  to  sit  by  his 
side  on  a  bank  with  the  clear  spring  sun  above  us,  or 
in  the  dusty  hotness  of  the  loft,  on  a  wooden  box.  We 
must  have  looked  a  funny  pair — Llewellyn  with  his 
sullen-lipped  dark  face  that  could  change  so  amazingly 
when  he  smiled,  his  long-limbed,  graceful,  magnificent 
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body,  and  his  restlessly  brilliant  glance  ;  and  myself, 
small,  skinny  and  pale,  with  a  snub  nose,  brown  hair 
very  much  on  end,  that  all-enveloping  sweater,  and 
grey  eyes  fixed  earnestly  and  devotedly  upon  him. 
Llewellyn  lounged  ;  I  hugged  my  knees.  He  smoked 
a  pipe,  while  I  chewed  a  piece  of  grass.  And  both  of 
us  were  astonishingly  contented  and  happy. 

Although  he  was  so  unorthodox  a  companion,  he 
taught  me  nothing  very  harmful  and  much  that  was 
good,  and  it  was  from  him  that  I  first  learnt  to  know  and 
love  that  which  was  finest  and  loveliest  in  prose  and 
poetry.  Keats,  Addison,  Lamb,  Sheridan,  Goldsmith, 
Johnson,  and  many  others,  he  introduced  me  to — not 
as  dead  writers  but  as  living  friends ;  another  conflicting 
trait  in  his  strange  character.  Shakespeare,  for  some 
reason,  he  couldn't  appreciate.  And  from  Llewellyn  I 
first  heard  that,  to  me,  most  exquisite  of  all  poems 

They  told  me,  Heraclitus,  they  told  me  you  were  dead, 
They  brought  me  bitter  news  to  hear  and  bitter  tears  to 
shed  .  .  . 

and  have  never  read  or  heard  it  since  without  smelling 
again  the  curious,  sweet  scent  of  pink  and  white  may 
in  the  hedgerow  and  feeling  again  on  my  upturned 
face  the  deep,  warm  sun  of  the  west. 

Those  days  were  pleasant  days,  that  led  me  back 
to  my  young  eager  dreams ;  and  with  Llewellyn  to 
spur  it  on  my  imagination  began  to  riot ;  so  that 
when  he  condescended  to  ask  me  once  what  I  wanted 
to  be  in  the  future,  instead  of  saying  an  engine-driver 
or  anything  respectable  like  that,  I  promptly  replied, 
"  A  tramp,  because  then  I  could  walk  all  over  the 
world,"  a  sentiment  of  which  my  cousin  approved. 
"  And  when  I  was  tramping  I'd  write  about  it,"  I 
added,  "  and  make  a  lot  of  money." 
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"  On  the  whole,"  said  Llewellyn,  "  I  should  say 
you'd  do  better  by  sticking  to  honest  begging." 

This  crushing  retort  silenced  me  for  a  time,  but  I 
ventured  finally  to  ask,  "  What  would  you  like  to  be, 
Llewellyn  ?  "  and  he  answered  at  once,  with  his  blue 
eyes  on  the  blue  sky,  "  A  Balkan  king,"  a  glittering 
ambition  which  so  perfectly  fitted  him  that  I  could 
only  sit  back  and  contemplate  it  in  speechless  admira- 
tion, until  my  native  common  sense  overwhelmed  the 
glamour  for  an  instant. 

"  But  if  you  were  you'd  be  shot  at,  wouldn't  you  ?  " 
I  objected,  and  Llewellyn  agreed  coolly  that  most 
probably  he  would. 

"  That's  half  the  fun  of  it,"  he  said.  "  That's  what 
kings — and  particularly  Balkan  kings — are  for,"  and 
proceeded  to  tell  me  an  outrageously  untruthful  story 
about  one  who,  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  arduous 
reign,  was  shot  so  full  of  holes  that  when  he  died  his 
successor,  "  A  thrifty  man,"  explained  Llewellyn,  had 
him  skinned  and  used  the  skin  as  a  colander. 

"I  flatter  myself,"  he  added,  "that  I  should 
make  an  excellent  monarch.  Haven't  you  a  hand- 
kerchief ?  " 

This  pointed  question  obliged  me  to  confess  I  hadn't. 
I'd  sniffed  a  little  simply  because  I  couldn't  disturb 
that  perfect  moment  by  going  in  search  of  one.  Llewel- 
lyn produced  his  with  a  sigh,  and  handed  it  over. 
"  And  while  we're  on  this  subject,"  he  said,  "  here 
is  a  short  lesson  which  you  should  read,  mark,  learn 
and  digest  with  the  aid  of  fluid  magnesia.  It  concerns 
George  the  Fourth,  when  Regent,  or  so  I've  been 
credibly  informed.  Old  Fum  went  to  a  reception  and 
found  himself  not  only  without  a  handkerchief,  but 
urgently  in  need  of  one.    What  did  he  do  ?  " 
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"  Borrowed  one,"  I  suggested  humbly. 

"  Your  common  sense,  Hughie,"  said  my  cousin, 
"  is  distressing,  but  it  was  not  shared  by  George.  No, 
George  never  thought  of  anything  so  vulgar.  But 
the  room  was  naturally  full  of  his  relatives,  so  he 
simply  passed  one  hand  under  his  nose  to  the  right, 
with  the  first  finger  pointing,  like  this,  and  said,  '  I've 
an  aunt  there,'  and  his  other  hand  under  his  nose 
to  the  left,  like  that,  and  said,  '  And  an  uncle  there,' 
and  then  he  rubbed  both  hands  rapidly  down  his 
legs  and  added  merrily,  '  And  stripes  all  down  my 
trousers  !  '  which  was  well  received  as  an  excellent 
example  of  royal  wit  and  much  applauded — please 
don't  giggle.  Done  quickly,  this  is  never  known  to 
fail,  and  I  wish  you  to  treasure  it  in  your  memory  as 
one  of  those  little  examples  of  sang-froid  and  elegance 
by  which  a  true  gentleman  is  known." 

I  looked  up  at  him  quite  anxiously  to  see  if  he  was 
serious,  but  before  I  could  ask  any  questions  he  added 
severely,  "  And  talking  of  noses,  you  bilked  your 
shadow-boxing  this  morning  ;  so  in  you  go  and  do 
it  now,  tout  suite — and  the  footer  the  sweeter — and  no 
shirking." 

But  life  wasn't  all  pleasure  by  any  means,  during 
this  time  ;  for  in  addition  to  the  hard  work  I  admit 
to  having  had  qualms  over  the  question  of  Charles's 
reputed  rottenness  as  an  opponent,  though  I  did  my 
best  to  smother  them  as  unworthy. 

And  for  a  week  I  had  worse  qualms  as  to  whether 
Charles  could  be  made  to  fight  at  all — a  doubt  which 
wouldn't  have  troubled  me  in  the  least  if  I  hadn't 
known  only  too  well  how  indignant  Llewellyn  would 
be  at  any  hitch  after  all  the  hours  he'd  wasted  on 
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my  training.  When  I  thought  of  that  I  trembled  lest 
Charles  should  remain  so  quiet  and — comparatively — 
holy  that  I  could  find  no  cause  to  call  him  out.  It 
seemed  just  like  Charles  to  get  holy  at  the  wrong 
moment  and  complicate  things  for  me. 

Since  the  day  I'd  been  driven  into  Midford  and 
returned  with  three  stitches  in  my  left  wrist,  my 
position  in  the  Quilter  family  had  altered  for  the 
better,  particularly  so  far  as  my  younger  cousins  were 
concerned. 

The  elder  ones  pitied  and  petted  me,  but  the  rest 
regarded  me  almost  as  a  hero,  and  every  time  the 
bandages  were  taken  off  there  was  a  wild  stampede 
to  come  and  see  the  place.  No  one  had  ever  had 
stitches  in  them  before,  and  it  gave  me  great  prestige 
in  their  sight,  which  lingered  even  after  the  wound 
was  healed. 

And  when  Llewellyn  actually  permitted  it  to  be 
seen  that  he  was  my  friend,  my  importance  soared  to 
quite  dizzy  heights,  and  even  Charles,  to  my  horror, 
was  almost  civil  to  me  on  several  occasions — alarm- 
ingly so.  I  began  to  rack  my  brains  for  insults  that 
might  stir  him  to  fresh  fury,  and  couldn't  think  of 
any  I'd  dare  to  use. 

But  happily,  after  nearly  two  weeks  of  this,  he  had  a 
bad  relapse,  and  I  breathed  again.  And  when  the 
time  came  there  was  no  trouble  at  all  about  finding 
sufficient  reason  to  demand  a  fight,  although  the  way 
it  came  about  wasn't  at  all  what  we'd  anticipated. 

Llewellyn  had  primed  me  in  what  I  was  to  do  and 
say,  and  he  also  fixed  the  date  with  great  prescience 
for  a  Sunday,  after  Evensong,  so  that  our  victim's  face 
would  have  a  week  to  recover  from  its  scars. 

Nothing  was  said  about  my  face,  but  I  wondered 
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inwardly  how  many  weeks  I  should  need,  and  some- 
times thought  my  hero  a  little  callous  in  the  cheer- 
ful way  in  which  he  arranged  my — I  beg  his  pardon, 
Charles's — execution. 

"  You  will  challenge  him  in  the  afternoon,"  said 
Llewellyn,  "  just  after  tea,  and  I'll  be  in  the  next 
room  to  see  fair  play  and  make  sure  the  fight  doesn't 
come  off  until  we're  ready." 

"  But  suppose  he  doesn't  do  anything  in  the  after- 
noon," I  suggested. 

"  Then  you  must  invent  a  reason,"  said  my  cousin 
serenely. 

Unfortunately  for  his  plans,  things  didn't  work  out 
at  all  in  the  way  he'd  fixed  them  because  fate  and 
Charles  arranged  it  otherwise.  On  Saturday  morning 
I  was  writing  to  my  father,  and  those  letters  were  no 
small  task,  for  having  started  off  with  such  brilliant 
lies  about  my  life  at  Norton  Prior  and  the  different 
people  there  I  was  still  obliged  to  keep  them  up — the 
simple  truth  that  I  was  happy  would  have  seemed 
too  drab  after  all  those  flowers  of  deceit.  So  when 
Charles  came  in  to  fetch  a  ball  I  was  far  too  engrossed 
to  watch  him  as  I  usually  did,  and  before  I  knew 
he  was  there  he  was  bending  over  my  shoulder,  reading 
the  smudgy  scrawl  and  jeering  at  it. 

"  What  a  liar  you  are,  young  Saumarez,"  he  said 
with  some  justification.  "  Oh,  my  hat,  won't  you  go 
to  hell !  Listen  to  this,  Jonah,  he's  been  to  the '  cirkus ' 
with  1  Lewelln  '  and  got  some  '  cokurnuts  '  and  seen  a 
tiger,  and  he  wishes  his  '  darling  farther '  could  come 
here — 'cos  he's  learning  boxing  and  wants  to  show 
him  how  well  he  can  hit,"  and  with  that  he  neatly 
tipped  the  ink  bottle,  so  that  a  blue-black  stream  ran 
across  my  precious  page.    "  That'll  teach  you  to  tell 
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the  truth  to  your  rotten  old  father,  young  Saumarez," 
he  said.    "  Dirty  little  liar,  you." 

The  next  moment  I  was  on  my  feet  and  Charles  was 
holding  his  Grecian  nose  and  spluttering  !  Llewellyn's 
careful  arrangements  had  been  swept  right  out  of  my 
mind  in  a  rush  of  furious  hate,  and  I've  never  felt 
such  joy  before  or  since  as  I  did  in  that  instant  when 
my  fist  connected  with  his  elegant  feature. 

What  would  have  happened  then  I  don't  know,  and 
at  the  time  I  simply  didn't  care.  I'd  hit  Charles, 
and  I  was  drunk  with  the  glory  of  that  achievement. 
My  glory  evaporated  a  second  or  two  later,  when 
Llewellyn  came  vaulting  through  the  open  window 
from  the  lawn,  and  coolly  took  control  of  the  whole 
affair.  I  knew  by  his  face  that  he  was  displeased 
with  me,  and  I  longed  to  be  able  to  explain  the  pro- 
vocation, but  happily  Jonah,  who'd  been  a  startled 
spectator,  did  it  for  me,  and  although  Llewellyn  didn't 
quite  thaw  his  expression  grew  less  grim. 

"  In  that  case,"  he  announced,  "  there's  only  one 
way  to  settle  it.  There  must  be  a  fight.  It  will  take 
place  after  lunch,  in  the  third  clearing." 

"  All  right,"  said  Charles,  with  an  evil  glance  at  me, 
and  he  sounded  so  willing  that  my  heart  sank.  It 
didn't  seem  like  funk  at  all — very  much  the  reverse. 

."  You'll  fix  your  seconds,"  said  Llewellyn,  who  was 
thoroughly  enjoying  himself  in  the  role  of  manager. 
"  I  suggest  that  Jonah  or  Bastin  hold  the  towel  for 
you.  The  fight  will  continue  until  one  or  the  other 
is  defeated,  and  I  myself  will  second  Hugh.  We  shall 
wait  for  you  in  the  place  arranged  at  two-thirty, 
and,"  dropping  his  lordly  manner,  "  if  either  of  you 
young  devils  start  off  before  then  I'll  come  and  scrag 
you  with  the  greatest  pleasure."    After  which  he  gave 
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Charles  a  parting  cuff  on  the  ear,  and  vaulted  back 
through  the  window,  leaving  that  triumphant  young 
gentleman  speechless  for  once  with  surprise  and  in- 
dignation. 

But  when  we  faced  each  other  in  the  clearing  three 
hours  later,  all  Charles's  swaggering  self-confidence  had 
returned.  The  sight  of  my  scrawny  little  body  in  the 
cold  light  of  day  must  have  cheered  him  as  much  as 
his  well-covered  torso  disconcerted  me,  and  Bastin's 
pitying  glance  did  nothing  to  make  me  feel  better. 
I'd  never  realized  before  how  plump  and  heavy  for 
his  years  Charles  really  was,  and  the  last  faint  thrill  of 
exultation  left  over  from  my  coward's  blow  oozed  from 
my  heart  when  I  did. 

If  I'd  had  more  time  to  think  the  fight  might  have 
ended  before  it  began  for  all  my  grim  determination 
to  sell  my  life  dearly  ;  but  Llewellyn  was  eager  to  get 
it  started,  and  almost  before  I'd  quite  grasped  all  this 
I  found  myself  walking  towards  the  centre  of  the 
ring  with  the  dim  idea  of  shaking  hands  with  Charles. 
Charles,  however,  had  different  views  on  the  subject 
of  procedure.  He  ignored  my  outstretched  hand,  and 
having  knocked  me  flat  on  my  back,  sat  down  on  my 
chest  and  got  in  several  good,  hefty  punches  before 
Llewellyn  prised  him  off  and  shook  him  ! 

"  Don't  foul,  you  little  beast,"  he  said. 

I  arosej  panting,  and  aimed  a  blow  for  Charles's 
stomach,  according  to  plan.  Llewellyn  had  assured  me, 
God  forgive  him,  that  as  soon  as  my  fist  connected 
with  his  midriff  Charles  would  promptly  double  up  like 
a  pricked  balloon  and  the  fight  would  be  over ;  and 
when  I  reminded  him  of  this  in  the  years  to  come  he 
said  impenitently  that  he'd  invented  the  theory  solely 
to  inspire  me  with  confidence  and  keep  my  courage  up. 
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What  really  happened  was  that  Charles  grunted 
faintly  and  knocked  me  into  a  large  and  thorny  goose- 
berry bush,  from  which  I  crawled  to  receive  a  blow 
on  the  chin  that  sent  me  reeling  back  into  it  again 
like  a  boomerang.  Gooseberry  bushes  seemed  sym- 
bolic in  my  life. 

That  was  the  end  of  round  one. 

Rounds  two  and  three  were  so  similar  that  they 
might  have  been  round  one  all  over  again,  and  in  rounds 
four  and  five  I  was  in  the  bush  so  often  that  it  scarcely 
seemed  worth  while  to  leave  it  at  all.  By  this  time 
I  was  so  gory  that  my  own  father  would  have  passed 
me  by  had  he  come  along  just  then,  and  one  eye 
was  nearly  closed,  so  that  I  had  to  hold  my  head  at  a 
curious  angle  to  see  Charles  more  or  less  clearly. 

If  he'd  had  a  little  more  muscle  instead  of  fat,  and  a 
better  knowledge  of  fighting,  the  battle  would  have 
ended  long  before  ;  but  as  it  was,  I  managed  to  get 
up  groggily  every  time  he  sent  me  down  and  go  stagger- 
ing in  to  be  knocked  about  a  bit  more — an  invitation 
that  Charles  accepted  with  enthusiasm. 

It  was  beginning  dimly  to  strike  me  that  Llewellyn's 
air  of  detached  and  cheerful  unconcern  was  really 
carrying  confidence  too  far.  It  even  seemed  a  little 
inhuman  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  was  full  of  thorns 
and  becoming  so  weak  on  my  legs  that  I  nearly  sat 
down  twice  without  being  hit ;  and  his  calm,  "  We're 
getting  him  rattled,  Hughie,"  was  so  manifestly  untrue 
that  if  he  hadn't  been  pouring  water  over  me  at  the 
time  I  should  have  told  him  so. 

Science  was  science,  but  it  was  wasted  on  Charles, 
and  so  were  blows  to  his  middle,  which  was  too  well 
covered  to  really  suffer  from  them,  and  as  I  emerged 
from  the  gooseberry  bush  for  the  eleventh  time  that 
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afternoon  I  decided  to  ignore  Llewellyn's  advice  and 
concentrate  on  my  enemy's  nose.  He'd  already  done 
mine  so  much  damage  that  it  would  probably  never 
be  really  the  same  again,  and  knowing  that  Charles 
was  proud  of  his  looks,  I  thought  it  might  be  worth 
trying,  anyhow. 

So  as  I  came  up  I  shot  my  fist  with  all  the  strength 
of  despair  straight  for  this  beautiful  feature,  but  owing 
to  the  state  of  my  sight  I  missed  it  by  about  an  inch 
and  landed  on  his  eye  instead,  with  the  result  that 
he  gave  a  howl  and  sat  down  violently  over  a  stone 
and  hurt  himself.  He  got  up  limping,  and  seemed 
more  anxious  to  hold  himself  behind  than  to  hit  me 
during  the  rest  of  that  round,  which  went  to  me. 

Round  seven  was  rather  gooseberry  bushy,  but  I 
got  in  another  good  one  which  really  hit  the  mark, 
and  he  howled  again.  Apparently  I'd  damaged  his 
Grecian  nose  that  morning  and  it  was  painful  still — a 
fact  which  filled  my  soul  with  savage  glee.  It  was 
Charles's  round,  but  only  just ;  and  he  was  no  longer 
smiling,  so  that  when  I  staggered  from  my  corner 
again  for  round  nine — and  last — I  was  feeling  almost 
cheerful,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  my  other 
eye  was  swelling  and  I  only  saw  my  foe  with  difficulty. 

But  in  spite  of  this  handicap  I  still  managed  to 
hit  him  on  the  nose,  and  my  onslaught  on  this  point 
was  obviously  weakening  his  morale.  His  aggression 
had  changed  to  hesitation,  and  he  even  backed  away 
once  or  twice,  still  limping  slightly.  Half-way  through 
the  round  he  aimed  a  wild  blow  for  my  chin,  and  as 
he  missed  and  lost  his  balance  I  hurled  myself  at 
him  with  a  desperate  spring  and  wound  my  arms  and 
legs  about  him  like  a  feeble  and  half -blinded  octopus. 

Charles  naturally  went  down  again  with  me  on  top, 
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and  yelled  in  rage  or  anguish  as  his  already  damaged 
posterior  hit  the  unfriendly  earth  for  a  second  time. 
I  think  it  must  have  been  anguish,  for  as  I  wearily 
freed  myself  from  his  convulsive  grip  and  got  to  my 
feet  by  the  simple  method  of  using  his  stomach  as  a 
sort  of  lever,  he  chose,  for  some  reason,  to  stay  where 
he  was,  and  be  counted  out ! 

Thus  ended  the  fight — the  first  of  three  in  which  I 
was  to  take  a  principal  part  during  my  life  at  Norton 
Prior — and  as  he  led  me  away  to  the  yard  to  be  pumped 
on  and  tended,  Llewellyn  congratulated  me  on  the 
result,  and  on  my  good  fortune  in  having  had  him 
for  a  trainer. 

"  If  you'd  taken  him  on  without  my  help  you'd 
have  been  thrashed  sure  as  fate,"  he  said.  "  I  knew 
his  weakest  spots  and  that  was  how  you  licked  him. 
Still  you  carried  out  my  directions  pretty  decently, 
young  Hugh,  and  showed  your  guts,  and  on  the  whole 
I'm  jolly  pleased  with  you." 

What  could  I  say  ?  What  would  you  have  said  ? 
I  know  that  I  answered  meekly,  though  my  bruises, 
as  he  shook  hands  with  me,  "  Yes,  Llewellyn,  thank 
you  very  much,"  and  left  it  there.  It  was  my  earliest 
lesson  in  diplomacy. 

That  same  night,  after  supper,  my  uncle  called  me 
to  his  study,  and  I  went  in  some  fear  and  trembling, 
expecting  a  lecture  at  the  very  least  and  knowing 
that  if  he  asked  me,  in  his  kind  voice,  to  make  it 
up,  I  should  vow  eternal  love  for  Charles  on  the  spot ; 
just  to  satisfy  him. 

He  was  sitting  at  his  desk  with  a  paper  before 
him,  and  as  I  went  in  he  turned  and  held  out  his  hand 
to  me.  drawing  me  closer  to  him. 
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"  Come  here,  my  dearest  child,"  he  said.  "  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you.  You  must  be  brave,  Hugh. 
It  is  bad  news." 

I  looked  up  into  his  face,  and  it  was  so  white  and 
grave  that  I  think  I  knew  in  my  heart  what  he  was 
going  to  tell  me,  for  at  once  it  began  to  pound  with 
the  slow,  dull  beats  of  terror.  But  all  I  could  say  was 
"  Daddy  ?  "  going  back  in  my  fear  to  my  earliest 
name  for  him ;  and  afterwards,  stumbling  over  the 
words,  "  Not — not  ill  ?  " 

"  No,  Hugh,  not  ill,"  said  my  uncle,  "  with  our 
Father,  in  heaven."  And  a  long  time  afterwards,  with 
his  gentle  hand  on  my  head,  he  told  me  how  swift  the 
end  had  been,  and  that  there  was  no  pain  at  all. 

"  Only  rest,  Hugh,"  he  said,  "  and  he  was  so  weary 
and  troubled  that  rest  was  beautiful  to  him.  Some 
day,  when  you're  much  older,  poor  little  dear  boy,  I 
must  tell  you  more  about  him,  so  that  you  will  be 
able  to  understand.  And  you  must  never  feel  alone, 
my  child.  There  are  many  here  who  love  you,  and  as 
long  as  I  live  this  will  be  your  home  and  you  will  be 
just  another  child,  and  as  dear  as  my  own,  to  me." 
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I AM  fifteen,  and  already  my  head  is  as  high  as 
Llewellyn's  shoulder.  I  have  broadened,  too  ; 
so  that  my  old  enemy,  Charles,  now  eyes  me  with 
respect  and  even  condescends  to  address  me  during 
holidays  as  "  my  dear  fellow."  For  Charles,  at  seven- 
teen, is  rather  an  exquisite  young  gentleman,  still  fair 
and  smooth  of  face  and  hair  and  angelic  of  countenance, 
but  much  slimmer  and  with  a  strong  tendency  to  use 
scented  hair-oil  and  write  Greek  verse. 

I  don't  like  Charles.  I  shall  never  like  him.  But 
inwardly  I  have  a  faint  and  sneaking  admiration  for 
his  elegance — nothing  in  comparison  with  my  deep  and 
whole-hearted  admiration  for  Jonah  and  my  love  for 
Llewellyn,  but  undoubtedly  there,  all  the  same.  He 
is  so  utterly  refined  that  I  feel  an  oaf  beside  him,  a 
fact  of  which  he  is  complacently  aware. 

Llewellyn  refers  to  him  scornfully  as  a  "  sissy,"  and 
says  he'll  come  to  a  sticky  end  if  he  doesn't  look 
out,  but  I'm  pretty  sure  in  my  heart  that  people  like 
Charles  never  come  to  sticky  ends;  they're  far  too 
selfish  and  calculating  ever  to  reach  so  uncomfortable 
a  position. 

Llewellyn  is  in  his  third  year  at  Cambridge  and 
still  only  ambitious  to  be  a  Balkan  king,  which  saves, 
he  says,  a  lot  of  unnecessary  trouble  over  study.  He 
is  a  puzzle  to  me,  as  he  always  was,  although  I  some- 
times think  I  understand  him.    Having  passed  three 
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or  four  minor  exams  brilliantly,  leaping  over  them  in 
his  stride,  he  has  failed  to  take  his  degree,  not  because 
he  couldn't  pass — like  poor  Stephen  who  is  regularly 
ploughed  at  his  Theological  college  and  no  nearer 
ordination — but  because  he  wouldn't. 

Occasionally  he  quotes  seriously  about  "  the  years 
that  the  locusts  have  eaten  "  and  speaks  of  himself 
as  a  failure — his  age  is  twenty-two — but  as  he  makes 
no  attempt  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  I  conclude 
he  rather  enjoys  it  on  the  whole.  A  strange  con- 
tradiction, Llewellyn,  as  he  always  has  been,  and  yet  a 
hero  to  me  still — a  fact  of  which  I'm  sure  he's  per- 
fectly conscious,  although  he  professes  to  scorn  such 
sentiment. 

Garth,  with  a  singleness  of  purpose  quite  amazing 
in  one  of  his  breed,  is  a  farmer  by  now,  with  the 
eccentric  Nancy  as  his  housekeeper  (they  live  almost 
entirely  on  stew  and  Force)  and  the  ever-silent  Bastin — 
who  is  reading  Law  for  some  unknown  reason,  though 
he  wants  to  be  an  engineer — as  his  general  handyman. 

A  year  previously  he  had  taken  a  derelict  house 
and  outbuildings  at  the  extreme  limit  of  a  neighbour- 
ing parish,  so  near  the  river  that  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  his  fields  became  beautiful  lakes  with  tree-tops 
peeping  coyly  from  the  water,  and  we  had  a  glorious 
time  punting  over  them  in  tubs — two  tubs  apiece,  one 
leg  in  each — until  Llewellyn  became  stuck  on  a  sub- 
merged fence  while  out  alone  and  after  yelling  for  help 
until  he  was  hoarse,  had  to  swim  and  wade  home 
and  caught  a  terrific  chill,  which  rather  damped  our 
ardour. 

Either  because  of  this,  or  because  we  dug  up  quite  a 
lot  of  his  pasture  hunting  for  hidden  treasure  reputed 
to  be  buried  there — Bastin  started  that  and  insisted 
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we  should  have  found  it  if  we'd  been  able  to  get  a 
mandrake  root  to  make  a  Dead  Man's  Hand — or  be- 
cause he  was  really  a  rotten  farmer,  Garth,  for  all  his 
hard  work  and  enthusiasm,  was  failing  rapidly.  He 
seemed  very  unlucky  with  his  stock,  for  all  his  chickens 
developed  the  gapes,  and  all  his  cows  got  the  staggers  ; 
but  he  took  it  all  cheerfully  and  remained  the  same 
placid,  good-tempered,  kindly  soul  he'd  been  from  the 
beginning,  though  he  often  spoke  wistfully  of  Africa 
and  the  chances  a  fellow  would  have  if  he  could  only 
take  up  farming  out  there. 

During  the  holidays,  Jonah,  who  was  with  me  now 
at  a  certain  famous  West  Country  public  school, 
Martha  and  I  spent  most  of  our  time  at  the  farm, 
helping  Garth  to  pour  brandy  down  the  chickens' 
throats  and  to  give  the  cattle  medicine,  and  when 
he  was  kicked  by  a  cart-horse  and  laid  up  for  a  week 
with  a  damaged  knee,  Llewellyn  nobly  took  over  com- 
mand of  the  whole  place  and  ran  it  with  such  rare 
energy  and  revolutionary  methods  that  Garth  assured 
him,  while  thanking  him  gratefully  for  his  good  in- 
tentions, that  it  would  take  at  least  a  year  to  get 
over  the  results. 

We  should  have  known  nothing  about  this  accident 
but  for  an  S.O.S.  message  from  the  wounded  one, 
asking  us  to  come  over  and  "  bring  some  grub,"  and 
when  Jonah  and  I  arrived  at  the  farm,  laden  with  a 
leg  of  mutton,  a  tin  of  soup,  cheese,  and  three  loaves — 
all  borrowed  from  the  pantry  at  home — we  found 
Garth  sitting  in  a  chair  beside  a  handful  of  smouldering 
dust,  blue  with  cold  and  with  a  hungry  look  in  his 
eye  that  became  positively  ravenous  when  we  unpacked 
the  food. 

He  explained  that  Bastin  had  gone  up  for  a  verbal 
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exam,  and  wouldn't  be  back  until  the  week-end,  and 
that  Nancy  had  suddenly  become  so  rabidly  vegetarian 
that  she  refused  to  think  of  cooking  the  flesh  of  animals. 
All  he'd  been  able  to  get  since  the  accident  was  a 
little  porridge  and  a  stew  of  carrot  and  onion,  which, 
he  said  plaintively,  was  not  very  filling— and  how  long 
was  the  grub  going  to  be  ? 

We  kept  him  quiet  with  bread  and  cheese,  and  went 
out  into  the  kitchen,  greatly  relieved  to  find  that 
Nancy  was  away  for  the  day,  to  tackle  the  job  of 
cooking  the  joint,  which  by  an  unfortunate  oversight 
we'd  brought  raw.  The  message  had  been  rather 
cryptic,  and  everyone  but  ourselves  and  the  smaller 
children  had  been  out  at  the  time  it  came,  with  the 
exception  of  Llewellyn,  who  was  reading,  and  who 
told  us  to  take  what  we  liked,  adding  that  the  walk 
would  do  us  good. 

The  soup  we  had,  reluctantly,  to  put  aside  because 
there  wasn't  a  tin-opener  and  it  withstood  the  assault 
and  battery  of  a  hammer  and  three  knives.  They 
were  only  old  knives,  as  Jonah  pointed  out,  and  that 
was  why  they  broke  so  easily,  but  it  was  rather  depres- 
sing to  think  we  couldn't  use  the  soup  after  bringing  it 
all  that  way,  and  when  it  was  so  much  simpler  to 
cook  than  the  joint  of  mutton. 

However,  while  we  were  arguing  over  which  damper 
we  ought  to  pull  out  to  make  the  fire  burn,  Llewellyn 
suddenly  marched  in  and  took  command,  even  to  the 
extent  of  mixing  a  pudding  with  a  bag  of  flour  he'd 
discovered.  It  was  to  have  been  a  suet  pudding  if 
there'd  been  any  suet ;  but  as  there  wasn't,  he  said 
it  must  be  a  suetless  suet  with  jam  inside — "  one  of 
those  long,  shiny  ones,"  he  explained,  tying  on  an 
apron  of  Nancy's  that  he'd  found  behind  the  kitchen 
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door ;  and  complained  bitterly  of  the  violent  and 
extravagant  language  of  the  cookery  book  while  he 
was  making  it. 

Unfortunately,  the  jam  wouldn't  stay  inside.  Every 
time  we  propped  it  up  in  a  cloth  and  filled  it,  the  sides 
collapsed  and  let  it  out  again.  So  at  last,  in  des- 
peration, Llewellyn  gave  up  the  uneven  struggle  and 
dropped  it  into  a  saucepan  as  it  was,  with  two  rabbits' 
ears  tied  professionally  at  the  top  to  fish  it  out  by, 
and  then  left  it  to  its  fate. 

After  that  there  was  a  short  lull  in  the  proceedings, 
broken  only  by  the  plaintive  voice  of  Garth  from  the 
dining-room,  still  wanting  to  know  when  he  was  to 
have  any  food.  And  moved  by  this  we  made  another 
assault  on  the  tin  of  soup,  in  the  course  of  which 
Llewellyn  cut  his  thumb  and  we  broke  another  knife  ; 
but  we  made  a  hole  just  large  enough  to  reach  the 
beastly  stuff,  and  poured  it  into  a  frying-pan  to  heat  it. 

The  joint  was  still  raw  in  some  places  when  Llewellyn 
pronounced  it  done  ;  but  to  balance  this,  it  was  per- 
fectly black  in  others  ;  and  Jonah  was  unlucky  enough 
to  upset  the  pudding  into  the  ashbin  under  the  stove 
when  he  burnt  his  fingers  trying  to  untie  the  cloth 
before  he'd  got  it  out,  which  rather  spoilt  the  look  of 
it ;  particularly  as  it  happened  still  to  be  in  a  semi- 
liquid  state.  But  the  ravenous  Garth  wasn't  critical. 
He  ate  it  all  like  a  wolf,  and  declared  it  was  first  rate. 

"  Why  on  earth  don't  you  talk  to  Nancy  about  the 
damn'  silly  way  she's  going  on  ?  "  Llewellyn  wanted 
to  know,  and  when  Garth  said  hesitatingly  that  it 
might  hurt  her  feelings,  he  was  contemptuous.  "  Well, 
I  jolly  well  will  then,  if  you're  afraid  to,"  he  declared 
to  our  awed  respect,  and  did  so  with  such  vigour  when 
she  came  home  that  she  burst  into  loud  tears  and 
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retired  to  her  room,  telling  him  he  was  a  cruel  brute 
after  all  she'd  done  for  Garth,  and  that  she  wouldn't 
stay  at  the  farm  another  day. 

But  she  soon  came  down  again  in  quite  an  angelic 
humour  for  her,  and  we  all  played  "  Cheat  "  until 
midnight  to  show  we  were  friends  again. 

And  now  a  new  enemy  has  arisen  on  my  horizon — 
Oliver  Brant ! 

There  are  four  Brants  ;  big,  fair,  pugnacious  lads  ; 
sullen  of  eye  and  insolent  of  manner;  the  sons  of 
John  Brant  the  coal  merchant,  who  is  also  the  wealthiest 
man  in  the  place— and  the  most  detested. 

Oliver,  the  eldest,  is  my  old  foe  of  that  first  day 
at  Midford,  when  he  rudely  refused  me  a  lift  in  the 
station  bus,  and  although  I  bore  no  malice  for  it, 
from  that  time  there  has  been  an  instinctive  and  silent 
feud  between  us  which  has  strengthened  with  the 
passing  years. 

Since  my  arrival  at  Norton  Prior,  John  Brant  had 
increased  both  in  money  and  importance,  and  had 
moved  from  the  second  largest  house  in  the  village  to 
the  biggest— the  Hall,  once  the  property  of  old  Sir 
James  Perry,  and  vacant  through  his  death  some 
months  before. 

The  Hall  was  a  famous  house  with  a  long  history, 
and  I  believe  that  when  he  bought  it,  Brant  must 
have  imagined  that  he  bought  as  well  the  full  right 
to  be  considered  Squire,  like  those  other  men,  who 
had  lived  there  for  so  many  generations  before  he 
came,  but  in  this  he  was  sadly  mistaken.  Although 
he  employed  more  servants  and  gardeners  than  any 
man  for  miles  around,  and  gave  unlimited  fetes  to  the 
villagers  and  parties  to  their  children,  and  generally 
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behaved  as  a  good  Squire  should,  even  to  beef  and 
potatoes  at  Christmas  for  all  the  old  ladies — he  care- 
fully left  out  the  coal — he  remained  just  plain  "  Mr. 
Brant  up  to  the  Hall "  to  the  stolid  Somersetshire 
folk  of  Norton  Prior,  who  always  boasted  that  they 
"  knowed  gentry  when  they  zaw  'un,"  and  who,  in 
those  unenlightened  days,  put  breeding  before  wealth. 

John  Brant  made  another  error  when  he  invited 
everyone  up  to  the  Hall  to  look  over  its  new  glories 
and  went  round  telling  his  guests  what  he'd  paid  for 
it  all,  and  what  his  sons'  school  fees  cost  him.  For  a 
man  of  business  acumen  he  was  extraordinarily  stupid. 
He  did  it  to  us  once,  but  when  he  remarked  "  Of 
course,  you  know  my  boys  go  to  Eton/'  and  waited 
for  awed  and  respectful  murmurs,  Llewellyn  innocently 
replied,  "  Eton  ?  Good  Lord,  we  heard  it  was  Borstal," 
and  after  that  Mr.  Brant  stopped  boasting,  and  also 
— to  our  relief — stopped  asking  us  to  the  house. 

Like  his  sons  he  was  big  and  fair  and  evil-tempered, 
with  a  curious  habit  of  drawing  in  his  breath  when 
he  spoke  which  gave  an  unpleasant,  sibilant  sound  to 
his  speech,  a  trick  which  Oliver  Brant  inherited,  and 
which  I've  never  heard  since  without  thinking  its 
possessor  must  be  both  brutal-minded  and  dishonest. 

Yet  I  much  preferred  the  father  to  the  sons.  John 
Brant  was  vulgar  and  a  bully,  but  I  think  in  his  heart 
he  secretly  desired  our  friendship  and  longed  to  be  a 
big  man  in  the  church.  He  went  out  of  his  way  to 
be  civil  to  my  uncle  and  cousins,  and  had  always  a 
word  for  me  when  he  passed.  I  didn't  fear  him, 
but  inwardly,  though  I  never  once  admitted  it  even 
to  myself,  I  was  desperately  afraid  of  the  four  young 
Brants. 

They  were  so  much  heavier  of  build  and  muscle 
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than  I  was  ;  so  insolently  sneerful  of  expression  when 
they  met  me,  splashing  through  the  mud  or  tramping 
through  the  dust,  while  they  tore  by  on  bicycles  ringing 
their  bells  with  a  great  din,  and  forcing  me  into  the 
ditch  to  make  way  for  them  four  abreast ;  so  lewd  in 
their  talk  and  habits,  and  contemptuous  of  those  with 
less  money  to  spend.  Perhaps  it  is  wrong  to  say  I 
feared  them  all.  I  was  afraid  of  Oliver,  their  ring- 
leader—the others  scarcely  mattered,  they  followed 
where  he  led — and  I  knew  that  some  day  there  was 
bound  to  be  a  clash.  It  might  not  come  for  many 
months,  but  come  it  would.  The  village  wasn't  big 
enough  to  hold  the  pair  of  us  in  peace  now  we  were 
growing  up. 

Once  or  twice,  I  blush  to  admit  it,  I've  walked 
home  from  Midford  through  the  fields,  rather  than 
risk  encountering  them  on  the  road.  In  this  cowardly 
way  I  preserved  my  spiritual  dignity  and  had  the 
whole  path  to  myself ;  and  on  meeting  stolid,  grazing 
cattle  I  would  pretend  they  were  my  foes  and  throw 
them  a  glance  of  such  ineffable  scorn  that  they'd 
raise  their  heads  to  stare  at  me  blankly  with  their 
large,  round  eyes  before  moving  quietly  away  to  con- 
tinue their  grazing. 

But  one  day  during  the  summer  holidays  I  forgot 
this  golden  rule  while  out  with  Martha,  although  I 
knew  quite  well  that  the  four  Brants  were  about. 

It  was  July,  and  we'd  walked  into  Midford  together 
to  buy  sweets,  spending  a  whole,  delicious,  sticky  hour 
in  Mrs.  Potts'  shop,  buying  toffee  and  nougat  and 
chocolate  beans — delicious  to  me  chiefly  because  Thea 
Marshall  was  there,  and  wherever  Thea  was  I  found  a 
thrilled  contentment. 

She  and  her  mother  had  taken  the  little  school 
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cottage,  which  my  uncle  had  let  to  them  for  a  very  low 
rent,  the  year  before.  Mrs.  Marshall  was  a  solicitor's 
widow,  hard  up  and  rather  too  consciously  refined 
and  delicate  to  approve  of  us  and  our  youthful  noise 
and  vulgarity,  but  from  the  very  first  instant  my 
rounding  eyes  had  fallen  upon  Thea  in  church  I'd 
gone  down  before  her  golden  plaits  and  Dresden  china 
face  like  a  leaf  before  the  wind.  Even  Llewellyn  had 
said  she  was  quite  a  pretty  kid,  and  that  from  him 
meant  she  was  really  beautiful.  I  know  that  beside 
her  exquisite  fairness  Martha,  who  was  growing  much 
handsomer,  looked  like  a  thin  and  angular  young 
savage. 

And  now,  at  the  very  sight  of  her  and  just  because 
I  wanted  to  be  completely  at  my  ease,  my  cheeks 
were  at  once  suffused  with  a  vivid  blush  and  my  voice, 
which  was  breaking,  shot  up  to  a  shrill  treble,  obliging 
me,  in  my  confusion,  to  leave  all  the  talking  to  Martha, 
who  was  always  a  noble  ally  in  such  crises. 

She  at  once  interested  Thea  in  a  box  of  coloured 
fondants,  and  by  the  time  they'd  finished  admiring 
these  and  were  going  into  raptures  over  the  jelly  mice 
I  was  able  to  enter  into  the  conversation  again  in 
quite  a  deep  and  imposing  baritone. 

Unfortunately,  Thea  couldn't  walk  home  with  us. 
Her  mother  was  in  the  dentist's,  and  she  was  to  meet 
her  there.  So  after  that  hour  of  perfect  bliss  we  said 
a  lingering  and,  on  my  part,  very  regretful  farewell 
and  started  off  down  the  cobbled  main  street  towards 
Norton  Prior  Lane. 

I  loved  Midford,  even  when  Thea's  presence  was 
not  there  to  make  it  still  more  enchanting  to  me.  It 
had  a  charm  which  nothing  could  dispel. 

I  loved  the  quaint  old  market  square,  with  its  big, 
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grey  stone  houses  that  dated  back  to  early  Tudor 
times  and  had  seen  stirring  history;  most  of  them 
draped  with  creeper,  or  bearing  on  their  fine  old  sides 
the  wax- white  blossoms  of  magnolias  ;  and  the  winding 
roads,  and  the  sleepy,  polite  little  shops  where  they 
sold  all  the  things  you  wouldn't  expect  them  to  in 
one  sublime  and  prodigal  splurge.  So  that  you  bought 
Canterbury  mutton  at  the  pots  and  pans  shop  on  the 
corner,  because  they  were  agents  for  it — it  was  stored 
with  simple  innocence  among  the  packing-cases  in  the 
back  room ;  and  bloaters  and  black  pudding  at  the 
little  shoe-maker's  near  the  station,  where  the  mingled 
scents  of  old  leather  and  fish  and  boiled  pigs'  inwards 
was  rather  overpowering;  and  the  best  cheese  was 
kept  by  the  newsagent. 

Then  there  was  the  old  church  in  Flagon  lane,  where 
the  dark  and  dusty  gallery  threatened  at  every  moment 
to  crash  on  your  venturesome  head  if  you  dared  to 
creep  inside.  That  had  stood  since  before  the  Re- 
formation— since  long  before  the  present  church  was 
built,  though  it  was  fairly  old — and  had  been  used 
as  a  cottage  even,  until  it  was  condemned.  They 
said  that  Cromwell's  bullets  were  still  in  its  crumbling 
walls,  but  we  never  found  any,  often  though  we 
searched. 

And  beyond  that,  down  by  the  river — our  river, 
running  on  and  widening,  which  we  thought  unfair  of 
it — the  ruins  of  the  old  Manor,  where  we  discovered 
the  ice-house  in  the  grounds.  ...  A  dozen  things, 
dear  to  the  boys  and  girls  we  were  ;  and  dear  to 
memory. 

Reaching  the  Post  Office,  we  nearly  collided  with 
Mr.  Spillet,  who  was  coming  out,  and  who  on  catching 
sight  of  us  turned  a  dark  crimson  and  shot  back  out 
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of  sight  again  ;  eccentric  conduct  which  had  its  ex- 
planation in  something  that  had  happened  in  the 
spring,  when  my  uncle  misguidedly  asked  him  in  to 
supper. 

Mr.  Spillet  has  no  social  graces,  but  we  found  that 
night  that  he  had  an  astonishing  fund  of  conversation 
— chiefly  about  organs  and  canaries,  canaries  being 
his  hobby,  and  when  he  talked  no  one  else  could  get 
in  a  word.  I  think  our  efforts  at  polite  interest  must 
have  gone  to  his  head,  for  he  grew  quite  superior  in 
his  manner  to  my  uncle  when  he  found  he  knew 
nothing  whatever  about  these  birds  ;  and  having  got 
away  with  this,  began  to  patronize  him.  He  did 
more ;  he  patronized  Llewellyn,  an  action  on  a  par 
with  patting  a  man-eating  tiger  on  the  head. 

At  supper  he  gorged  on  everything  in  sight,  drank 
his  soup  with  a  fork,  and  having  eaten  heartily  of 
preserved  ginger,  asked  when  the  dessert  came,  "  Are 
these  nuts  hot  ?  "  a  foolish  remark  which,  in  con- 
junction with  his  other  offences,  sealed  his  fate  as  far 
as  Llewellyn  was  concerned. 

My  cousin  had  never  lost  his  love  of  practical  jokes, 
and  it  was  obvious  that  so  stupid  a  young  man  would 
eat  anything  ;  so  having  stealthily  signalled  to  me 
across  the  room,  he  led  the  way  upstairs  to  the  medi- 
cine chest  and  found  there  a  tin  of  chocolate-covered 
aperient  tablets  that  had  once  deceived  me  in  my 
younger  days. 

These  he  arranged  in  an  empty  chocolate  box,  each 
in  its  frilly  wrapper,  and  carrying  them  gleefully  to  the 
drawing-room  where  Mr.  Spillet  was  still  talking  of 
canaries,  placed  them  beside  the  unsuspecting  organist 
and  sat  down  close  at  hand  with  a  sort  of  devilish 
twinkle  in  his  eyes  to  await  results. 
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At  first  Mr.  Spillet  was  too  busy  talking  to  notice 
the  chocolate  box,  and  the  strain  began  to  give  me  a 
fit  of  giggles  which  I  managed  to  excuse  by  pretending 
Mr.  Spillet's  conversation  was  so  amusing  that  I  had 
to  laugh.  Luckily,  he'd  just  made  a  joke,  and  at 
this  he  promptly  repeated  it,  adding  for  our  benefit, 
"  Wasn't  that  rich,  eh  ?    Wasn't  that  rich  ?  " 

Then  he  saw  the  inviting  box  and  took  one  of  the 
tablets,  chewing  it  up  so  fast  that  we  knew  we  were 
safe.  A  second  later,  he  took  another  ;  and  after 
that,  having  made  a  half-hearted  offer  of  them  to  the 
rest  of  us  which  no  one,  thank  heaven,  accepted,  he 
ate  the  lot,  and  finished  his  cup  of  coffee. 

For  half  an  hour  longer  he  continued  to  talk,  but 
by  then  his  manner  was  growing  distrait  and  his  ex- 
pression wild.  He  struggled  on  bravely  for  a  few 
minutes  more,  only  to  break  off  abruptly  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence  and,  without  a  word  of  explanation  or 
apology,  unless  a  sort  of  howl  could  be  considered  one, 
run  from  the  room. 

Seizing  his  hat  from  the  stand,  he  tore  open  the 
front  door  and  vanished  down  the  drive  at  a  rapid, 
ungainly  gallop,  leaving  my  uncle  staring  mildly  and 
bewilderedly  after  him,  fully  convinced  that  he  suffered 
from  some  form  of  mental  trouble. 

From  that  day  he  was  always  especially  kind  to 
"  poor  Spillet  "  and  watched  him  anxiously  for  further 
traces  of  insanity.  And  from  that  day  the  organist 
had  gone  to  any  lengths  to  avoid  the  rest  of  us,  which 
explained  his  sudden  disappearance  now. 

We  left  the  town  and  crossed  the  little  bridge,  the 
summer  dust  like  white  velvet  on  our  shabby  shoes  ; 
our  mouths  too  full  of  toffee  to  make  speech  desirable, 
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although  once  or  twice  I  did  essay  a  remark  that  was 
more  or  less  intelligible,  to  which  Martha  responded 
with  a  gurgle  or  a  nod. 

Round  the  bend  we  went,  into  the  stretch  that  was 
best  of  all  so  far  as  beauty  went — a  narrow  road 
between  steep  banks  and  hedges  and  tall  trees  ;  limes, 
sweetly  heavy  and  yet  delicate  of  scent,  filling  the  air 
with  perfume  at  intervals,  and  handing  on  the  torch 
to  rows  of  beans  in  the  fields  beyond — sicklier  and  more 
pungent,  but  also  sweet. 

I  was  supremely  happy  at  that  moment.  I  was 
with  Martha  who  understood  me  perfectly  ;  with  whom 
I  could  argue  without  anger,  or  hold  a  complete  silence 
without  being  thought  either  sulky  or  odd,  and  who,  I 
suspected,  admired  me  as  much  as  I  admired  Llewellyn 
and  found  me  almost  as  fascinating  as  I  found  him. 
Mingled  with  all  these  pleasant  things  was  the  scrunch 
and  flavour  of  toffee,  bringing  a  sort  of  effortless  satis- 
faction to  one's  soul.  If  Thea  had  been  there  it  would 
have  been  even  better,  although  then  the  peace  would 
have  changed  to  more  disturbing  emotions,  and  think- 
ing of  her,  I  cleared  my  mouth  sufficiently  to  remark, 
"  She's  awfully  pretty,  isn't  she  ?  " 

"  Who  ?  "  asked  Martha  thickly. 

"  Thea." 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  so."    She  sounded  unenthusiastic. 
"  She's  very  pink-and-white,  though." 
"  I  like  her  pink-and-white." 

"  Men  always  do."  Martha's  tone  was  disparaging 
and  I  might  have  quarrelled  with  her  on  that  senti- 
ment but  for  the  fact  that  she'd  called  me  a  man.  The 
use  of  this  delightful  word  showed  such  intelligence 
that  I  was  mollified  at  once  and  began  to  talk  of 
other  things  in  my  deepest  voice,  so  that  our  little 
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tiff  was  soon  forgotten  and  we  walked  on  in  the  greatest 
contentment  again. 

Then  the  serpent  invaded  our  Eden — or  rather,  three 
serpents.  From  a  distance  down  the  road  behind  us 
came  the  furious  ringing  of  bicycle  bells,  shattering 
the  peace  of  the  morning  into  tingling  ugliness ;  and 
round  the  bend  at  top  speed  rode  Oliver,  Luke,  and 
William  Brant,  bearing  rapidly  down  upon  us. 

I  glanced  back,  bit  my  lip,  and  wavered,  eyeing 
Martha,  who  kept  serenely  on. 

"  Better  get  into  the  side  and  let  'em  go  by,  I  s'pose," 
I  suggested,  feeling  cross  and  shamefaced.  "  Filthy 
beasts.    I  forgot  they  were  home." 

"  Why  should  we  get  into  the  side  ?  "  asked  Martha, 
through  the  toffee.  "  They've  got  heaps  of  room  to 
pass.    I'm  going  to  stay  where  I  am." 

"  But  they'll  knock  you  down." 

"  I  don't  care  !  "  I  knew  that  tone.  It  meant  that 
my  cousin  would  be  knocked  down  fifty  times  over 
rather  than  give  in.  I  wavered  still  more,  uncertain 
whether  to  support  her  in  her  bold  stand  against 
tyranny  and  be  rolled  in  the  dust  with  her,  or  to  retire  to 
the  hedge  and  leave  her  there,  the  solitary  defender 
of  our  rights.  I  was  still  wavering  when  the  eldest 
Brant,  certain,  I  suppose,  of  our  hastily  seeking  refuge 
in  the  ditch,  rode  full  tilt  into  me  and  shot  over  his 
handlebars  with  a  force  and  unexpectedness  that  laid 
him  comfortably  out  on  the  road  on  his  nose  ! 

He  got  up,  just  after  I  did,  used  a  very  bad  word, 
and  found  a  handkerchief  to  staunch  the  crimson  flow. 
I'd  caught  the  bicycle  chiefly  on  my  best  padded 
portion  and  was  rubbing  it  hard  and  gazing  ruthfully 
at  a  skinned  elbow  while  I  did  so.  While  Martha,  who 
was  mostly  to  blame,  stood  staring  at  young  Brant 
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with  her  eyes  blazing  defiance,  enraged  by  the  damage 
to  me,  I  suppose. 

"  You  big  beast !  "  she  said. 

Oliver  Brant,  who  was  nearly  eighteen,  stared  at 
her.  Then  he  looked  round  for  his  brothers,  who'd 
navigated  us  and  come  to  rest  of  their  own  volition 
some  ten  yards  farther  on.  There,  leaning  on  their 
bicycles,  they  stood  and  watched.    He  swore  again. 

"  B  !  "  he  said. 

Martha  was  not  shocked.  She'd  heard  the  word 
before  so  its  employment  by  Oliver  Brant  had  no  shat- 
tering effect.    The  contempt  in  her  eyes  only  deepened. 

"  Co-al !  "  she  remarked  sweetly,  chanting  it  with 
the  correct  intonation.    "  Co-o-al !  " 

I  stopped  rubbing  my  behind  part  to  stare.  Martha, 
a  year  my  junior  and  usually  so  quiet,  standing  up 
to  Brant  the  bully  and  cheeking  him  !  I  felt  the  world 
must  be  coming  to  an  end. 

"  B  y  b  !  "  swore  Oliver  Brant  through  the 

fold  of  a  handkerchief  that  was  rapidly  becoming  a 
uniform  scarlet.  "  What  the  hell  do  you  mean  by 
getting  in  my  way  ?  " 

"  Co-al !  "  responded  Martha,  who  fully  appreciated 
the  exasperating  quality  of  this  retort  and  preferred  to 
follow  up  her  advantage. 

"  And  you'd  plenty  of  room,"  I  put  in.  "  What 
do  you  mean  by  knocking  me  down  ?  " 

Oliver  Brant  explained  what  he'd  meant  with  several 

"  B  s  "  inserted  to  give  it  colour.    "  You  should 

have  been  in  the  ditch,"  he  said.  "  That's  the  place  for 
dirty,  pauper,  parson's  brats.    Look  at  my  machine." 

It  was  certainly  twisted.  The  rear  mudguard  had 
managed  to  get  bent  in  such  a  fashion  that  it  rasped 
the  wheel,  making  riding  almost  impossible,  and  the 
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handlebars  were  out  of  place.  Oliver  Brant  jerked 
it  up,  his  nose  still  dribbling  a  red  tide  over  his  grey 
flannels,  and  used  several  words  that  were  new  to  me, 
although  I  knew  most  of  the  popular  curses  in  vogue 
at  public  schools. 

"  I'll  sue  you  for  it,"  he  snarled.  "  I'll  tell  my 
father  to  have  you  up  and  you'll  pay  a  whacking  big 
fine  ;  see  if  you  don't,  you  damn',  dirty,  blasted  little 
swine  you." 

"  Co-o-al !  "  chanted  Martha  tauntingly,  and  now  I 
took  up  the  glad  refrain  with  a  deeper  note. 

Co-o-o-al !  "  I  roared,  gaining  courage  from  the 
obvious  impression  it  made  on  Oliver  Brant,  who  was 
green  with  fury  and  yet  helpless.  And  incontinently, 
the  enemy  fled !  Strange  though  it  seems,  Bully 
Brant  was  routed  by  one  small  word,  as  bullies  have 
been  before  since  the  world  began.  He  gave  us  one 
long,  final  glare  and  slouched  off  down  the  road  to 
where  his  brothers  were  still  waiting,  wheeling  his 
battered  machine  with  one  hand  and  holding  his  soaked 
handkerchief  to  his  nose  with  the  other. 

But  as  he  went,  he  turned  and  stuck  out  his  tongue 
— stuck  it  out  like  a  fat,  red  signal  of  hate  and  bitter- 
ness ;  undignified  and  childish,  but  venomous.  And 
while  Martha  coldly  ignored  this  as  beneath  her,  I, 
the  less  subtle  male,  not  only  answered  it  in  kind  but 
put  my  fingers  to  my  nose  as  well ! 
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AFTER  that  glorious  victory  the  young  Brants 
worried  us  no  more.  They  passed  me  in  sullen 
silence  when  we  chanced  to  meet,  and  it  was  obvious 
they  had  no  intention  of  reopening  hostilities  for  the 
present.  Martha's  war-cry  seemed  at  least  to  have  put 
fear  into  Oliver  Brant's  soul  and  broken  his  arrogance, 
which  proves  once  again  that  the  female  of  the  species 
is  more  deadly  than  the  male. 

Yet  in  spite  of  our  triumph  I  felt  a  vague  discomfort 
over  the  whole  affair  when  the  first  satisfaction  died. 
Knowing  Oliver  Brant,  I  was  quite  certain  the  feud 
was  actually  far  bitterer  than  before,  and  that  although 
my  cousin  serenely  regarded  the  incident  as  closed  it 
was  really  only  beginning  ;  and  because  the  victory 
had  been  Martha's,  rather  than  my  own,  I  was  ungrate- 
ful enough  to  be  both  ashamed  and  dissatisfied. 

It  rankled.  I  wished  with  all  my  heart  that  it  had 
been  my  own  courage,  not  Martha's  superior  pluck, 
which  had  routed  the  enemy,  and  as  the  slight  in- 
feriority complex  which  this  gave  increased  with 
brooding  over  it,  I  grew  almost  indignant  with  her  for 
having  butted  in  and  spoilt  my  opportunity  for  being 
heroic.  I  was  sure  that  Thea  would  have  hung  back 
and  waited  for  me  to  act  instead  of  taking  matters  into 
her  own  hands  ;  which  was,  of  course,  the  correct 
attitude  for  a  girl  to  show. 
So  instead  of  being  thankful  to  poor  Martha  for  her 
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noble  defence  of  me,  I  was  just  the  reverse,  in  spite  of 
my  reluctant  admiration  for  her  spirit. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  John  Brant  committed  an 
act  of  sacrilege  which  brought  the  whole  village  about 
his  ears. 

In  his  efforts  to  win  their  hearts  he'd  thought  out 
a  scheme  that,  I  suppose,  he  believed  was  bound  to 
please.  The  cottage  gardens  were  small  and  the  allot- 
ments not  very  adequate  for  their  needs,  or  so  he 
decided,  so  why  shouldn't  he  buy  some  land  and  divide 
it  among  those  who  most  required  it — not  quite  as 
charity,  perhaps,  for  that  wouldn't  be  a  business  pro- 
position, and  Brant  was  a  business  man  before  he  was 
a  philanthropist,  but  at  a  modest  rental  ?  And  having 
hit  on  this  excellent  idea  and  realized  that  it  would  keep 
his  name  before  them,  he  looked  about  at  once  for 
suitable  acres,  and  his  eye  fell  on  a  spot  known  locally 
as  the  Hollows. 

The  plan  was  certainly  to  keep  his  name  before  them, 
but  not  in  the  way  he  desired.  The  Hollows  were  low- 
lying  ground,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village,  at  the 
foot  of  a  sweep  of  wide  meadow  so  steep  that  it  was 
almost  sheer — so  steep,  indeed,  that  looking  upwards 
from  the  bottom  one  could  dream  the  meadow  touched 
the  sky ;  a  flat,  secluded  stretch  of  fields,  intersected 
by  a  lane  that  wandered  on  for  ever,  leading  nowhere — 
at  least,  I  never  came  to  the  end  of  it — and  the  home  of 
little  snakes  and  frogs  with  golden  eyes. 

A  moist,  hot,  steamy  place,  the  Hollows  ;  but  an 
Eden  of  fertile  loveliness  so  far  as  wild  flowers  were 
concerned.  Orchids,  cowslips,  violets,  bluebells,  prim- 
roses, corn-marigolds,  fat  pink  foxgloves,  briony,  wild 
roses — all  these  in  their  seasons,  and  many  more, 
flourished  in  the  thick  heat  and  blossomed  with  amazing 
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beauty ;  and  it  was  here  that  generations  of  Norton 
Prior  children  had  gathered  cowslips  for  the  wine,  and 
the  first  spring  primroses  and  violets  to  sell  in  Taunton. 

John  Brant  had  no  soul  for  flowers,  but  his  venal 
mind  must  have  seen  that  where  they  grew  in  such  rich 
profusion  vegetables  would  be  equally  profuse.  He 
set  about  in  secret,  buying  the  land  for  the  furtherance 
of  his  schemes,  and  I  believe  he  must  have  imagined  that 
before  he  died  the  land  would  be  known  far  and  wide 
as  "  Squire's  allotments  " — but  the  name  it  eventually 
gained  was  a  vastly  less  polite  one. 

News  of  this  latest  project  began  to  leak  out  as  such 
news  quickly  does  in  villages,  and  at  first  it  was  dis- 
believed. But  as  fresh  evidence  was  forthcoming  the 
knowing  grins  changed  to  growls  and  at  once  they 
were  up  in  arms.  The  coal  merchant  had  never  been 
popular  for  all  his  money.  He  was  too  smooth-tongued 
and  uncertain  in  his  dealings  to  win  their  respect,  and 
now  they  actively  disliked  him  and  all  his  seed. 

What  right  had  Brant  to  touch  the  land  which  had 
been  free  to  them  and  theirs  for  generations  ?  Putting 
a  fee  on  the  earth  that  was  their  heritage  ;  spacing  its 
liberty  with  wire  and  fencing  ;  laying  its  verdant 
loveliness  waste  beneath  the  biting  steel  of  spade  and 
plough.  They  weren't  going  to  stand  that,  no,  not 
they!  Not  for  a  hundred  Brants.  The  Hollows 
became  the  sole  topic  of  conversation  at  the  inn  of 
nights  now,  usurping  the  place  of  Lloyd  George,  the 
little  Welsh  lawyer  who  was  becoming  so  truculent, 
and  his  mysterious  friend,  Mr.  Budget. 

The  first  we  heard  of  it  was  when  a  deputation 
arrived  at  the  house  to  ask  my  uncle's  intercession,  and 
at  once  we  were  as  furious  as  the  rest.  To  have  to  think 
of  this  paradise  we  knew  so  well  lying  in  furrowed 
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ugliness  for  John  Brant's  greater  glory  was  more  than 
we  could  bear.  Even  Llewellyn  seemed  stirred. 
Hitherto  his  affection  for  the  village  had  not  been  over- 
whelming and  he'd  never  gone  within  yards  of  the 
Hollows,  but  now,  from  his  manner,  he  seemed  to  regard 
the  whole  thing  as  a  personal  insult,  and  quoted  a 
portion  of  "  England,  My  England  "  with  immense 
effect.  I  could  almost  see  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  while 
he  recited,  but  the  deputation  was  visibly  impressed. 

Meanwhile,  my  dear  old  uncle  was  murmuring  some- 
thing about  land-tenure  and  frankalmoigns  to  him- 
self ;  agreeing  to  do  his  best,  and  reason  with  the 
vandal.  This  he  did  the  next  day,  but  his  efforts  met 
with  no  success.  Brant  was  furious  at  the  manner  in 
which  his  scheme  had  been  received,  and  swore  that  if 
the  damn  fools  didn't  want  the  ground  he'd  build  him- 
self a  house  upon  it. 

"  And  by  God,  it  shall  be  the  biggest  house  in  the 
county  !  "  he  roared,  dropping  for  once  his  smooth 
tones. 

"  It  has  always  belonged  to  the  village,"  said  my 
uncle  gently.  "  I  rather  wonder  how  you  bought  it — 
in  Saxon  days  the  only  price  was  a  prayer." 

"  And  shall  be  again,"  answered  the  coal  merchant. 
"  I'm  paying  good  money  for  that  land,  and  anyone 
who  wants  to  set  a  foot  on  it  shall  come  on  his  belly 
first ;  you  can  tell  them  so." 

The  only  person  who  enjoyed  the  interview  was 
Llewellyn.  He  said  he'd  never  liked  John  Brant  so 
much. 

Soon  after  this  vague  rumours  began  to  spread  about 
the  village,  buzzing  like  hornets.  Old  Brant  was  to  be 
tarred  and  feathered  ;  that  was  the  first  one.  Old 
Brant  was  not  to  be  tarred  and  feathered,  he  was  to  be 
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burnt  in  effigy,  and  the  guy  set  up  right  before  his 
gates — they  were  sending  to  Taunton  for  voirwoorks  to 
make  a  big  blaze ;  all  the  men  and  boys  of  Norton 
Prior,  supported  by  their  womenfolk,  were  to  hold  a 
mass  meeting  there  while  the  bonfire  consumed  their 
foe  .  .  .  and  so  it  went  on.  Nobody  seemed  to  know 
where  the  rumours  started,  but  everyone  repeated  them 
with  the  prefix,"  They  say,"  and  was  ready  to  act  upon 
them  at  any  moment. 

Ribald  songs  floated  about  the  district,  their  words 
set  to  popular  tunes  of  the  day,  and  were  chanted 
lustily  by  the  villagers  as  they  passed  the  Hall.  There 
was  all  the  stir  and  excitement  of  an  election  without 
the  rivalry,  for  on  the  subject  of  John  Brant  the  village 
was  now  as  one. 

If  I  had  any  suspicions  as  to  the  authorship  of  all 
this,  they  were  so  wild  that  I  kept  them  to  myself. 
Once  upon  a  time  I  might  have  been  unwise  enough  to 
pass  them  on  to  Llewellyn  as  a  gentle  hint  but  now  I 
knew  better.  I  was  afraid  that  with  his  usual  shatter- 
ing directness  he  might  admit  his  guilt  and  leave  me 
without  a  leg  to  stand  on.    So  I  held  my  peace. 

In  any  case,  he  was  enjoying  the  whole  affair  and 
made  no  attempt  to  disguise  it. 

"  It  do  cheer  the  oowld  place  up  zummat  wonderful," 
he  remarked  gleefully,  when  Martha  asked  him  what 
good  it  would  do,  and  when  she  pointed  out  that  the 
Hollows  would  be  ruined,  just  the  same,  he  replied  that 
something  must  be  sacrificed,  however  sublime  the 
cause. 

"  The  Hollows,"  he  observed  with  a  noble  gesture — 
slightly  spoilt  by  a  gulp,  which  he  blamed  on  the  straw- 
berries we  were  eating — "  will  be  an  eternal  monument 
to  a  glorious  stand  against  tyranny,  tiddly  pom  !  " 
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"  Oh,  Macawber  !  "  retorted  Martha,  making  a  face 
at  him.  "  That's  no  use.  We  want  them  as  they  are — 
not  monuments  or  anything  silly  like  that.  I'm  going 
down  there  now,  to  say  good-bye,  because  I  may  never 
have  another  chance.  Are  you  coming  with  me, 
Hughie  ?  " 

I  said  that  I  was  not,  rather  ungraciously.  I  knew 
she'd  be  hurt  and  sometimes  I  liked  hurting  her,  when 
she  was  inclined  to  be  cheeky  about  the  object  of  my 
affections  ;  it  showed  her  I  wouldn't  put  up  with  that 
sort  of  rot.  Besides,  she'd  called  me  Hughie,  and  only 
the  day  before  I'd  told  her  I  thought  it  a  childish 
name.  I  added  with  dignity  now  that  I  was  going 
into  the  village  to  fetch  my  shoes,  keeping  to  myself 
the  fact  that  I  hoped  to  meet  Thea  there  if  I  was  lucky. 

"  You  might  bring  mine,  too,  like  a  good  chap,"  put 
in  Jonah,  lifting  his  nose  from  the  pages  of  a  thriller 
just  long  enough  to  say  it ;  and  a  moment  later,  as 
Martha  went  disconsolately  off  down  the  drive, 
Llewellyn  rose  to  his  feet  from  the  old  deck-chair  he'd 
been  sprawling  in  at  full  length,  upsetting  Rupert,  who 
was  leaning  on  him  to  draw  a  weird  animal  he  said  was 
a  cow,  and  intimated  that  he  would  go  with  me. 
"  Just  as  far  as  the  green,"  he  said,  "  and  don't  walk 
fast.  I'm  too  waarm  to  do  more  than  place  one  languid 
foot  before  the  other." 

This  meant  that  if  we  did  meet  Thea,  Llewellyn 
would  do  all  the  talking  and  leave  me  dumb,  but  I  was 
so  pleased  and  proud  to  have  him  as  my  companion  that 
I  dismissed  the  thought  as  unworthy  of  the  honour,  and 
we  started  off  at  a  snail's  pace,  conversing  amiably. 
For  the  past  few  days  a  heat  wave  had  reduced  us  all 
to  a  state  of  passive  exhaustion,  and  even  Llewellyn 
had  found  it  almost  too  hot  to  tease  ;  spending  most  of 
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his  time  under  a  tree,  clad  in  a  bathing  suit,  to  the 
scandalization  of  the  Churchwarden's  wife,  who  caught 
sight  of  him  when  she  came  to  visit  my  aunt.  In  the 
year  1910  bathing  suits  were  worn  in  the  sea  and  no- 
where else — not  even  in  the  privacy  of  one's  garden. 

Outside  the  door  of  the  cobbler's  cottage  we  met 
a  village  maiden  dragging  a  howling  smaller  child  along 
by  the  hand.  She  stopped  to  drop  a  curtsy  on  seeing 
us,  and  I  asked  what  was  wrong. 

"  Her's  been  stung  by  a  wopsie,"  she  explained,  and 
Llewellyn  looked  shocked. 

"  A  wopsie  ?  "  he  repeated  severely,  "  my  good  child, 
what  language  is  this  ?  You  mean  a  waasp,  or  Vespa 
vulgaris,  known  among  the  savages  of  Central  Europe 
as  a  wasp.  Always  learn  to  speak  correctly  while 
you're  young  and  you'll  be  none  the  wiser  when  you're 
older.  Here  is  tuppence  to  buy  it  some  lollipops — and 
may  I  suggest  that  you  get  the  kind  which  are  com- 
monly designated  '  gob  stoppers  ' ;  it  seems  to  me 
highly  desirable  that  its  gob  should  be  stopped." 

And  leaving  the  two  gaping  after  him,  he  strolled  on 
alone,  calling  back  as  an  afterthought  to  me,  "  Don't 
be  long  ;  for  this  night,  Master  Ridley,  we  shall  light 
such  a  fire  as  shall  never  be  put  out." 

This  cryptic  remark  went  with  me  into  the  musty 
dimness  of  the  cobbler's  little  shop,  but  the  moment 
I  stood  inside  it,  with  the  scent  of  leather,  old  and  new, 
in  my  nose,  and  the  rasp  of  tools  in  my  ears,  it  faded, 
as  all  things  had  a  way  of  doing  before  the  presence  of 
Gipsy  Dick  Summerfield,  the  cobbler  himself. 

He  was  sitting  with  his  heavy  leather  apron  over  his 
knees,  and  his  last  before  him,  hammering  away  at  a 
pair  of  farm  boots,  his  good  leg  stretched  out  in  front 
of  him,  and  the  other,  which  was  shaped  curiously  like 
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the  foreleg  of  a  horse  with  a  horse's  hoof  as  a  foot  and 
wrapped  round  with  leather  thongs  instead  of  clothed  in 
sock  and  boot,  half  hidden  beneath  his  chair. 

Before  Gipsy  Dick  was  born  his  mother  had  gone 
one  day  across  a  field  where  a  savage  horse  was  grazing. 
The  brute  had  chased  her,  and  when  her  son  came  into 
the  world  soon  after  the  mark  of  that  terror  was 
stamped  on  him  for  ever.  But  with  it,  oddly  enough, 
was  a  passion  for  horses  as  though  with  his  misshapen 
limb  there  had  been  begat  in  him  love  for  the  very 
creature  who  had  maimed  him.  As  a  tiny  child,  he 
had  run  away  a  dozen  times  to  play  in  the  meadows 
near  them,  and  although  riding  was  a  difficult  business 
for  him,  he'd  learnt  to  stick  in  the  saddle  very  skilfully 
by  the  time  he  was  ten. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  he  went  to  work  at  a  big  stable 
outside  Taunton,  and  when,  eight  years  later,  the 
owner  died  and  the  horses  were  sold  far  away,  Gipsy 
Dick  begged  that  he  might  take  the  three  he  loved 
best  to  their  new  home  in  the  Midlands — and  take  them 
he  did  ;  not  by  rail,  as  they  expected,  but  through  the 
long  white  roads  and  winding  lanes  of  England ;  the 
three  horses  on  a  halter,  Dick  limping  at  their  side. 
They  were  two  weeks  and  more  on  the  journey,  and 
although  the  man  was  sick  with  fatigue  when  he  reached 
his  destination,  his  charges  were  in  perfect  trim  ;  so  he 
got  off  with  a  lecture. 

Birmingham  way,  he  fell  in  with  gipsies.  They  were 
collecting  half-broken  colts  and  ragged  ponies  to  sell  at 
Barnet  Fair  the  following  month.  Dick  threw  in  his 
lot  with  them,  lured  by  the  freedom  of  their  nomad 
life,  and  for  seven  years  he  travelled  from  fair  to  fair, 
living  in  a  van  and  tending  the  horses.  Then  his 
mother  became  seriously  ill,  and  knowing  she  couldn't 
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live,  my  uncle  sent  a  message  to  the  wanderer  to  come 
home. 

He  had  no  address  to  which  he  could  send,  but  he 
entrusted  the  message  by  word  of  mouth  to  a  passing 
gipsy,  and  about  a  week  later  Dick  Summerfield  came 
quietly  into  the  village  and  appeared  at  the  Rectory 
door,  leaving  my  uncle  with  rather  the  feeling  of 
Aladdin  when  he  rubbed  the  magic  lamp.  He  was  in 
time.  Old  Mrs.  Summerfield  was  alive  and  pleased  to 
see  him,  and  her  last  words  to  him  were  an  appeal  to 
give  up  his  roaming  life  and  live  respectably  in  the 
village.  "  Trapsing  about  with  a  lot  of  dirty  gipsies," 
was  how  she  put  it,  and  indeed,  the  old  woman  had 
probably  suffered  considerably,  for  in  the  West 
Country  the  gipsy  is  regarded  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  Southern  States  of  America  view  the  negro. 

Dick  Summerfield  gave  his  word,  and  he  kept  it, 
however  much  it  cost  him ;  but  his  heart  was  never 
within  the  narrow  space  of  his  cottage  walls.  His 
stock  was  chiefly  saddles  and  riding  whips,  but  there 
was  no  great  sale  for  them  in  Norton  Prior,  so  to  live 
he  became  the  village  cobbler  as  well,  and  did  a  fair 
trade,  I  believe,  for  his  work  was  good  and  his  prices 
low  ;  but  boots  and  shoes  were  only  bread  and  butter  ; 
his  saddles  and  whips  were  the  loves  of  his  life,  and 
sometimes  while  he  talked  he'd  gently  stroke  the 
leather  surface  of  those  near  him,  as  if  it  were  the 
smooth  coat  of  a  horse. 

Gipsy  Dick  was  about  thirty  at  the  time  I  knew  him. 
He'd  come  back  to  Norton  Prior  in  the  same  year  that 
I  arrived  there  myself,  which  made  a  sort  of  bond, 
somehow;  but  I  liked  him  for  himself.  He  was  a 
slight,  pale,  sad-faced  young  man,  with  a  quiet  manner 
and  a  reputation  for  being  taciturn,  though  he  never 
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showed  that  side  of  him  to  us.  When  he  chose  he 
could  tell  us  all  sorts  of  interesting  stories,  and  he 
was  about  the  only  person  in  the  district  whom 
Llewellyn  respected  sufficiently  to  consider  worth  talk- 
ing to. 

The  cobbler  looked  up  at  me  with  a  smile  now,  and 
touched  his  forehead  in  the  countryman's  gesture  of 
respect. 

"  Come  for  your  shoes,  Mr.  Hugh  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  They're  done  and  I'd  like  you  to  look  at  them,  afore 
I  wrap  'em  up." 

He  held  them  out,  proud,  as  he'd  reason  to  be,  of 
their  good  finish,  and  when  I  said  they  were  fine, 
wrapped  both  pairs  in  a  sheet  of  newspaper — news- 
paper was  our  principal  wrapping  in  Norton  Prior,  and 
nobody  was  ashamed  of  it — humming  below  his  breath. 
After  a  moment  the  humming  became  words. 

"  What's  that  song,  Gipsy  Dick  ?  "  I  asked,  seating 
myself  on  a  box  near  the  window ;  "  I  don't  remember 
hearing  it  before." 

"  You  wouldn't,  Mr.  Hugh,"  he  replied.  "  It's  a 
song  my  friends  sing— the  folks  round  here  don't  know 
it  and  wouldn't  hold  with  it  if  they  did,  for  it's  about 
horse-stealing  !  'Tis  about  a  gipsy  lad  wanting  to  steal 
a  horse,  and  his  girl — his  chavi — saying  no." 

"  And  did  he  go  ?  "  I  asked  idly,  wishing  I  could 
sing  as  well. 

"  He  may  have  done,  Mr.  Hugh.  I'd  say  it  was 
more'n  likely,  but  it's  only  a  song  we  sing.  Not  that 
gipsies  are  as  fond  of  music  as  folks  would  make  out ; 
not  in  England.  Only  when  they  feel  sad,  or  happy,  or 
there's  a  wedding,  or  they  want  to  celebrate." 

"  And  are  they  really  as  romantic  and  fiery  and  all 
the  rest  of  it  ?  "  I  asked,  narrowly  escaping  the  word 
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"  dirty  "  as  well,  and  watching  him  with  interest  as  he 
hammered  away  at  a  boot.  He  smiled  again.  Unlike 
most  people,  he  could  work  and  talk  together. 

"  They're  much  the  same  as  other  folk,"  he  said, 
"  and  like  other  folk,  they  vary.  The  bad  ones  are 
about  the  same  as  bad  ones  all  the  world  over,  and  the 
good  ones  are  sometimes  better  than  other  good  folks 
are — but  they  don't  get  so  much  credit  for  it.  I 
wouldn't  call  them  romantic  on  the  whole  ;  they  don't 
set  up  to  be  romantic  themselves,  but  those  who  don't 
know  them  say  they  are,  and  being  good  for  business 
they  let  it  go — so  they  got  a  romantic  reputation.  Will 
you  pass  me  that  hammer,  Mr.  Hugh,  please  ?  " 

"  They're  fond  of  a  joke,  though,"  he  went  on  a 
minute  later,  "  and  not  too  gentle  with  strangers,  till 
they've  proved  them.  I  remember  that  when  I  first  said 
I  could  ride  they  gave  me  an  unbroken  two-year-old 
with  a  nasty  look  in  his  eye  for  me  to  prove  it  on  !  I 
got  on  his  back  all  right,  but  when  he  went  into  an 
extra  bad  fit  of  bucking,  off  I  came  and  landed  down 
hard  on  my  left  shoulder.  They  started  to  shout, 
and  that  got  my  temper  up  proper.  '  Keep  your 
shouts  till  you've  something  to  shout  about !  '  I 
yelled  at  'em,  and  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Hugh,  I  meant  to 
ride  that  horse  then  if  it  was  the  last  thing  I  ever 
did. 

"  Half  a  dozen  lads  chased  him,  and  were  heading 
him  off  back  towards  me,  so  as  he  galloped  up  I  ran 
out — and  I  can  run,  though  you  might  not  think  it — 
and  caught  him.  He'd  got  the  bridle  rein  twisted 
round  one  of  his  hind  feet,  and  that  held  him  still  for  a 
bit,  for  when  he  started  to  kick  up  his  heels  he  gave 
his  mouth  a  nasty  jar,  and  he  didn't  like  it. 

"  I  managed  to  unbuckle  the  ring  at  one  end  and 
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stop  his  suffering  that  way ;  then  I  mounted  again, 
and  rode  him  round  the  field  like  a  lamb,  for  all  the 
devil  had  gone  out  of  him  all  of  a  sudden.  But  every 
jolt  of  that  ride  was  agony,  and  I  couldn't  use  my  left 
arm  again  for  weeks,  Mr.  Hugh,  because  I'd  dislocated 
it.  After  that  I'd  no  more  trouble  with  them  ;  they 
knew  I  wasn't  bluffing,  and  a  gipsy  hates  bluff,  though 
he  likes  a  good  colourful  lie— not  so  much  for  the  lie's 
sake,  but  just  because  it  makes  things  a  bit  more 
interesting— or  so  they  think,  though  I  don't  agree 
with  'em." 

I  didn't  answer.  I  was  staring  out  through  the 
little  window.  From  the  angle  of  it  I  could  see  only 
a  fragment  of  the  road,  but  the  view  was  sufficient  to 
show  me  the  sight  of  Thea,  walking  along  talking  quite 
gaily,  and  beside  her— Oliver  Brant ! 

The  picture  was  so  incredible  that  for  a  moment  I 
thought  I  must  be  suffering  from  delusions.  Oliver 
Brant,  my  enemy,  with  Thea ;  it  couldn't  be  true— I 
wouldn't  believe  it !  But  undoubtedly  it  was  true, 
all  the  same.  There  they  were,  walking  along  as  bold 
as  brass— though  why  brass  should  be  bolder  than  any 
other  metal  I  don't  know— and  talking  as  if  they'd 
known  each  other  for  years.  For  a  moment  I  was  too 
petrified  with  anger  and  amazement  to  do  more  than 
stare,  but  as  they  passed  from  my  line  of  vision  I  took 
up  the  shoes,  made  some  excuse  to  Gipsy  Dick,  and 
tore  out  of  the  shop — meaning  to  confront  the  faithless 
one  and  Brant  together. 

But  by  the  time  I  got  there  she  was  alone.  Oliver 
Brant  was  already  striding  round  the  corner  of  the  lane 
called  Nod's  Lane,  and  Thea  turned  such  a  pleased  and 
smiling  face  to  greet  me  and  looked  so  beautiful  that  for 
a  second  I  couldn't  say  anything  at  all,  and  when  I 
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found  my  voice  it  wasn't  to  say  what  I'd  intended  to  ; 
for  all  I  managed  was  a  weak  "  Hello  !  " 

"  Why,  hello,  Hughie,"  said  Thea.  "  Where  have 
you  suddenly  sprung  from  ?  " 

-  "Gipsy  Dick's/'  I  muttered.  "I  say,  that  was 
Oliver  Brant." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  I  met  him  down  at  the  cross-roads 
and  he  would  walk  back  with  me.  Is  anything  the 
matter  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing  much.  Only— only  Oliver  Brant's  my 
enemy— the  enemy  of  all  of  us.  We  never  speak  to  him. ' ' 

"Don't  you?"  She  looked  troubled.  "I  hadn't 
realized  that,  and  anyhow  he  would  stop  and  talk  to- 
day, and  I  couldn't  get  rid  of  him  without  being  rude, 
so  what  could  I  do  ?  " 

"You  seemed  to  like  him  pretty  well,"  I  said, 
slightly  mollified  by  this  explanation  in  her  sweet  little 
voice,  but  anxious  to  rub  in  the  fact  that  she'd  behaved 
rottenly  according  to  our  codes,  "and  you  were 
smiling  enough  at  him."  At  any  other  time  I  should 
have  been  incoherent  before  her,  or  almost  completely 
dumb  in  the  fear  that  my  baritone  would  let  me  down 
again  by  shooting  into  treble,  but  in  my  displeasure  and 
jealousy  I  forgot  all  this.  "Where's  he  gone  ?  "  I 
added. 

"To  the  Hollows,  I  think,  and  really  and  truly, 
Hughie,  I  wasn't  smiling— not  inside  me.  He  was  only 
talking  about  London,  and  saying  that  he  went  to 
theatres  every  night.  You're  being  awfully  unkind, 
because  what  could  I  do  when  he  would  walk  with  me  ? 
It  wasn't  my  fault." 

"  To  the  Hollows  ?  "  I  repeated,  disregarding  the 
latter  part  of  her  remark  for  the  first  time  in  my  life. 
"  Why,  good  Lord  !    Martha's  down  there  alone.  He 
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may  hurt  her  if  he  finds  her.  I  must  go  after  him,  Thea. 
Here— take  these  ;  I'll  fetch  them  later,"  and  pushing 
the  parcel  of  shoes  into  her  astonished  hands,  I 
promptly  made  off  in  the  wake  of  Oliver  Brant,  who 
was  long  since  out  of  sight. 

He  must  have  walked  quickly,  for  I  couldn't  over- 
take him.  Nod's  Lane  and  the  fields  to  the  Hollows 
were  bare  of  anyone  beside  myself.  The  long  drought 
had  made  the  grassy  slopes  like  glass,  and  I  slid  rather 
than  walked  down,  finding  the  sensation  quite  pleasant 
—almost  like  skating  without  any  ice.  As  I  slid,  I 
reflected  philosophically  that  after  refusing  Martha's 
request  in  the  hope  of  meeting  Thea,  I'd  now  left  Thea 
to  follow  Martha  after  all ;  and  I  also  reflected,  with 
more  annoyance  than  philosophy,  that  Martha  had 
been  extremely  silly  to  come  to  the  Hollows  at  all — 
a  fact  which  grew  more  evident  as  the  moist,  steamy 
heat  of  the  place  came  up  to  envelope  me  like  the 
air  of  a  hot-house. 

There  was  no  sign  of  her,  or  of  Oliver  Brant,  and  I 
hurried  on  down  the  cart-track  between  the  fields,  with 
millions  of  bees  and  those  little  yellow-striped  insects 
like  miniature  wasps,  buzzing  and  humming  round  me, 
and  here  and  there  a  black-bodied  moth  with  crimson 
and  blue-spotted  wings  flew  by  in  glory,  its  swift  flight 
transforming  the  spots  to  a  blur  of  vivid  scarlet.  I 
saw  them  again,  long  after,  on  the  Sussex  Downs  above 
the  sea,  and  stalked  them  through  the  long,  coarse 
grass  as  we'd  done  so  often  in  the  Somersetshire  fields  ; 
but  to  this  day  I  can't  recall  their  name  ;  only  the 
memory  of  their  beauty  stays  with  me. 

I'd  reached  the  second  field  before  I  heard  voices. 
Martha  was  speaking,  and  from  the  way  in  which  her 
voice  was  raised  I  knew  she  was  angry.    Oliver  Brant 
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must  have  said  something,  what  I  couldn't  hear,  and 
then  she  answered  rapidly : 

"...  don't  care  what  you  do,"  I  heard  her  say. 
"  We've  come  here  for  years — ever  since  I  can  remem- 
ber.   Why  shouldn't  I  say  good-bye  ?  " 

The  hedge  was  low  here  and  I  vaulted  it.  The  thick 
soft  grass  muffled  my  footsteps,  and  neither  noticed  me 
as  I  walked  towards  them.  Oliver  Brant  had  his  back 
to  me.  He  stood  with  his  stout  legs  well  apart  in  the 
swaggering  attitude  he  adopted,  one  hand  gripping  my 
cousin's  wrist,  and  although  Martha's  face  was  white 
she  was  staring  at  him  bravely. 

"  Listen,  you  little  viper,"  he  said  in  his  curiously 
indrawn  voice,  "  this  is  my  pater's  ground,  as  you 
know,  and  you're  nothing  more  than  a  dirty  trespasser, 
so  I  shall  act  as  I  think  fit  before  I  hand  you  over  to 
the  police.    You've  been  picking  our  flowers." 

"  I  haven't.    Not  one." 

"  That's  a  lie.    I  saw  you."    He  must  have  tightened 
his  grip,  for  I  saw  her  wince,  and  I  spoke. 
"  Brant !  " 

He  swung  round  as  if  I'd  shot  him,  his  face  a 
sickly  white  ;  then  the  frightened  scowl  changed  to  a 
sneer. 

"  Well,  you  jail-bird's  son  !  " 

For  a  moment  I  stared  at  him  blankly.  The  words 
meant  nothing  to  me.  Jail-bird's  son  .  .  .  jail-bird's 
son.  .  .  .  Until,  like  a  flash,  came  realization,  and 
with  it  an  agony  of  soul  so  great  that  it  made  me 
tremble.  I  suppose  he  mistook  it  for  fear,  for  he 
started  to  grin,  and  before  the  sneering  malice  of  it 
my  numbness  left  me. 

My  fist  shot  out,  with  all  my  strength  and  weight 
behind  it,  and  caught  him  full  on  his  grinning  mouth. 
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It  must  have  nearly  broken  his  teeth,  and  Oliver  Brant 
went  over  backwards  into  a  ditch  full  of  stinging- 
nettles,  with  both  legs  in  the  air. 

He  shouted  as  they  closed  over  him,  and  after  a  lot 
of  heaving,  crawled  out,  but  he  made  no  attempt  to 
get  up  and  meet  my  fists  again,  and  after  waiting  for 
a  few  moments  to  see  if  he  showed  fight,  I  turned  away 
with  Martha  at  my  side  and  started  back  down  the 
lane. 

I  looked  round  at  the  bend,  and  Oliver  Brant  was 
still  on  the  ground,  holding  his  face  and  apparently 
hunting  for  dock  leaves,  but  I  knew  that  although  my 
fists  had  beaten  him,  he  had  won  ;  for  his  words  had 
left  a  mark  on  my  heart  that  nothing  could  ever  efface. 

In  silence  we  came  to  the  field  that  touched  the  sky, 
and  began  to  scramble  up  its  slippery  side  towards  the 
road  again.  I  walked  in  a  nightmare,  scarcely  knowing 
where  I  went,  and  it  was  clear  that  I  couldn't  go 
through  the  village  or  face  the  family  again  like  that  ; 
I  was  too  sick  and  shaken. 

There  was  a  wide  bank  at  the  top,  and  I  sat  down  on 
it,  not  looking  at  my  cousin.    After  a  second  or  two 
she  seated  herself  beside  me,  quite  close.    "  Hugh 
she  began. 

"  Don't  speak  just  yet,"  I  said. 

She  said  no  more,  but  a  minute  later  her  hand  stole 
out  and  closed  on  one  of  mine,  and  somehow  the  touch 
of  it  was  soothing  rather  than  painful,  although  I 
usually  hated  such  sentimental  ways,  as  most  school- 
boys do ;  so  I  let  mine  stay. 

If  I  hadn't  been  a  fool  I  might  surely  have  guessed 
long  before— or  at  least  have  known  that  something 
was  the  matter.    It  was  all  so  clear  to  me  now,  all  the 
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little  things  which  had  faintly  puzzled  me ;  all  the 
things  I'd  been  blind  to.  I  still  couldn't  look  at 
Martha,  but  with  my  eyes  on  the  loveliness  below  I 
asked  her,  "Why  was  it?"  and  she  answered,  "I'm 
not  quite  sure,  Hugh.  Some — some  forgery  they  said. 
Something  to  do  with  shares  ..." 

M  Did  everyone  know  except  me?  " 

"  No — no  " — she  was  eager  about  that — "  note  very- 
one.  Heaps  didn't.  I  can't  think  how  that  filthy 
beast  found  out.  I  suppose  his  father  must  have 
heard  and  told  him." 

"  But  you  all  knew." 

"  Not  at  first.  Only  daddy  and  the  bigger  ones ; 
just  Ted  and  Stephen  and  Garth  and  Llewellyn,  I 
think.  Daddy  told  them  as  a  sort  of  safeguard.  But 
somehow  Charles  found  out — I  believe  he  must  have 
listened,  or  read  daddy's  letters,  or  something— and  he 
told  us." 

"  And  yet  you  never  said  a  word — not  even  Charles." 

"  Of  course  not.  Why  should  we  ?  And  what  did 
it  matter  ?  It  might  have  happened  to  us  instead  of 
you.  We  were  awfully  sorry  about  it,  and  if  Charles 
had  dared  to  breathe  a  word  we'd  have  killed  him. 
Llewellyn  was  furious  when  he  found  out  he  knew,  and 
Charles  was  afraid  of  Llewellyn." 

"  Does — does  Thea  know  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  Hughie,  dear." 

We  were  silent  again.  I  thought  of  my  father,  and 
all  his  kindness  to  me.  I  remembered  him  as  he  was 
when  I  was  very  small,  always  happy  and  high-spirited, 
and  the  gradual  change  to  something  quieter  and  older, 
until  I  saw  him  less  and  less,  and  he  rarely  played  with 
me ;  often  coming  home  only  at  weekends,  and  then 
too  preoccupied  to  notice  a  small  boy  hovering  round 
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him.  Something  wet  rose  in  my  eyes  and  splashed 
down  on  my  trouser  legs  before  I  could  check  it. 

"  I  thought  a  lot  of  him,"  I  said.  "  He  wouldn't 
forge  or  cheat.  It  must  have  been  wrong— they  must 
have  made  a  mistake ;  someone  else  must  have  done 
it.    Why  did  he  die  ?  " 

She  said  without  looking  at  me,  "  I  don't  know, 
quite.  I  believe  daddy  said  he  was— was  on  bail,  and 
— and  then  he  died.  Don't  ask  me  any  more.  I  don't 
know — really." 

"  You  do  know.  I  must  ask— I  must.  I  suppose  he 
shot  himself  ?  " 

"  No,  Hugh— no  !  "  Her  hand  clasped  tighter  over 
mine  as  I  tried  to  draw  away.  "  It  wasn't  anything 
like  that.  It  was  an  accident,  really  it  was.  He  died 
of  heart  failure  after  some  stuff  to  make  him  sleep." 

"  You're  lying  just  to  help  me  out,"  I  said,  and  she 
cried,  "  Oh,  I'm  not.  I  swear  I'm  not.  Don't  look  so 
old  and  strange,  Hugh,  dear.  His  heart  was  weak,  they 
said,  and  so  when  he  took  this  stuff  it  killed  him." 

But  my  heart  said,  "  He  killed  himself,"  and  I  knew 
it  was  true  and  all  the  rest  was  lies.  I  could  see  him, 
lonely  and  driven  to  despair  by  worry  and  the  torturing 
fear  of  prison,  taking  an  overdose  that  was  to  give  him 
sleep,  and  I  wished  with  an  agony  that  hurt  unbearably 
that  I  might  have  known  and  stayed  with  him.  He 
might  even  have  taken  his  life  that  mine  might  be  free 
of  the  prison  stigma,  and  later,  from  my  uncle's  lips, 
I  was  to  know  that  this  belief  was  partly  right. 

From  him  I  learnt  how  my  father,  after  heavy  losses, 
had  taken  as  partner  a  man  who  had  dragged  him  down 
from  his  honourable  position  in  the  business  world  to 
the  level  of  any  other  fraudulent  share  pusher  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law,  though  many  who  knew  him  realized 
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from  the  beginning  that  he'd  been  nothing  more  than 
a  dupe. 

How,  just  before  the  crash  came,  this  man  had 
vanished  from  the  country  to  save  himself  abroad, 
leaving  my  father  to  face  shame  and  imprisonment 
alone  ;  and  how,  while  on  bail,  accepting  full  responsi- 
bility, his  courage  had  given  way  at  last  before  the 
knowledge  of  disgrace  and  the  prospect  of  a  heavy 
sentence,  and  he  had  taken  what  must  have  seemed  to 
him  in  that  moment  of  despair,  the  only  way  out. 

This  was  the  explanation  of  those  curious  evasions, 
that  strange  unwillingness  to  speak  of  my  father  or 
his  death  abroad,  which  had  so  often  perplexed  me 
through  the  years.  In  his  anxiety  to  spare  me  pain 
my  dear  uncle  had  tried  to  avoid  the  subject  for  fear 
he  should  be  forced  to  tell  me  the  truth  ;  and  I  thought 
how  much  wiser  it  might  have  been  to  have  told  me 
then,  in  the  very  beginning,  when  a  child's  less  vivid 
understanding  of  such  things  would  have  made  the 
facts  less  difficult  to  bear  and  the  grief  less  bitter. 

And  now  that  I  did  know,  it  made  no  difference  to 
my  memory  of  him.  I  knew  him  as  he  really  was — 
not  as  others  saw  him.  I  remembered  his  last  advice 
to  me,  and  could  understand  it  then.  And  knowing 
the  worst,  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  best — of  his 
kindness,  his  tenderness,  his  care  for  me.  The  father 
I'd  loved  could  never  be  any  different  in  my  eyes,  and  I 
tried  to  tell  him  so  each  night  in  my  prayers  for  months 
after.  The  thought  that  he  might  hear  me  made  the 
ache  more  bearable. 

And  as  I  sat  on  the  bank  above  the  Hollows,  dazed 
by  the  news,  I  cried  in  my  heart,  "  If  only  I'd  been 
older  !  "  and  cried  it  aloud,  for  Martha  answered  me. 

"  I  think  he  must  have  been  glad  you  weren't,"  she 
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said.  "  He  didn't  want  you  to  know  ;  he  didn't  want 
you  ever  to  find  out  unless  you  had  to,  Hughie.  It  was 
his  secret;  and  he  wanted  you  to  grow  up  happy 
instead  of  feeling  bad  about  it.  Oh,  Hugh,  let's  forget 
now— not  him  but  all  this  beastliness.  Let's  pretend 
you  don't  know,  and  that  it's  all  just  like  it  was  before. 
Life's  too  nice  to  be  spoilt,  and  he'd  be  so  much  happier 
if  he  thought  you  were.  Look  at  that  wonderful  sunset. 
Isn't  it  gorgeous  ?  " 

"  1  looked.  Unnoticed  by  us  it  was  growing  late. 
The  sun  was  quite  low  on  the  western  horizon,  with 
crimson,  gold  and  purple-pink  clouds  massing  in  all 
their  late  summer  loveliness,  and  a  tall,  dark,  twisted 
spire  of  what  looked  astonishingly  like  smoke  rising 
defiantly  against  that  glowing  colour.  A  moment  later 
I  realized  it  was  smoke." 

"  They  must  have  lighted  the  bonfire  earlier,"  said 
Martha  in  a  puzzled  voice,  shading  her  eyes  to  see  it 
better.  "  Oh,  look,  there's  a  flame— quite  a  big  one. 
Isn't  it— isn't  it  too  big,  Hugh  ?  " 

I  saw  it  myself  then,  as  the  languid  August  breeze 
fanned  aside  the  smoke.  A  mounting  spear  of  orange- 
gold  with  a  shower  of  sparks  that  looked  like  small 
stars  shooting— a  spear  which  no  bonfire  on  earth  could 
have  made. 

"  It's  a  house  on  fire  !  "  cried  Martha. 
"  It's,the  Hall !  "  I  said. 

"  It's  Llewellyn  !  "  said  Martha.  And  with  one 
impulse  we  began  to  run.  It  wasn't  until  much  later 
that  I  had  time  to  remember,  with  a  sense  of  shock,  that 
both  of  us  had  believed  Llewellyn  fully  capable  of  arson ! 

It  was  the  servants'  quarters  that  were  alight,  and 
a  long  chain  of  men  and  boys  were  handing  buckets  to 
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and  fro  from  the  pond  outside.  Of  the  bonfire  there 
was  no  trace  beyond  a  few  abandoned  sticks  piled  up 
by  the  gates,  unlighted,  and  Midford  Fire  Brigade  was 
equally  inconspicuous.  This  was  not  surprising.  Being 
a  volunteer  brigade,  it  took  about  an  hour  to  collect 
all  the  members  from  their  different  occupations,  get 
them  clothed,  and  start,  so  as  a  rule  they  arrived, 
breathless  and  in  a  weird  mixture  of  uniforms,  just  in 
time  to  play  their  hose  on  the  ruins. 

Thankful  for  the  diversion,  I  stripped  off  coat 
and  waistcoat  and  handed  them  to  Martha,  who  was 
quivering  with  excitement  and  nerves.  "Can't  I 
help  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  No,  you  keep  back  out  of  danger,"  I  commanded. 
"  This  is  a  man's  job." 

The  first  person  I  recognized  in  the  confusion  was 
Mrs.  Brant,  a  small,  quiet  woman  with  a  crooked 
mouth  which  gave  her  an  oddly  plaintive  expression. 
She  was  wringing  her  hands,  and  telling  anyone  who 
would  listen  that  her  husband  was  in  London.  The 
second  was  Llewellyn,  stripped  to  the  waist,  handling 
buckets  like  a  demon  and  obviously  in  charge  of  the 
whole  affair. 

He  was  in  his  element,  perched  dangerously  on  a 
ladder  against  the  blazing  building  in  constant  peril 
of  being  caught  by  the  flames,  and  altogether  having  a 
glorious  time.  This  was  the  sort  of  job  at  which  he 
excelled — one  that  required  all  his  energy  in  a  swift, 
spectacular  way;  and  the  greater  the  danger  the 
greater  the  fun  was  his  creed.  At  intervals  he  shouted 
humorous  insults  at  the  men  below,  to  their  delight, 
and  I  thought  afresh,  with  a  new  thrill  of  hero-worship, 
how  different  he  was  to  anyone  else,  and  how  much 
more  magnificent. 
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My  next-door  neighbour  in  the  bucket  line  was  Luke 
Brant.  He  cast  a  curious  glance  at  me,  but  said 
nothing.  Farther  along,  Jonah  was  working  like  a 
trojan,  and  Charles  was  there,  keeping  well  back  from 
the  dirty  work  of  handling  water,  and  looking  cool  and 
exquisite  in  grey. 

From  the  beginning  it  seemed  pretty  hopeless  to  me, 
but  nothing  was  hopeless  to  Llewellyn  while  there  was 
any  amusement  to  be  gained  from  it.  He  began  a  sea 
shanty,  and  the  buckets  were  soon  flying  up  and  down 
to  the  cheerful  roar  of  voices.  The  bonfire  was  for- 
gotten ;  the  Hollows  were  forgotten ;  John  Brant  was 
no  longer  a  tyrant  and  an  enemy  ;  he  was  just  a  man 
whose  house  was  on  fire,  and  the  whole  village  was 
ready  to  help  him  save  it. 

Then  Garth,  on  horseback,  and  the  fire  engine  arrived 
together,  and  Llewellyn  gracefully  vacated  his  ladder 
and  took  second-in-command  of  that.  It  was  the  old 
hand-pump  type—a  manual  engine  which  took  fifty 
odd  men  to  work  it  each  hour,  working  in  five-minute 
relays.  A  line  of  them  stood  on  either  side,  pressing 
the  handles  up  and  down  to  force  the  water  through  the 
hose  ;  and  we  turned  to  and  pumped  with  a  will  to  the 
tune  of  "  Yo,  Ho  Ho,  and  a  Bottle  of  Rum  !  "  under  the 
conductorship  of  Llewellyn. 

In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  men  were  helping 
Garth  to  drag  furniture  from  the  rooms  nearest  the 
fire,  for  fear  it  spread,  and  while  Jonah  and  I  rested 
from  the  pumps  we  went  over  to  lend  a  hand  with  this. 
Mrs.  Brant  was  there,  still  wringing  her  hands,  and 
Llewellyn's  manner  had  so  reassured  my  faint  and 
unacknowledged  doubts  that  I  asked  her  how  it  began, 
but  she  was  so  distressingly  vague  that  I  soon  wished 
I  hadn't. 
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Luckily,  at  that  moment,  the  Brigade  Captain  came 
up  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  whole  blaze  had 
started  in  the  wash-house  chimney. 

"  There's  a  beam  in  it,"  he  said,  "  same  as  a  w'ole  lot 
of  old  houses,  and  when  that  beam's  smouldered  for 
days  it  be  bound  to  burst  into  vlames  in  the  end.  Mr. 
Brant  were  waarned." 

"  I  don't  know  what  he'll  say,"  wailed  Mrs.  Brant, 
"  after  paying  so  much  to  have  it  done  up.  Where's 
Oliver  ?    I  can't  find  Oliver  anywhere." 

It  seemed  safer  to  make  no  reply.  I  wondered  if  he 
was  still  in  the  Hollows,  hunting  for  dock  leaves  and 
cursing.  It  wasn't  until  the  end  of  it  all,  when  the  fire 
was  under  control,  that  I  caught  sight  of  him  slouching 
about  among  the  crowd  on  the  once  green  and  now 
naked  lawn.  He  caught  my  eye  and  slunk  away,  and 
that  one  blow  on  the  lips  of  a  bully  was  all  of  my  second 
fight  in  Norton  Prior. 

John  Brant  himself  reached  his  home  just  as  the  fun 
was  over.  He  came  up  to  where  Llewellyn  was  stand- 
ing, talking  to  Gipsy  Dick  and  examining  his  burns, 
and  although  my  cousin's  face  never  changed  I  saw 
him  stiffen  slightly.  But  the  coal  merchant's  hand 
was  outstretched  in  a  second  and  his  features  glistened 
with  gratitude  and  emotion.  He  seized  and  shook 
Llewellyn's  unresponsive  fingers  with  a  force  that  must 
have  hurt  in  their  blistered  state. 

"  They  tell  me  your  grand  work  saved  my  house,"  he 
said,  "  and  I'm  grateful,  grateful,  Mr.  Quilter,  grate- 
ful !  I'm  a  man  of  my  word,  but  by  God,  I'll  give 
up  all  thought  of  buying  the  Hollows  now,  just  to  prove 
my  gratitude.  You  can  tell  your  father  so.  You  can 
tell  the  village  so.  I'll  tell  them  so  myself.  Is  there 
anything  else  I  can  do  ?  " 
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Yes/'  said  Llewellyn,  wiping  a  dirty  arm  over  his 
dirty  face  with  complete  indifference  to  all  this 
enthusiasm.  "  You  can  give  me  a  glass  of  beer  if 
you  like,  with  plenty  of  head— and  make  it  a  big  one. 
It's  been  great  sport,  but  it's  made  me  infernallv 
thirsty." 
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I AM  sixteen.    Twelve  months  of  my  life  have 
slipped  quietly  by  like  twelve  days,  and  with 
almost  as  little  incident  to  mark  their  passing. 

At  one  moment  I  am  fifteen,  and  at  the  next  a  year 
older — or  so  it  seems  to  me,  looking  back ;  and  I 
see  the  uneventful  pageant  of  the  year  like  a  series  of 
half-remembered,  and  often  pleasantly  coloured,  pic- 
tures, with  only  three  or  four  well-defined,  and  only 
one  really  outstanding. 

I  have  grown  another  two  inches — important  to  me, 
if  not  to  the  rest  of  the  world  because  it  brings  my 
head  still  nearer  to  my  goal — the  pencil  mark  once 
made  on  the  wall  at  home  against  the  dark  head  of 
Llewellyn.  I  have  moved  up  into  the  fifth  form,  where 
Jonah — now  a  prefect — has  long  preceded  me.  I  have 
started,  with  his  co-operation,  a  debating  society,  where 
we  discuss  such  weighty  subjects  as  "  Who  is  the 
Greatest  Author  of  Our  Generation  ?  "  "  Is  the  Stage 
of  To-day  Retrogressive  ?  "  or  "  Had  Oliver  Cromwell 
really  got  Warts  ?  " 

And  fourthly  and  lastly — I've  had  mumps ;  spend- 
ing a  dismal  fortnight  in  the  sanitorium,  where  they 
treated  me  like  a  penny-in-the-slot  machine — putting 
in  a  quite  unnecessary  pill  each  day  and  expecting 
immediate  results — just  when  I  hoped  to  be  playing 
Scrum  Forward  for  my  house  at  Rugger.  They  won 
quite  easily  without  me,  which  I  thought  insulting, 
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and  Jonah  got  a  kick  behind  the  knee  which  laid  him 
up  for  days  with  a  snapped  tendon. 

I  remember  vividly  how  I  resented  those  mumps. 
Apart  from  the  disappointment  and  discomfort  I  re- 
sented their  disgusting  childishness.  Influenza,  or 
appendicitis,  or  even  a  very  mild  and  unfatal  heart 
attack  were  dignified  complaints  which  one  might  like 
to  write  home  about,  but  mumps  ! 

Still,  they  had  their  compensations,  for  Thea  sent 
me  flowers  and  a  new  photograph,  and  there  were 
apricots  out  of  the  old  greenhouse  at  Norton  Prior 
from  Martha,  and  funny  letters  from  Llewellyn,  who'd 
left  college  and  was  at  a  loose  end  again. 

He  told  me  in  one  that  Garth  was  again  talking 
quite  seriously  of  going  to  Africa  to  start  farming 
there,  his  last  lot  of  cows  having  developed  a  mys- 
terious disease  unknown  to  science,  which  he  was 
ungrateful  enough  to  put  down  to  their  eating  cow 
cake  invented  by  Llewellyn  himself  in  an  experimental 
mood,  a  theory  which  the  inventor  described  indig- 
nantly as  a  canard. 

Jonah  had  produced  and  acted  in  his  first  really 
ambitious  play  at  half  term,  choosing  As  You  Like  It 
and  making  a  huge  success  in  the  role  of  Orlando. 
But  having  been  literally  sick  with  nerves  all  day, 
he  responded  to  the  wild  applause  at  the  end  with 
the  original  and  heartfelt  reply  of  "  Thanks  awfully. 
I'm  jolly  glad  it's  over— and  I've  had  a  perfectly 
horrible  time,"  which  drew  prolonged  cheers  from  the 
sympathetic  audience 

Jonah,  at  seventeen,  was  little  changed  from  the 
Jonah  of  five  years  earlier,  except  in  height  and  by  a 
certain  added  grace  of  manner.  He  was  still  the  same 
quiet,  charming  boy,  with  an  unexpectedly  merry  smile 
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and  a  keen  sense  of  rather  impish  humour  behind  his 
quietness  ;  and  still  as  astonishingly  beautiful  of  face. 
I  have  often  found  myself  wondering  as  I  looked  at 
him  if  he  really  knew  how  handsome  he  was,  for  a 
less  conceited  person  surely  never  existed. 

A  short  while  previously  I  had  been  promoted  to 
the  long-coveted  dignity  of  a  study,  and  as  my  cousin's 
room-mate  had  just  left,  he  suggested  we  might  share, 
which  we  did  to  our  mutual  satisfaction.  He  seemed 
to  like  being  with  me,  and  I  don't  think  there  was 
ever  a  pleasanter  companion  than  Jonah  proved  to 
be ;  for  in  addition  to  his  fun  and  ready  sympathy 
he  possessed  to  an  exceptional  degree  the  rare  dis- 
tinction of  being  companionable  without  words.  One 
felt  his  friendship  rather  than  heard  it,  unobtrusively, 
and  as  one  feels  the  warmth  of  a  fire  on  a  winter's 
night,  and  with  almost  the  same  sense  of  ease  and 
relaxation ;  and  with  it,  there  was  in  his  personality 
that  touch  of  stimulation  which  brought  out  the  best 
in  whoever  was  with  him  without  need  for  conscious 
effort  on  their  part. 

At  sixteen  we  had  reached  the  windy  period  when 
we  wanted  to  express  ourselves  and  our  aspirations 
in  words ;  and  we  talked  mightily  on  every  subject 
dear  to  us  inside  the  happy  sanctuary  of  that  study — 
of  ourselves,  our  faith,  our  ambitions,  our  hopes  and 
doubts,  and  then  ourselves  again ;  chiefly,  and  per- 
petually, I'm  afraid  of  ourselves,  for  we  were  still  too 
young  to  see  beyond  ourselves  and  the  world  outside 
our  world  was  rather  misty  to  us,  and  what  in  heaven 
or  earth  is  more  egotistical  than  a  schoolboy. 

We  said  all  the  things  others  had  said  before  us — 
and  much  better  than  we  could  ever  say  them — and 
they  sounded  very  deep  and  gratifying,  and  we  won- 
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dered  how  we  had  ever  thought  of  them,  and  felt  in 
our  secret  hearts  that  some  of  those  conversations 
should  be  given  to  the  world.  And  we  had  other 
moments  when  we  felt  the  urge  to  be  very  self-reveal- 
ing, in  which  I'd  admit  with  the  glow  of  righteousness 
which  comes  from  such  confessions,  that  I  was  too 
obstinate  and  opinionated,  and  jealous  of  those  I  cared 
for,  and  inclined  to  sulk  when  I  got  angry  unless  I 
conquered  it ;  while  Jonah  unexpectedly  confessed  as 
one  of  many  sins  that  he  was  too  self-conscious. 

"  But  I  am,  Hugh,"  he  insisted  when  I  refused  to 
bejieve  it.  "  I  never  do  anything  without  wondering 
what  people  think  of  it  and  me.  I  never  even  do  a 
decent  action  without  knowing  perfectly  well  myself 
that  it  is  decent,  and  hoping  that  everybody  else  will 
recognize  its  decency  and  think  Jonah's  a  fine  fellow— 
oh,  not  usually  at  the  time  I  do  it,  of  course ;  that's 
spontaneous  ;  but  directly  after.  I  find  myself  think- 
ing '  That  was  really  rather  noble  of  me.  I  must  be  a 
good  sort  of  chap  after  all !  '  " 

I  laughed  when  he  said  it,  but  wondered  later,  when 
I  thought  it  over,  if  that  rather  quaintly  expressed 
confession  of  his  might  not  apply  to  myself  and  most 
of  the  world. 

I  don't  remember  that  we  talked  much  about  sex  ; 
not  from  any  inhibitions  or  lack  of  interest,  but  simply 
because  we'd  so  much  else  to  discuss;  and  being 
brought  up  as  one  of  a  very  large  family  may  have  its 
disadvantages  but  does  very  often  have  a  salutary 
eifect  on  that  point.  But  any  deficiencies  in  this  re- 
spect were  freely,  if  vicariously,  supplied  by  Wingate  ; 
and  Wingate  was  quite  enough  to  turn  any  normal 
youth's  thoughts  back  to  less  passionate  subjects  from 
sheer  boredom  and  disgust. 
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Wingate  was  our  old  man  of  the  sea,  and  a  type 
fairly  common  in  public  schools.  He  lived  in  the 
study  just  opposite  ours ;  a  stout,  perspiring  youth 
of  eighteen,  with  one  of  those  queer  minds  which  dwell, 
perpetually,  on  the  pornographic.  The  word  brothel 
was  most  often  on  his  tongue,  and  he  apparently  spent 
his  holidays  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester  Square, 
studying  the  habits  of  its  frequenters  and  longing, 
so  he  said,  to  reform  them.  "  Only,"  he  would  add 
unctuously,  "  they  don't  really  want  to  be  reformed, 
you  know." 

This  odd  specimen  would  plant  himself  in  our  best 
armchair,  regardless  of  the  cold  looks  cast  in  his  direc- 
tion and  the  ostentatious  way  we  were  studying  our 
books  the  moment  he  shoved  his  head  in  ;  and  would 
interrupt  some  pleasant  chat  to  boast  from  its  depths 
of  his  conquests,  and  to  tell  us  how  the  master's  wives 
tried  to  hold  his  hand  when  they  passed  him  cake 
at  tea. 

We  knew  this  was  a  libel,  because  our  housemaster 
was  a  bachelor,  and  he  scarcely  even  saw  the  other 
master's  wives,  much  less  had  tea  with  them,  but  he 
insisted  so  convincingly  that  it  was  so  that  we  came 
finally  to  the  conclusion  that  he  really  thought  it  was 
true  ;  and  that  most  of  the  things  he  told  us  were 
equally  wild  and  baseless,  as  I  believe  they  were. 

He  was  always  using  the  words  grand  passion  with  a 
sort  of  indescribable  juicy  roll  that  made  me  think  of 
something  out  of  Dickens,  and  he  had  two  ambitions 
for  the  future — to  increase  the  considerable  fortune 
he  would  inherit  from  his  father's  fish  shops  to  a 
couple  of  million,  and  to  meet  what  he  naively  de- 
scribed as  a  "  magnificent  woman  "  with  whom  he 
would  have  a  magnificent  and  penny  novelettish  affair 
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—the  grand  passion  of  his  life ;  and  he  was  awfully 
offended  when  Jonah  mildly  remarked  that  the  descrip- 
tion magnificent  woman  only  made  him  think  of  some- 
one about  nine  yards  round  and  at  least  twenty  stone 
in  weight. 

Poor  Wingate  !  How  we  used  to  curse  him  and  his 
grand  passions.  It's  easy  to  pity  him  now,  but  at 
sixteen  we  weren't  so  charitable  and  we  wanted  to 
kick  him  instead.  We  were  to  meet  him  long  after 
in  very  different  circumstances,  still  stout  and  still 
perspiring,  and  still  bleating  about  the  magnificent 
woman  he  hoped  to  meet ;  and  he  died  an  ugly  and 
reluctant  death  in  the  stinking  mud  of  Flanders  with 
that  as  his  only  aspiration  in  life. 

At  this  time  I  was  just  beginning  to  try  my  hand  at 
articles  and  short  stories,  though  without  any  idea  as 
yet  of  sending  them  farther  afield  than  the  school 
magazine,  which  I  was  soon  to  edit,  and  Jonah  was 
my  reader  and  critic,  while  in  return  I  heard  him  in 
his  parts  and  told  him  what  I  thought  of  him  as  an 
actor. 

It  was  a  splendid  arrangement,  and  we  made  the 
most  solemn  vows  to  be  perfectly  frank  and  honest 
in  our  criticism,  but  I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  the  vow 
was  kept.  Perfect  frankness  towards  someone  you 
love  can  be  very  difficult,  and  admiration  for  Jonah 
as  himself  may  have  caused  me  to  feel  too  enthu- 
siastic over  Jonah  as  an  actor,  brilliant  though  he  was 
in  many  ways,  and  I'm  perfectly  certain  my  work 
never  deserved  one  quarter  of  the  praise  he  gladly 
gave  it. 

But  in  those  days  what  did  criticism  matter  !  In 
any  case  I'm  sure  we  both  inwardly  believed  we'd 
Tree  and  Galsworthy  beaten  to  a  frazzle,  and  I'm 
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almost  sure  that  those  months  of  cheerful  work  and 
play  were  the  best  in  all  our  lives — the  enchanted 
springtime  of  youth  and  dreams  which  can  never  be 
recaptured,  when  we  saw  before  us  at  every  step  the 
"  happy  distances  that  lie  along  the  trail's  end,  blue 
against  the  sky,"  and  imagined  with  all  the  faith  of 
our  years  that  we  could  reach  them.  .  .  . 

I  remember  pleasant  rows  on  the  river  that  lay 
within  a  short  journey  of  our  school — the  great  tidal 
river  which  runs  to  Bristol  and  the  sea.  And  golden 
holiday  hours  on  the  little  river  at  Norton,  where  the 
water  was  so  pure  and  transparent  that  by  leaning 
over  one  could  see  small  fishes  and  fresh-water  mussels 
on  the  pebbly  bottom,  and  where  three  or  four  of 
us  would  pile  ourselves  into  the  shabby  old  boat  we 
kept  moored  to  the  tiny  stone  quay  of  such  long 
memories ;  the  boat  which  had  served  us  when  we 
were  children  both  as  the  home  of  incredibly  high- 
minded  and  patriotic  British  seamen,  or  as  a  vessel 
manned  by  roaring  buccaneers  with  penknives  in  their 
grinning  teeth. 

Coming  back  between  the  green  banks  in  the  cool 
of  evening,  with  the  peaceful  fields  on  either  side,  we'd 
shout  choruses  like  we  did  when  we  went  for  tramps 
across  the  sedgy  moors.  Noisy,  jolly  ones  like  "  John 
Brown's  Body,"  with  such  additions  as  we  thought 
amusing,  and  "  There  Is  a  Tavern  in  the  Town,"  and 
anything  else  in  which  we  could  join  with  sufficient 
lustiness.  And  one  night  I  remember  Jonah  singing 
us  that  quiet  and  lovely  song  of  Sylvia,  whom  all  the 
swains  commended,  and  how  his  young  voice  made 
it  yet  more  beautiful  because  it  was  so  clear  and 
passionless. 
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Such  memories  as  these  come  back  to  me  down  the 
years  like  the  notes  of  a  violin;  and  for  all  their 
happiness  and  laughter  with  something  of  a  violin's 
tender  sadness. 

Norah  was  teaching  art  in  Munich  now,  and  writing 
home  suspiciously  enthusiastic  letters  about  a  fellow- 
teacher  named  Carl  Schlee,  who  would  one  day  revo- 
lutionize the  artistic  world  if  only  his  genius  was 
recognized.  Doris,  still  rather  talkative,  was  engaged 
for,  I  really  believe,  the  fifth  time  to  a  young  man 
whom  she  described  as  "  perfectly  sweet  "  and  the 
rest  of  the  family  more  pithily  described  as  ghastly. 
She  married  him  not  long  after,  and  went  to  Surbiton. 

Ted,  my  eldest  cousin,  was  lecturing  in  Canada,  and 
had  a  wife  and  family  we'd  never  seen.  Bastin  had 
given  up  law  and  was  studying  engineering  at  last 
in  one  of  Garth's  barns,  which  he'd  turned  into  an 
office  and  work-room,  twice  nearly  blowing  off  the 
roof  with  some  weird  invention  ;  so  that  Llewellyn 
had  re-christened  him  God,  because  he  "  worked  in  a 
mysterious  way  his  wonders  to  perform." 

My  dear  uncle  had  preached  at  Wells  Cathedral, 
and  portions  of  his  sermon  had  been  quoted  in  the 
London  papers,  to  his  great  delight ;  and  Thea,  lovelier 
than  ever,  was  talking  of  "putting  up"  her  hair, 
which  apparently  meant  rolling  its  bright  and  curling 
beauty  into  a  horrible  little  bun  and  sticking  a  lot 
of  skewer-like  pins  through  it. 

Nancy  had  grown  rather  odder  than  before,  if  that 
was  possible,  and  had  changed  from  a  vegetarian  to  a 
fruitarian,  and  believe  me,  a  fruitarian  in  those  days, 
when  fruit  was  scarce  and  came  only  in  its  rightful 
seasons,  must  have  led  a  cheerless  and  hungry  life 
unless  he,  or  she,  went  back  on  their  principles  and 
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sneaked  an  egg  or  two  in  the  lean  times.  She  was 
also  an  ardent  supporter  of  Women's  Suffrage  and 
went  about  in  an  extraordinary  garment  of  green  and 
mauve  stripes  to  show  her  belief  in  the  cause. 

And  then,  five  weeks  after  my  sixteenth  birthday, 
Garth  really  went  to  Africa. 

For  years  we'd  heard  him  talk  wistfully  about  it, 
until  the  subject  had  become  almost  a  legend  in  the 
family,  and  it  took  us  several  days  to  grasp  the 
astonishing  fact  that  he  was  actually  going  at  last. 
When  we  did,  we  were  envious,  seeing  him  in  a  sort 
of  paradise  of  sunshine,  big-game  hunting,  and  pith 
helmets,  with  the  farm  very  much  in  the  prosaic  back- 
ground— so  far,  in  fact,  that  we  almost  lost  sight  of 
it  on  that  glorious  horizon. 

The  spot  he'd  chosen  was  not  far  from  Port  Vic- 
toria, British  East  Africa,  where  several  acres  of  land 
and  a  house  were  for  sale,  all  ready  to  be  taken  over ; 
the  present  owner — shades  of  the  pioneer  spirit ! — 
having  decided  to  give  up  farming  in  East  Africa  for 
the  more  congenial  occupation  of  rearing  chickens  in 
Sussex. 

My  aunt  was  greatly  opposed  to  the  scheme,  and  I 
think  my  uncle  must  have  sighed  inwardly  while  he 
agreed  and  advanced  the  necessary  funds,  but  he  was 
too  kind  and  gentle  to  damp  the  adventurer's  ardour 
by  expressing  any  doubt. 

My  envy  was  quickly  changed  to  sorrow,  for  the 
moment  Llewellyn  discovered  that  Garth  was  really 
leaving  he  announced  his  firm  intention  of  going  with 
him.  There  was  space  for  a  fellow  to  expand  out 
there,  he  said.  England  was  too  small ;  it  stultified. 
Africa  would  broaden  his  mind  and  give  fresh  incentive 
to  choose  a  career.    Africa  offered  a  man's  life,  with 
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plenty  of  colour  and  plenty  of  hard  work— and  plenty 
of  lazing  about,  put  in  my  aunt  drily ;  to  which  he 
agreed  at  once  with  his  usual  air  of  having  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek. 

I  believe  there  was  some  relief  in  the  village,  where 
ghastly  groans  from  the  churchyard  and  mysterious 
white  figures  rising  out  of  ditches  had  often  scared 
the  kids  into  fits  of  late  and  sent  even  old  Gilbert 
tearing  home  to  Midford  with  strange  tales  of  ghosts  ; 
but  to  me  it  was  a  great  blow  when  I  heard  Llewellyn 
was  going.  He  was  woven  so  strongly  and  deeply 
into  the  fabric  of  my  life  that  I  could  scarcely  realize 
what  it  would  be  like  without  him— he  loomed  too 
large  in  everything  I  did,  ever  to  be  far  distant  from 
my  thoughts. 

It  was  he  who  had  taught  me  cricket  and  rugby, 
grounding  me  thoroughly  in  those  two  essentials  of  a 
schoolboy's  existence;  and  swimming,  in  the  river, 
when  I  hung  uneasily  on  the  end  of  a  rope  which  was 
tied  about  my  middle,  quite  positive  that  if  I  took 
one  agonized  eye  from  him  he'd  let  me  sink,  and  where 
I  sat  shivering  on  the  bank  while  he  demonstrated 
side  stroke  and  trudgen  stroke  with  the  cheerful  ease 
of  a  fish. 

Unlike  the  young  Quilters,  who  took  to  the  water 
like  tadpoles,  I  was  very  awkward  and  reluctant  at 
the  game  in  those  days,  and  although  in  time  I  became 
a  very  fair  swimmer  so  far  as  strength  went,  I  never 
learnt  to  love  it  as  much  as  my  cousins  did.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  licked  them  at  tennis  and  football— 
at  which  I  was  very  keen  ;  so  we  were  pretty  even  on 
the  whole. 

But  if  I  grieved  at  the  thought  of  losing  Llewellyn 
the  news  that  Stephen,  still  being  ploughed  regularly 
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in  his  exams,  was  also  determined  to  see  the  world 
and  be  broadened  left  me  unmoved.  Stephen  needed 
broadening.  I  saw  him  very  infrequently,  but  when- 
ever I  did  see  him  it  struck  me  that  five  years  at  a 
theological  college  had  turned  him  into  the  typical 
stage  curate  in  embryo — weak  throat,  soft  smile,  white 
muffler  and  all.  I  felt  that  Africa  might  do  Stephen 
no  end  of  good. 

It  might  have  done  if  he'd  gone,  but  unfortunately, 
he  slipped  and  broke  his  ankle  barely  a  week  before 
the  boat  sailed,  so  Garth  and  Llewellyn  went  without 
him  after  all,  and  I  can't  say  they  snowed  any  over- 
whelming sorrow  at  having  to  do  so. 

They  came  down  to  the  school  to  say  hail  and 
farewell  to  Jonah  and  myself  before  they  went,  and 
Llewellyn  had  grown  a  black  beard  for  the  trip,  which 
made  him  look  like  a  handsome  pirate.  They  took 
us  out  to  a  posh  dinner  at  an  hotel,  and  we  were  very 
jolly,  making  idiotic  speeches  and  drinking  their  healths 
in  champagne  and  talking  all  kinds  of  rot ;  but  beneath 
it  all  the  time  I  felt  that  with  Llewellyn's  going  some- 
one had  cut  a  large  and  painful  slice  right  out  of  my 
life. 

No  holidays  would  be  the  same  now,  robbed  of  his 
vital  presence.  The  things  we'd  planned  to  do  would 
lie  away,  undone  and  half  forgotten,  in  the  lonely 
corners  of  the  soul  where  all  unfinished  plans  must 
go.  Not  even  Thea  or  Jonah  or  Martha  could  ever 
make  up  for  his  loss,  of  that  I  was  certain  ;  and  while 
I  should  miss  dear  old  Garth  very  much,  Llewellyn's 
going  meant  something  to  me  for  which  I  had  no 
words. 

Llewellyn  himself  was  in  the  highest  spirits.  He 
never  wasted  time  on  vain  regrets — he  always  de- 
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scribed  them  as  messy  and  futile  things— and  in  this 
case  he  probably  had  none.  He'd  been  extremely 
bored  at  home,  and  his  was  not  an  adhesive  nature  ; 
nor  could  I  flatter  myself  that  our  friendship  had 
really  meant  anything  much  to  him — not  enough 
to  cause  him  any  sorrow  at  the  thought  of  leaving 
me.  He  was  now,  as  of  old,  the  cat  that  walks  by 
itself. 

I  knew  this  ;  had  known  it  for  as  long  as  I'd  known 
him  ;  yet  it  hurt  me  that  he  should  be  so  glad  to  go. 
If  only  he'd  just  said,  "  I  wish  you  were  coming  with 
us,  Hugh,"  or  something  like  that,  I  would  have  for- 
given him  for  being  so  pleased,  I  told  myself,  but 
he  said  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  if  he  had  it  might 
have  been  merely  a  lie  for  the  sake  of  politeness — the 
type  of  lie  which  Llewellyn  never  told.  Yet,  once 
or  twice  he  caught  my  glance  across  the  table  rather 
thoughtfully,  and  with  a  curious  look  in  those  restless 
blue  eyes  of  his. 

We'd  been  granted  the  privilege  of  staying  out  till 
eleven-thirty,  and  as  a  fitting  wind-up  to  the  occasion, 
Garth  took  us  to  the  local  theatre  to  see  Trelawney 
of  the  Wells ;  and  I  remember  Llewellyn  saying  the 
leading  lady  was  fat — a  heresy  which  shocked  me 
because  I  thought  she  was  beautiful. 

Jonah  was  perfectly  silent  and  enthralled,  as  he 
always  was  at  such  times — I  think  he  dreamt  of  him- 
self in  the  principal  part — and  ordinarily  I  should  have 
been  in  the  same  condition  ;  dreaming  of  writing  a 
play  of  my  own  one  day,  only  mine,  of  course,  would 
be  incomparably  wittier.  But  to-night  my  enchant- 
ment was  taken  from  me  by  the  knowledge  that  this 
was  good-bye  to  Llewellyn  for  years — that  it  was  the 
last  time  I  should  see  and  speak  to  him,  because  the 
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night  was  nearly  done ;  and  instead  of  watching  the 
stage  I  found  myself  more  often  watching  him. 

Eleven  came  all  too  soon.  Outside  the  theatre 
Garth  hailed  a  taxi  as  a  final  gesture  of  munificence 
and  told  us  to  hop  in. 

Jonah  hopped  first ;  Garth  followed ;  and  I  was 
just  stepping  in  after  them  when  Llewellyn  drew  me 
back  and  shut  the  door. 

"  We'll  walk,"  he  said.  "  Wait  for  us  outside  the 
school." 

And  walk  we  did.  I  don't  really  know  what  we 
talked  about,  and  I  didn't  care.  Llewellyn  and  I 
were  arm-in-arm,  walking  together,  and  the  wet  and 
deserted  streets  were  as  shining  and  glorious  to  me  as  a 
nigger's  heaven. 

I  believe  he  mentioned  Africa  pretty  often,  and  what 
he  expected  to  do  out  there,  and  how  simple  it  should 
be  to  make  headway,  given  the  g  opportunity  and  a 
fair  share  of  brains,  and  that  he  suggested  I  might 
care  to  go  out  and  join  them  later  on,  if  the  idea 
appealed  to  me — which,  I  assured  him  fervently,  it  did. 

I  think  we  talked  of  old  times,  and  the  fun  we'd 
had,  and  I  remember  saying  jokingly  that  I  felt  like 
Cinderella,  tearing  home  after  the  ball,  at  which  he 
laughed  and  said  he  must  be  the  glass  slipper  I  left 
behind  me  ;  adding  a  moment  later  in  a  tone,  and 
with  a  manner,  so  foreign  to  his  nature  that  I  still 
recall  it  almost  with  disbelief,  "  Glass  is  brittle  stuff, 
Hugh,  but  I  hope  it'll  always  be  unbroken  to  you. 
We've  been  great  pals  for  five  years,  haven't  we  ?  " 

And  last  of  all,  I  remember  going  to  bed  in  a  state 
of  dreamy  contentment,  and  hearing  Jonah,  still  enrap- 
tured by  the  play,  say  sleepily,  "  Do  you  know,  Hugh, 
I  believe  I  shall  be  a  much  better  actor  than  that 
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fellow,  some  day,  if  I  only  work  hard  enough,"  and 
agreeing  with  him  heartily,  as  I  would  have  agreed  to  a 
much  more  preposterous  statement  at  that  moment. 

It  wasn't  until  the  next  day  that  I  realized  Llewellyn 
hadn't  said  he  was  sorry  to  leave  me,  and  somehow 
it  no  longer  seemed  to  matter. 
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TWO  years  have  gone  by,  and  I  am  eighteen. 
My  school-days  are  over,  and  in  the  autumn 
I  go  to  Oxford,  where  Jonah  is  already  a  promising 
member  of  the  O.U.D.S.  Critic's  from  London  praised 
his  first  performance  in  Richard  the  Second,  small  though 
the  part  was,  and  spoke  of  him  as  a  young  actor 
worth  watching,  and  since  that  night  he  has  gone 
about  in  a  kind  of  joyful  dream,  seeing  glorious  visions 
of  the  future  and  being  so  eager  and  unaffected  about 
it  that  he  makes  us  see  them  with  him. 

Jonah  isn't  the  only  one,  either.  I'm  in  little  better 
state  myself,  for  I've  tasted  the  first  sweets  of  success, 
and  found  the  flavour  so  intoxicating  that  I  talk 
perpetually  of  "  when  my  name  is  known,"  until  Martha 
in  a  fit  of  natural  exasperation  tells  us  we  are  both 
insufferably  vain,  and  drives  us  into  wounded  silence 
for  at  least  five  minutes. 

Three  months  previously,  while  I  was  still  at  school, 
I'd  sent  up  a  short  story  to  a  London  magazine  of 
some  note,  and  for  nearly  five  awful  weeks  after  that 
nothing  happened.  I'd  asked  the  editor  to  give  his 
opinion  of  my  chances,  and  when  no  answer  came  I 
felt  dismally  sure  that  he  must  have  been  annoyed  by 
this  cheek,  and  had  dropped  both  my  MS.  and  the 
letter  into  his  wastepaper-basket. 

Each  time  the  post  arrived  I  was  in  a  state  of  nerves 
that  left  me  alternately  hot  and  cold,  and  just  when 
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I'd  completely  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  the 
wretched  thing  again,  a  letter  arrived,  stamped  im- 
portantly on  the  flap  with  the  name  of  the  magazine, 
and  containing  not  only  an  offer  of  sixteen  guineas  for 
the  copyright  of  my  first-born,  but  a  kindly  note  from 
the  great  man  himself. 

"  You  have  talent,"  he  wrote,  "  but  at  the  moment 
it  is  a  little  too  exuberant  and  youthful— excusable 
faults  in  a  very  young  beginner.  Get  a  firmer  grip 
on  your  plot  and  imagination,  and  pin  your  idea 
down  to  earth,  and  don't,  for  God's  sake,  split 
your  infinitives— this,  for  some  reason,  infuriates 
us  editors.  Glad  to  be  able  to  make  use  of  this 
story,  and  hope  to  read  more  of  your  work  in  the  near 
future.  .  .  .  Come  and  see  me  when  you  happen  to 
be  in  Town." 

How  I  wished  Jonah  was  there  !  But  as  he  wasn't, 
I  slapped  the  rather  stolid  youth  who'd  taken  his 
place  violently  on  the  back  ;  did  a  wild  dance  round 
the  room,  and  then  tore  down  the  stairs  with  the 
idea  of  walking  off  some  of  my  excitement  before 
composing  a  reply.  But  on  the  way  I  collided  with 
my  housemaster,  and  having  explained  to  him,  in 
excuse  of  my  behaviour,  what  it  was  all  about,  was 
promptly  invited  to  tea. 

So  I  celebrated  the  great  news  in  muffins  and  Genoa 
cake  while  he  talked  to  me  of  the  giants  of  literature, 
living  and  dead,  in  whose  footsteps  I  longed  to  follow, 
and  told  me  of  a  letter  he'd  once  written  to  Shaw, 
asking  advice,  and  how  the  Irishman  had  answered  it 
by  advising  him  to  get  something  published  at  once, 
and  forget  his  "  amateur  misgivings." 

"  I  haven't  managed  to  forget  them  yet,"  he  added 
with  a  twinkle,  "  because  G.  B.  S.  omitted  to  tell  me 
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how  to  make  publishers  publish  stuff  they  don't  want, 
but  I  thanked  him  very  gratefully  all  the  same,  and 
just  think,  Saumarez,  one  day  in  the  near  future  you 
may  be  almost  as  famous  as  he.  Isn't  that  rather  a 
splendid  ambition  to  keep  before  you  ?  " 

I  said,  "  Yes,  sir,"  but  suggested  modestly  that  it 
might  also  be  rather  a  presumptuous  one,  at  which 
he  shook  his  head. 

"  Nothing  worth  while  and  sincere  is  presumptuous," 
he  said.  "  Keep  your  sense  of  values,  but  aim  for 
the  highest — even  if  you  don't  reach  it  you  will  have 
tried.  I  believe  that  to-day  youth  has  a  greater  chance 
to  succeed  than  almost  ever  before." 

And  when  I  had  written  ecstatically  to  accept  the 
editor's  offer,  and  told  the  family  all  about  it  in  care- 
fully casual  language,  I  sat  before  the  study  fire  and 
tried  to  trace  in  its  glowing  depths  a  picture  of  the 
years  ahead.  I'd  no  illusions  about  my  capacity  for 
genius,  but  at  that  moment  there  seemed  no  boundary 
to  the  heights  I  might  reach  within  those  limitations. 
I  saw  publishing  houses  clamouring  for  my  novels  ; 
magazines  begging  for  short  stories  and  offering  fan- 
tastic sums.  I  saw  myself  with  a  villa  in  Monte  Carlo, 
and  a  yacht  in  which  I  should  sail  for  the  South  Seas. 
I  saw  my  photographs  in  the  papers,  with  the  caption 
"  A  brilliant  young  author,"  or  something  like  that ; 
I  dreamt  all  the  mad,  fantastic  dreams  which  are  like 
wine  to  the  dull  bread  of  truth  at  times  and  give  it 
an  Olympian  flavour. 

And  then  the  red  coals  shifted,  and  with  their  sudden 
eclipse  I  came  back  to  mundane  facts. 

Perhaps  I  could  earn  five  hundred  or  so  a  year, 
if  I  was  lucky  to  begin  with — probably  not  more  before 
I  was  twenty-one  or  so  (I'm  not  sure  those  facts  can 
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have  been  so  mundane  after  all !)  at  any  rate,  but  this, 
with  the  two  hundred  a  year  left  me  by  the  mother 
who  had  died  when  I  was  only  a  few  weeks  old,  was 
comparative  wealth — quite  enough  on  which  to  ask 
Thea  to  marry  me. 

That  was  the  whole  point.  To  marry  Thea  was  the 
first  ambition  of  my  life,  and  the  career  I  planned 
so  hopefully  was  to  that  aim  and  purpose  and  none 
other.  I  never  thought  of  the  future  then  without  I 
thought  of  her,  and  whenever  I  thought  of  her  I  grew 
intensely  sentimental  and  romantic.  So  now  I  got 
up  from  my  chair  to  gaze  at  her  picture,  after  which 
I  examined  my  own  features  in  the  glass  and  was,  as 
usual,  profoundly  disgusted  with  them. 

I  could  never  understand  why  the  gods  who  dole 
out  such  things  had  given  me  such  a  collection  of  mis- 
fits. My  nose  was  short  and,  to  be  crude,  a  snub ; 
my  chin  too  large  and  square  to  match  it ;  my  hair 
still  stubbornly  inclined  to  stand  on  end,  and  though 
in  optimistic  moments  I  tried  to  believe  it  was  a 
rich  golden-brown  it  was  really  just  mud-colour.  As 
for  my  mouth,  it  was  one  of  those  expanding  ones 
which  roam  across  the  face  at  will  when  the  owner 
laughs,  till  halted  by  his  ears,  and  my  only  consolation 
was  that  the  teeth  it  showed  were  white  and  even. 

Martha  always  tried  to  soften  these  facts  by  telling 
me  I  looked  good-natured,  but  who  wants  to  look 
good-natured  at  eighteen  ?  I  wanted  to  look  striking, 
or  fascinating,  or  so  handsome  that  every  woman 
would  cry  "  Who  is  he  ?  " — that  sort  of  face  ;  and 
when  she  said  I  had  nice  eyes  I  told  her,  ungratefully, 
that  I  wasn't  a  poodle,  and  went  off  in  disgust. 

Charles,  through  influential  acquaintances,  as  he  was 
never  tired  of  informing  us,  was  now  at  the  Foreign 
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Office,  though  what  he  did  there  none  of  us  quite 
knew.  Occasionally,  he  ran  down  to  see  us,  more 
sleek  and  complacent  than  ever,  and  we  were  always 
coming  across  portraits  of  him  in  the  most  expensive 
illustrated  weeklies,  usually  with  a  lot  of  other  people, 
and  described  in  vague  terms  as  "  a  friend." 

How  Jonah  and  I  did  envy  him  that  distinction  in 
our  secret  hearts,  although  we  pretended  to  regard  it 
as  pure  swank  and  rather  silly.  The  only  time  we'd 
had  our  pictures  in  a  paper  was  when  we  played 
Scrum  Forward  and  Half  Back  respectively  against 
Shrewsbury  for  the  school,  and  it  wasn't  even  as 
though  the  ass  had  done  anything  to  deserve  it,  as 
Jonah  pointed  out.  He  evidently  just  hung  around 
the  famous  until  a  photographer  hove  in  sight  and 
then  bunged  himself  forward  in  front  of  the  lense. 
For  the  sake  of  our  souls,  let  me  add  that  I  think  it 
was  not  so  much  the  portraits  of  Charles  we  resented 
as  his  insufferable  way  of  cutting  them  out  and  sending 
them  down  to  us. 

Bastin  had  taken  a  job  in  the  large  engineering 
works  at  Yeominster,  a  small  market  and  manu- 
facturing town  not  far  from  Glastonbury,  and  was 
busy  with  a  new  type  of  aeroplane.  Flying  had  in- 
creased in  favour  since  one  or  two  successful  Channel 
crossings  had  been  made,  but  the  droning  buzz  of  a 
plane  in  the  sky  was  still  so  rare  that  it  brought  out 
the  whole  population  with  shaded  eyes  and  open 
mouths,  to  stare  up  at  these  strange  monsters.  There- 
fore, Bastin  was  regarded  with  awe  in  the  village  and 
treated  as  some  sort  of  magician  by  all  but  Gipsy 
Dick,  who  was  far  too  intelligent  for  such  folly. 

Stephen  was  curate  of  a  country  parish  in  Surrey, 
adored  by  the  unmarried  ladies  of  his  flock,  who  knitted 
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him  mufflers  and  embroidered  him  stoles  with  their 
own  delicate  hands.  Doris  was  married,  and  Norah 
had  brought  her  Carl  Schlee  home  from  Munich  on  a 
visit  of  mutual  inspection  which  passed  off  so  well 
that  although  we  knew  little  German  and  he  less 
English  we  got  on  splendidly  together,  became  firm 
friends  in  spite  of  that  handicap,  and  were  genuinely 
sorry  when  he  said  good-bye. 

This  was  the  year  of  ragtime,  hobble  skirts,  Gaby 
Deslys,  and  "  knuts  "—those  curious  youths  who  be- 
long to  every  age  and  generation  although  their  title 
,  changes,  and  whom,  in  spite  of  their  harmless  silliness, 
most  people  despise  until  some  national  crisis  comes 
along  to  prove  that,  beneath  their  polished  hair,  their 
perfect  ties,  and  their  too  exquisite  clothing,  some- 
thing manly  and  even  heroic  still  exists. 

Jonah  and  I  were  knuts  for  a  time,  until  the  cult  of 
looking  more  or  less  elegant  began  to  pall  and  we 
went  back  with  relief  to  the  peace  and  comfort  of 
shabby  flannel  bags  and  tweed  coats  of  disreputable 
age.  And  Martha  had  twisted  her  dark  hair  round 
her  head  now,  and  looked  very  grown-up  and  hand- 
some, while  Thea,  lovelier  than  ever,  was  wearing  a 
hobble  skirt  with  a  slit— the  only  slit  skirt  in  the 
village,  and  therefore  an  object  of  deep  admiration. 

She  hadn't  grown  much.  She  was  still  a  little  thing 
beside  my  girl  cousins,  who  were  all  so  slim  and  tall  ; 
but  she  was  so  graceful  in  all  her  ways  and  so  slender 
and  fine  of  build  that  she  never  gave  the  impression 
of  being  short— rather,  she  made  everyone  else  look 
too  big.  And  her  beauty  was  so  soft  and  perfect 
of  feature  and  colouring  that  it  gave  me  a  half-painful 
delight  just  to  sit  and  look  at  her,  although  I  paid 
for  this  indulgence  in  severe  attacks  of  inferiority  com- 
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plex.  I  could  never  hear  Jonah  singing  of  the  "  Lass 
with  a  delicate  air"  without  thinking  it  had  been 
written  just  for  Thea. 

She  knew  my  feelings  well  enough,  for  they  must 
have  been  plain  to  everyone,  and  the  village  had  long 
ago  decided,  as  villagers  do,  that  Mr.  Hugh  and  Miss 
Thea  were  "  walking  out."  But  somehow,  in  spite  of 
this,  up  to  the  present  I  hadn't  managed  to  find 
sufficient  pluck  to  put  those  feelings  into  words.  Each 
time  I  reached  the  verge  of  doing  so  something  held 
me  back— not  shyness  alone,  but  a  strange  feeling  that 
speech  would  destroy  the  present,  with  all  its  intangible 
sweetness  and  fragrance  and  carry  us  forward  to  a 
different,  more  assured,  plane  of  happiness  where  we 
should  both  be  much  older— much  less  foolish.  I 
wanted  to  stand  still  for  a  little  while  longer  ;  I  wanted 
to  be  gay  and  irresponsible  for  a  few  more  months ; 
I  wanted  her  to  be  the  same — we'd  all  the  future  to 
grow  old  and  wise  in. 

When  my  second  story,  severely  criticized  by  Martha, 
and  remodelled  on  lines  she  suggested,  was  accepted 
and  they  gave  me  eighteen  guineas  for  it  there  was 
no  holding  me.  I  simply  went  up  in  the  air  and  walked 
on  it.  I  began  to  wonder  if  it  wouldn't  be  waste  of 
time  to  go  to  Oxford  when  it  was  obvious  I  might 
be  a  millionaire  very  soon  if  I  stayed  at  home  and 
turned  out  masterpieces. 

Why  spend  several  perfectly  good  years  playing 
about  there  ?  I  asked ;  but  as  the  matter  had  been 
arranged  ages  before  there  was  no  hope  for  it,  and 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  do  all  the  writing  I  could 
before  I  left,  under  the  weird  impression  that  once 
there  my  life  would  be  one  long  stretch  of  earnest 
study. 
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I  should  probably  have  kept  this  resolution  and 
written  dozens  of  stories  if  the  weather  hadn't  been 
so  distractingly  good  ;  but  it  took  more  than  mere 
flesh  and  blood  to  stay  in  over  a  scribbling  block 
when  there  were  such  glorious  things  to  be  done  out 
of  doors,  so  after  all  I  didn't  get  so  very  much  finished 
in  those  weeks  of  bliss  and  freedom,  but  for  the  first 
of  them  I  had  something  better— absolute  content- 
ment;  utter  belief  in  my  stars;  and  never  once, 
looking  back,  have  I  regretted  that  wasted  time  when 
it  was  filled  with  so  much  happiness  and  beauty. 
;  My  aunt  was  away  for  the  summer.  Christopher 
had  developed  traces  of  lung  trouble,  and  she  had 
whisked  him  away  to  Ilfracombe,  leaving  Martha  in 
charge  in  her  absence,  which  was  great  fun  for  the 
rest  of  us  anyhow. 

Every  morning  we  would  walk  into  Midford  for 
supplies,  eat  innumerable  ices  and  buns  there,  have 
long  conversations  with  friends  and  tradesmen,  and 
stroll  home  through  the  field-paths,  or  beg  a  lift  in  a 
grocer's  van  or  butcher's  cart,  two  or  three  or  four 
of  us  packed  in  behind  a  sleepy  horse  or  spanking 
pony,  under  the  hot  and  cloudless  sunshine  of  those 
pre-war  summers,  when  life  was  so  pleasant  and  un- 
hurried and  the  world  seemed  at  our  feet. 

I  like  to^  recall  those  "  great  days  of  the  distance 
enchanted  "  because  they  can  never  come  again  ;  they 
ended  with  the  first  thin  bugle  call  of  the  war  and 
are  gone  for  ever,  and  they  have  given  place,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  something  pathetically  hectic  and  uncontent. 

Life  to-day  is  just  a  discord ;  it  has  no  laughter 
in  its  heart,  though  it  screams  its  mirth  on  a  shrill 
enough  key  ;  and  all  these  years  of  peace  have  brought 
no  peace. 
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Perhaps  too  much  pity  has  been  wasted  on  my 
generation,  who  gave  their  youth  in  a  sort  of  fantastic 
ecstasy  of  patriotism.  They  at  least  knew  sanity 
and  possessed  ideals,  and  died  as,  on  the  whole,  men 
like  to  die— in  battle.  Some  of  that  pity  should  be 
kept  for  their  children,  who  live  without  honour, 
wisdom,  manners,  or  faith  in  themselves,  their  God, 
their  destiny,  or  their  friends. 

From  Garth  and  Llewellyn  there  was  silence;  of 
recent  date  but  so  profound  that  my  uncle  was  begin- 
ning to  rumple  his  hair  distractedly  and  talk  of  writing 
to  the  Governor.  We  were  all  getting  more  anxious 
than  we  cared  to  pretend — all  except  Rupert  and 
Charles,  that  is  ;  for  the  former  was  so  imbrued  in 
thrillers  that  he  could  make  no  better  suggestion  than 
that  they'd  been  eaten  by  lions,  while  the  latter  said 
they  were  probably  walking  home  after  spending  the 
fare  in  riotous  living. 

For  the  first  eighteen  months  in  Africa  they'd  written 
quite  frequently,  usually  with  news  of  some  fresh 
misfortune,  or  to  ask — reluctantly  on  the  part  of  Garth 
— for  money.  The  farm  had  turned  out  to  be  a  bad 
investment,  for  the  land  was  almost  useless  for  pasture 
or  cultivation;  the  stock  on  its  last  legs  from  age 
and  various  other  causes  ;  and  the  house  a  wooden 
shanty  with  only  half  a  roof  and  a  large  family  of 
insects  already  in  possession. 

Garth,  with  his  usual  stolid  and  cheerful  spirit,  had 
taken  it  all  optimistically,  and  had  done  his  best 
to  remedy  these  ills  by  hard  work,  and  apparently 
Llewellyn  had  been  almost  equally  enthusiastic  in  the 
beginning.  But  after  a  few  months  the  monotonous 
life  began  to  pall  on  his  restless  soul  and  he  made 
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tracks  for  Nairobi,  where  he  spent  a  few  weeks  in 
search  of  fun  and  relaxation  and  found  rather  more  of 
both  than  was  good  for  him,  according  to  Garth's 
very  guarded  remarks  on  the  subject. 

Llewellyn  himself  described  Nairobi  as  a  lousy  little 
hole,  and  soon  went  off  on  a  shooting  expedition  with 
some  new  friends  he'd  picked  up  there.  Apparently 
the  air  of  Africa  had  made  him  more  unsettled  and 
turbulent  than  ever,  and  so  increased  his  tremendous 
vitality  that  the  thought  of  remaining  cooped  up  in 
one  spot  had  grown  impossible  to  him,  or,  as  he  put  it 
himself,  he  was  "  damn'  sick  of  seeing  nothing  but 
cows,  flies,  fleas  and  mosquitoes." 

And  in  the  meantime,  poor  old  Garth  was  struggling 
doggedly  on  with  the  farm,  aided  by  a  couple  of 
almost  useless  "  boys,"  and  doing  his  best  to  be  hopeful 
still  in  the  face  of  almost  superhuman  odds,  although 
his  letters  were  starting  by  then  to  hold  a  faintly 
plaintive  note. 

Then  he  went  down  badly  with  malaria,  and  imme- 
diately after  Llewellyn  was  accidentally  shot  through 
the  wrist,  and  on  hearing  of  these  last  mishaps  my 
uncle,  usually  the  most  dreamy  and  patient  of  men, 
grew  tired  of  nothing  but  disaster  and  cabled,  telling 
them  to  come  home  at  once. 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  the  farm  ?  "  cabled  back 
Garth,  conscientious  to  the  last. 

"Give  it  away,"  replied  my  uncle  with  unusual 
terseness  ;  and  after  that  the  silence  fell ;  so  deep  and 
so  unbroken  that  they  might  never  have  existed. 

Martha  was  always  pointing  out  reassuringly  that 
she  couldn't  imagine  Llewellyn  really  getting  into 
trouble.  "  At  least,"  she  said,  "  he  gets  into  it,  but 
he  always  gets  out  again,"  and  we  agreed  with  hearty 
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conviction  that  this  was  right ;  but  in  spite  of  our 
outward  unconcern  their  extraordinary  muteness 
worried  us  and  cast  a  faint  cloud  over  our  preparations 
for  the  Midsummer  fancy  dress  dance— I  beg  its  pardon, 
ball— in  the  Town  Hall  at  Midford,  which  had  been 
put  back  this  year  until  July;  and  our  plans  for 
attending  the  fair  which  came  annually  to  the  station 
meadow,  covering  the  grass  with  booths  and  side- 
shows, and  filling  the  evening  air  with  the  hoarse 
voices  of  the  showmen  and  the  gusty  music  of  steam- 
driven  roundabouts. 

We  usually  went  to  the  fair— in  fact,  the  fat  lady 
was  almost  a  friend  by  now  and  we  no  longer  pinched 
her  bare  arms  to  prove  she  wasn't  padded — I  remember 
Llewellyn  being  kept  outside  by  Garth  after  threaten- 
ing to  pinch  a  less  obviously  genuine  place — and  we 
knew  all  the  tricks  performed  by  the  fleas,  and  felt 
no  excitement  at  the  sight  of  the  calf  with  two 
heads— but  the  ball  had  always  come  at  a  time 
when  we  were  at  school,  so  it  was  rather  a  special 
occasion. 

We'd  decided  to  go  in  a  conventional  group — the 
four  of  us,  as  the  kids  were  too  small  for  such  grown-up 
pleasures.  Jonah  as  Harlequin,  a  costume  which  suited 
perfectly  his  handsome  face  and  graceful  figure  ;  Thea 
as  Columbine,  lovely  in  green  and  silver ;  Martha  as 
Pierrotte,  with  a  little  hat  set  at  an  angle  on  her 
dark  head  ;  and  myself  as  a  very  humble  Pierrot  in  a 
suit  which  by  an  unlucky  oversight  was  a  shade  tight 
for  my  broad  frame. 

We  were  a  very  noisy  and  hilarious  party,  and  not 
even  the  presence  of  Thea's  mother,  whom  I  inwardly 
thought  didn't  quite  approve  of  me  as  a  probable 
son-in-law,  couldn't  put  a  damper  on  our  high  spirits, 
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and  although  we  regarded  a  chaperone  as  ridiculous 
and  a  little  insulting,  perhaps  the  very  fact  that  she 
was  there  made  it  all  the  sweeter  when  Thea  and  I 
held  hands  beneath  the  rug,  right  under  her  very  nose, 
and  she  knew  nothing  about  it.  I'd  often  held  that 
warm  little  hand  before,  but  this  was  the  first  time 
it  had  been  given  such  a  romantically  clandestine 
flavour. 

That  drive  and  the  hours  which  followed  taught  me 
something  more— how  much  I  loved  Thea,  and  what  a 
mad  fool  I'd  been  to  cling  so  long  to  childhood.  The 
mixture  of  emotions  I  went  through  that  night  sent 
me  up  in  the  skies  at  one  moment  and  down  in  the 
lowest  depths  at  the  next.  I  endured  torments  of 
jealousy  when  she  danced  with  some  fellow  who  was 
too  attentive — and  quite  a  number  were— and  I'm 
afraid  my  other  partners  found  me  bad  company. 

Most  of  the  time  I  was  trying  to  keep  my  eyes  on 
her,  and  as  the  floor  was  crowded  it  not  only  rather 
cramped  my  style  but  caused  me  to  invent  a  lot  of 
extraordinary  new  steps  to  avoid  disaster.  I  think  the 
chief  idea  in  my  head  was  to  lure  her  into  an  alcove 
as  soon  as  she  danced  with  me  again,  and  there  pour 
out  my  love,  but  every  time  we  danced  together  the 
alcoves  were  all  full  and  she  was  so  gay  and  unconscious 
of  my  feelings  that  my  courage  went  back  to  zero, 
and  in  any  case,  one  of  our  dances  was  a  Paul  Jones, 
another  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  and  a  third  the  Lancers,' 
none  of  which  gave  me  the  slightest  chance  of  saying 
anything. 

I  remember  waltzing  with  a  long,  skinny  damsel 
who  was  giddy  when  she  tried  to  reverse  and  had  to 
be  led  to  a  seat— to  the  great  relief  of  my  toes.  I 
one-stepped  with  Martha,  who  was  in  high  spirits  and 
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looking  so  charming  that  several  young  men  she'd 
known  from  a  child  grew  suddenly  sentimental,  and 
even  Luke  Brant  displayed  a  most  suspicious  desire 
to  be  friendly  with  us  all.  I'd  noticed  this  tendency 
on  his  part  once  or  twice  before,  and  Jonah  and  I 
had  taken  a  delight  in  nipping  his  young  hopes  in  the 
bud  whenever  he  let  them  become  obvious.  She  asked 
me,  rather  anxiously,  if  I  was  enjoying  myself,  and 
seemed  relieved  when  I  declared  I  was. 

"  I  was  afraid  you  weren't,  Hughie,"  she  explained, 
"  you  look  awfully  dismal.  Are  you  taking  anyone  in 
to  supper  ?  Then  will  you  please  take  me,  because 
Harry  Marks  and  Luke  Brant  are  being  so  silly." 

I  said  I  would,  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  I  could 
muster.  I  was  very  fond  of  Martha,  but  at  the  moment 
I  couldn't  arouse  much  pleasure  over  anything.  In 
spite  of  my  lie  to  her,  I  wasn't  enjoying  myself  at  all, 
and  I  have  an  idea  I  rather  hugged  my  gloom  in  the 
belief  that  I  was  being  badly  treated. 

Jonah,  on  the  other  hand,  was  having  a  perfectly 
great  time  as  far  as  I  could  see,  which  caused  me  to 
feel  extremely  old  and  weary.  He  danced  as  beauti- 
fully as  he  did  everything  else,  and  all  the  girls  were 
casting  languishing  glances  in  the  direction  of  his  slim 
and  vivid  figure,  but  with  his  usual  Pan-like  indif- 
ference to  such  things,  he  ignored  them  and  went 
through  the  evening  with  a  schoolboy  zest,  being  kind 
to  all  the  plainer  maidens  and  wallflowers,  swinging 
his  partners  off  their  feet  in  the  Lancers  in  the  approved 
manner,  to  their  screaming  delight  and  the  horror  of 
one  or  two  elderly  ladies  who  muttered  darkly  about 
"  girls  showing  their  knickers  "  and  leaving  an  atmo- 
sphere of  laughter  and  good  spirits  behind  him  wherever 
he  passed. 
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My  clearest  memory  is  of  seeing  him  whizzing  gaily 
round  with  the  Vicar  of  Medford's  middle-aged  sister 
to  the  tune  of  "  Hitchy  Koo,"  and  singing  our  favourite 
school  version  of  that  popular  song : 

In  the  middle  of  the  night, 

When  the  fleas  begin  to  bite, 

Then  you  scratch  with  all  your  might — 

Itchy  Koo  !    Itchy  Koo  !    Itchy  Koo  ! 

The  first  time  they  passed  me  the  lady  looked 
shocked.  The  second  time  she  was  smiling.  And  the 
third  time  she  was  coyly  joining  in — a  tribute  to  my 
cousin's  personality  I'm  never  likely  to  forget.  She 
told  me  later,  in  a  confidential  whisper,  that  she  thought 
him  a  most  charming  young  man — and  so  good-looking. 
"  Quite  god-like,"  she  added  with  a  giggle,  "  only  you 
mustn't  tell  him  I  told  you  so." 

Five  minutes  after  Jonah  was  going  through  the 
complicated  figures  of  a  Quadrille  with  Thea,  and  they 
made  such  a  perfect  couple  in  their  grace  and  beauty 
that  a  fresh,  and  much  more  hurtful,  pang  of  jealous 
pain  shot  through  me — petty  and  rotten  though  I  knew 
it  to  be. 

I  loved  Jonah  as  dearly  as  a  brother  and  admired 
him  with  all  my  heart,  but  at  that  moment  I  was 
bewitched  and  suffering  torments.  I  felt  suddenly 
how  plain  and  dull  and  clumsy  I  was  beside  him,  and 
how  hot  and  foolish  my  too-small  Pierrot  costume  must 
look,  with  that  infernal  frill  pricking  my  chin,  and 
those  damn'  silly  pom-poms  dangling  all  over  me.  A 
cap  and  bells  would  have  been  more  suitable — and  I 
could  almost  feel  them  ringing  about  my  ears  with 
each  step  I  took. 

My  trousers  were  braced  too  high,  my  coat  cut  me 
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round  the  armpits,  my  pumps  pinched  my  toes,  the 
room  was  too  warm,  and  my  hat  was  too  tight.  I 
tossed  that  off,  to  lessen  the  sum  of  my  ills,  and  catch- 
ing sight  of  my  flushed  face  and  tousled  hair  in  a 
mirror,  was  savagely  glad  for  a  moment  that  I  looked 
such  a  fool.  Let  Jonah  be  as  handsome  as  he  pleased, 
darn  him  !  The  greater  the  contrast  the  better  if  there 
had  to  be  one  at  all,  and  I  hoped,  I  told  myself,  that 
Thea  would  notice  it.  Of  course,  she  must  always 
have  noticed  it,  couldn't  fail  to  do  so,  but  to-night 
she  must  see  it  more  vividly  than  ever — it  must  be 
thrust  before  her  in  such  a  way  that  she  couldn't 
avoid  it. 

And  then  my  darling  was  in  my  arms,  and  we  were 
whirling  round  to  "  Nights  of  Gladness,"  and  I  was 
trying  to  tell  her,  because  it  was  burning  in  my  heart 
as  such  things  only  can  at  eighteen,  how  madly  and 
fiendishly  jealous  I'd  been,  and  how  much  I  felt  the 
difference  between  Jonah  and  myself ;  but  somehow 
she  didn't  seem  to  realize  how  serious  all  this 
was.  She  even  laughed  at  me,  though  it  was  a  kind 
laugh. 

"  Why,  Hughie,  how  ridiculous,"  she  said.  "  Why 
should  you  be  jealous  ?  " 

I'd  just  told  her  why,  but  I  started  all  over  again. 

"  Because  you're  lovely,"  I  said,  "  and  I'm  only  a 
clumsy  ass,  and  besides  "    And  choked  over  it. 

"  You  aren't  a  scrap  clumsy,"  she  told  me.  "  You're 
a  very  nice-looking  young  man  when  you  don't 
scowl." 

I  said  gloomily,  "  I  suppose  I  deserve  that,"  and 
she  laughed  again. 

"Oh,  Hughie,  you  are  being  absurd  to-night.  Please 
smile.    I'm  not  being  sarcastic — I  meant  it.  Why 
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must  you  be  so  silly — all  tragic  and  gloomy  and 
sour  ?  " 

"  I've  told  you  why,"  I  said.  "  I'm  horribly,  hide- 
ously, damnably  jealous.  When  I  saw  you  dancing 
with  all  those  chaps  and  they  looked  like  love-sick  cows 
I  wanted  to  kick  them.  I  know  I'm  being  absurd, 
but  I  can't  help  it  and  I  don't  care,  and  don't  laugh  at 
me — I'm  deadly  serious.  You — you're  coming  across 
to  those  palms  with  me  while  I  tell  you  something. 
You  must." 

"  C-can't  you  tell  me  to-morrow  ?  "  She  wasn't 
laughing  now. 

"  No,  I  can't,"  I  said  passionately.  "I've  wanted 
to  say  it  for  weeks  and  weeks  and  months  and  been 
too  big  a  fool.  I  can't  wait  another  minute,  and 
to-morrow  never  comes." 

It  was  here  already.  It  had  struck  twelve  long 
before  and  the  magic  hour  of  midnight  had  given 
place  to  another  day,  but  neither  of  us  knew  that 
as  we  waltzed  round  the  room  towards  the  palms — 
we  were  blind  and  deaf  at  that  moment  to  everything 
but  each  other.  I  know  that  my  heart  was  beating 
away  like  a  hammer  with  triumph  and  fear  and  joy 
and  hope  and  a  dozen  more  emotions  that  caught  at 
my  throat,  and  Thea  was  shaking  a  little.  I  could 
feel  her  hand  tremble  as  it  lay  against  my  neck. 

It  seemed  years  before  we  came  to  the  spot  we 
were  seeking,  but  at  last  the  corner  with  three  dusty 
palms  in  pots  loomed  in  view  just  ahead  and  I  took  a 
deep  breath. 

"  Now,"  I  whispered,  half  to  myself,  between  set 
teeth,  and  even  as  I  whispered  it,  the  music  stopped  ! 

It  started  again  almost  at  once,  but  in  the  pause  a 
slight  commotion  behind  us  made  Thea  turn  her  head, 
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and  a  second  later  I  heard  her  exclaim,  "  Who's  that 
wonderful-looking  man  ?  " 

Surprised,  I  turned  myself  to  see  what  the  excite- 
ment was  about,  but  in  that  same  instant  she  recog- 
nized him,  and  we  cried  with  one  voice,  "  Llewellyn  !  " 
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"  .  .  .  and  when  we  got  there/'  said  Llewellyn,  "  we 
found  a  large  swarm  of  flies  and  half  the  bearer." 

"  Where  was  the  other  half  ?  "  demanded  George, 
hanging  on  to  his  brother's  sound  arm,  his  eyes  gog- 
gling with  excitement  and  admiration. 

"  Oh,  about  fifty  yards  away,"  said  Llewellyn  coolly ; 
"  the  elephant  had  ripped  him  in  two  and  dropped  the 
bits  in  different  places — very  messy.  Don't  breathe 
down  my  neck  like  that,  it  tickles,  and  kindly  remove 
your  hound  from  my  stomach.  It  was  rough  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay-0  and  the  results  of  pressure  might  still 
be  disastrous." 

George  removed  his  hound  with  a  rapturous  sigh, 
and  Llewellyn  stretched  himself  out  more  comfort- 
ably on  the  grassy  bank  beside  the  station  road,  where 
we  were  all  seated,  and  adjusted  the  bandages  on  his 
wounded  wrist. 

"  Jolly  good,"  remarked  Stephen  unexpectedly, 
though  whether  this  comment  applied  to  the  story, 
the  hound,  or  Llewellyn's  request  none  of  us  knew\ 
"  Oh,  jolly  good  !  " 

Stephen  had  arrived  home  the  day  after  his  brother 
— just  to  get  a  breath  of  good  old  country  air,  he  said, 
and  fill  his  lungs  with  it.  Better  than  a  dozen  bottles 
of  medicine.  He  accompanied  this  speech  and  many 
similar  ones  with  a  sort  of  deep  breathing  exercise, 
in  which  he  inhaled  deeply  through  the  nostrils,  rising 
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on  his  toes,  and  exhaled  through  the  mouth  with  a 
loud  gasp  that  sounded,  so  Llewellyn  said,  like  a  broken- 
winded  donkey. 

Stephen  had  remodelled  himself  on  entirely  new  lines 
since  we  last  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him — I  don't 
know  who  his  original  was,  but  he  must  have  been 
pretty  ghastly — and  from  being  the  gentle  young  priest, 
the  role  he'd  hitherto  fancied,  had  become  the  mascu- 
line young  priest,  with  a  creed  of  muscular  Chris- 
tianity. He  was  aggressively  hearty,  making  bad  jokes 
and  laughing  at  them  himself,  describing  everyone  and 
everything  as  "  jolly  "  on  the  slightest  provocation, 
calling  us  all  "  old  man  "  or  "old  lady,"  slapping  us 
figuratively  on  the  back  every  few  minutes,  speaking 
of  his  "  boys  "  when  he  meant  the  choir,  sidesmen 
and  churchwardens,  and  talking  about  the  "  Church 
Militant  "  at  every  opportunity. 

I  often  caught  my  dear  old  uncle  gazing  at  him 
with  a  sort  of  mild  perplexity  when  he  went  on  in  this 
strain,  but  he  never  said  anything.  None  of  us  said 
anything — not  even  Llewellyn,  except  by  the  expression 
on  his  face  and  in  his  eyes ;  but  Llewellyn  spoke  less 
on  many  subjects  since  his  return.  He  was  strangely 
quieter. 

He  was  lounging  on  the  bank  now,  half-way  to 
Midford  and  the  fair,  with  much  of  the  glamour  of 
that  amazingly  effective  entrance  of  a  week  ago  still 
over  him ;  though,  to  do  him  justice,  its  effectiveness 
had  been  purely  accidental.  He  had  simply  followed 
us  to  the  dance  on  a  sudden  impulse  on  finding  only 
my  uncle  and  the  younger  kids  at  home,  and  the  music 
had  paused  of  its  own  accord  at  the  very  moment 
he  entered ;  but  had  it  been  deliberately  staged  it 
couldn't  have  been  more  impressive  than  it  was,  with 
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Llewellyn's  vivid  looks  and  personality  to  make  it 
perfect. 

He  had  the  bronzed  hero  from  abroad  beaten  to  a 
standstill ;  beside  him  the  sheikhs  of  the  desert  would 
have  seemed  as  rag-and-bone  men ;  and  although  we 
were  a  normally  healthy,  hearty,  happy  bunch  of  young 
men  before  he  appeared,  he  had  somehow  managed 
to  make  us  all  look  colourless  and  emasculated  beside 
his  magnificence. 

I  know  no  other  word  that  could  so  well  describe 
him — for  he  was  magnificent.  Until  I  saw  him  again 
thus,  after  two  years,  I  had  never  completely  realized 
the  tremendous  vitality  and  magnetism  Llewellyn  pos- 
sessed. It  was  like  something  electric — impossible  to 
ignore,  even  if  you  hated  him,  and  to  me,  who  loved 
and  admired  him,  as  great  a  magnet  as  of  old ;  so 
that  I  almost  seemed  to  be  again  the  little  snub-nosed, 
silent  boy  who'd  sat  at  his  side  and  worshipped. 

I  say  almost,  because  for  some  reason  a  curious 
change  had  been  taking  place  in  either  myself  or  him 
in  those  two  years,  and  even  more  in  the  week  since 
his  return.  I  still  loved  him  as  sincerely  as  ever,  but 
I  could  no  longer  love  him  blindly  and  see  him  as  a 
sort  of  god.  There  was  a  difference  in  him,  though 
where  it  lay  I  couldn't  have  said,  and  a  difference  in 
me.  Perhaps  on  his  side  it  was  chiefly  in  an  added 
restlessness — if  that  was  possible — and  an  increased 
bitterness  and  agnosticism  ...  a  greater  indifference 
to  the  feelings  of  other  people  and  a  more  ruthless 
spirit.  And  on  my  side — I'd  grown  up.  I  was  no 
longer  a  kid  with  my  head  full  of  hero-worship.  My 
life  had  become  my  own. 

This  realization  cast  a  faint  depression  over  me  at 
times,  even  while  I  kept  telling  myself  how  glad  I 
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was  to  have  him  back,  and  how  glorious  it  was  to  be 
with  him  again — and  I  had  been  glad  and  still  was. 
Of  that  there  could  never  be  the  slightest  shadow  of 
doubt.  My  first  feeling  of  joy  had  been  utterly  pure 
and  wholehearted,  although  he'd  come  at  the  very  in- 
stant when  I  least  wanted  interrupting — a  depression 
so  fleeting  that  I  never  quite  caught  up  with  it  and 
faced  it  out,  but  just  enough  to  blur  the  keenest  edge 
of  my  pleasure,  fight  against  it  as  I  might. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  hadn't  much  time  for  facing 
anything.  Since  Llewellyn  came  home  we'd  been  kept 
pretty  much  on  the  move  and  our  life  had  returned  to 
its  old,  communal  state,  so  that  the  speech  I'd  begun 
so  eagerly  that  night  in  Midford  Town  Hall  had  never 
been  ended,  simply  because  I  had  no  chance  to  get 
Thea  to  myself. 

I  know  I  tried  terribly  hard  to  make  an  oppor- 
tunity. She  was  near  me  every  day  ;  she  almost  lived 
at  our  place ;  but  for  all  the  good  that  it  did  me  she 
might  have  been  a  thousand  miles  away.  I  could  see 
her,  talk  to  her,  adore  her,  dream  of  her  .  .  .  but 
that  was  the  most  I  could  do  now,  because  the  right 
moment  never  came,  or,  if  it  seemed  to  be  approaching, 
something  or  someone — usually  Llewellyn  but  some- 
times Stephen,  who  seemed  to  think  Thea  had  a  passion 
for  his  company — would  interrupt  and  ruin  things 
again. 

If  it  hadn't  been  so  ridiculous  I  might  have  begun 
to  fancy  they  took  a  mischievous  delight  in  spoiling 
my  attempts,  but  this  was  so  utterly  absurd  that  I 
dismissed  the  idea  as  soon  as  it  came  into  my  head. 
Stephen  wasn't  given  to  mischief — the  Church  militant 
never  toys  with  such  childish  things — and  there  was 
no  earthly  reason  why  Llewellyn  should  want  to  queer 
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my  plans,  even  provided  he'd  guessed  them,  and  I 
wasn't  sure  he  had.  He  was  my  oldest  friend,  and  in 
spite  of  being  my  friend  he'd  never  been  possessive 
— his  affection  was  too  casual  for  that.  He  never 
made  any  demands  on  anyone,  and  jealousy  was  cer- 
tainly not  one  of  his  failings  ;  perhaps  because  to  feel 
jealousy  you  must  first  feel  love,  and  love  to  him 
was  an  unknown  experience. 

So  it  all  boiled  down  to  the  fact  that  I  suffered 
exceedingly,  felt  so  elderly  and  careworn  that  I  began 
to  search  my  face  for  wrinkles  of  a  morning  when  I 
shaved,  and  took  to  writing  blank  verse  and  sonnets 
while  my  career,  which  was  hovering  between  a  novel 
and  a  couple  of  short  stories,  came  to  an  abrupt 
pause  and  I  poured  out  my  soul  in  heroic  language. 
I  suppose  it  must  have  been  a  relief,  but  it  was  amaz- 
ingly bad  verse. 

And  I  do  know  that  this  discontent  and  the  dis- 
loyalty to  Llewellyn  that  it  implied  produced  an  acute 
discomfort  in  me  which  created  an  air  of  constraint 
in  my  manner,  I  was  sure ;  and  I  was  desperately 
afraid  Llewellyn  would  notice  that  constraint  and  find 
a  reason  for  it. 

Luckily,  he  hadn't  so  far,  either  because  it  was 
less  obvious  than  I'd  feared  or  because  he  paid  less 
attention  to  such  things  than  of  old.  The  latter,  I 
think,  was  the  true  explanation,  for  since  his  return 
he'd  been  more  introversive — and  I  use  this  much 
abused  word  in  its  right  significance — than  I  had  ever 
seen  him  or  believed  it  possible  he  could  be.  Llewellyn 
had  always  taken  more  interest,  apparently,  in  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  others  than  in  his  own,  even 
while  he  never  really  mingled  with  their  lives.  He 
had  been  the  amused  and  slightly  disdainful  spectator 
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—not  the  introspect.  He  had  shown  to  life  as  a  rule 
that  strange  mixture  of  half-contemptuous  kindness 
and  passionless  cruelty  which  formed  so  large  a  part 
of  his  nature  ;  cruelty  of  mind  alone,  let  me  add  at 
once,  for  physically  he  was  never  cruel,  and  any  form 
of  brutality  was  sincerely  repulsive  to  him. 

Since  his  return  he  had  said  little  about  himself 
or  his  plans— probably  because  he  had  none  at  the 
moment.  He  had  come  home  alone,  for  Garth  had 
elected  to  remain  in  Africa  and  take  a  job  as  foreman 
until  he  could  save  enough  to  start  again  on  his  own. 
An  obstinate  streak  in  his  cheerful,  good-tempered 
nature  had  made  him  refuse  to  accept  defeat  and 
come  back  to  England  at  a  loose  end;  and  while 
Llewellyn  simply  flung  the  whole  scheme  aside  as  done 
with,  Garth  had  picked  up  the  bits  and  stayed  behind 
to  put  them  together  again.  Llewellyn  himself  was  the 
first  to  praise  this  spirit,  with  an  air  of  semi-tolerant 
admiration  for  something  his  own  unrestful  heart  could 
never  understand,  and  he'd  given  us  a  diverting  account 
of  how  he  sold  the  farm. 

A  tenderfoot  whom  he'd  met  in  a  Nairobi  hotel 
had  bought  it  for  fifteen  quid  in  an  optimistic  mood, 
produced  by  whisky  and  soda  and  the  famous  climate 
of  that  district.  And  this,  Llewellyn  added,  had  been 
a  very  fair  price,  because  they'd  exchanged  the  farm 
equipment  and  surviving  cattle  for  shares  in  a  diamond 
mine  which  turned  out  to  have  no  diamonds,  and  the 
house  had  been  eaten  by  ants.  He'd  told  us  all  this 
with  the  old  irresponsible  devilment  that  was  part  of 
his  queer  charm,  but  that  spirit  showed  itself  in  flashes 
now,  instead  of  as  a  steady  flame,  and  he  was  often 
unusually  silent  and  thoughtful. 

He  was  silent  now,  after  Stephen's  brilliant  observa- 
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tion,  and  the  silence  lasted  so  long  that  Martha  was 
forced  to  offer  him  the  traditional  penny. 

"  He's  thinking  of  all  his  little  black  children,  I 
expect,"  said  Rupert,  who  at  thirteen  was  quite  embar- 
rassingly precocious. 

Jonah  and  I  began  to  laugh,  and  so  did  Martha  ; 
Stephen  looked  extremely  shocked,  but  remembered 
himself  in  time  and  forced  a  smile  instead.  "  Jolly," 
he  said.    "  Oh,  very  jolly  !  " 

"  If  ever  I  hear  another  jolly  crack  like  that  from 
you,  Rupert,"  said  Llewellyn  dispassionately,  cuffing 
him  over  the  ear  to  emphasize  what  he  was  saying, 
"  you'll  jolly  well  wish  you  hadn't— and  wish  it  with  a 
sore  tail.  Understand  ?  It  just  shows  what  you've 
been  putting  into  his  head,  Stephen,  while  my  refining 
influence  was  away." 

"  Oh,  not  me,"  cried  Stephen,  "  Ha,  ha !  not  me,  I 
assure  you,  old  man." 

"  I  wonder  what  the  nigger  felt  like  when  the  ele- 
phant tore  him  in  half,"  reflected  George,  who,  like 
Garth,  had  a  singularly  conservative  mind  and  wisely 
ignored  side  issues  to  concentrate  on  the  main  subject. 
"  What  would  you  feel  like,  Jonah  ?  " 

"  Oh,  a  bit  disjointed,  I  expect." 

"  But  you'd  be  dead,"  chuckled  George.  "  He'd  be 
dead,  wouldn't  he,  Llewellyn  ?  .  .  .  wouldn't  he,  Hugh  ? 
You  wouldn't  like  to  be  dead,  like  that,  Jo,  would 
you  ?  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  dead  like  that.  Would 
you  like  to  be  dead  like  that,  Llewellyn  ?  " 

"  Is  this  a  French  exercise  ?  "  inquired  that  gentle- 
man, yawning. 

"  I'd  rather  be  shot,"  volunteered  Rupert,  quite 
gratuitously. 

"  Well,  some  of  you  may  have  a  chance  to  be, 
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whether  you'd  rather  or  not,"  said  Llewellyn,  lazily 
chewing  a  juicy  stem  of  grass,  and  we  stared  at  him. 
"  If  a  war  comes,"  he  added.  And  that  seemed  ridicu- 
lous. Of  course,  there'd  been  talk  of  war  for  the  last 
year  or  so,  but  none  of  us  believed  in  it.  How  could 
war  come  to  us  in  the  midst  of  all  that  sunny,  indolent 
peace  ?  It  might  come  on  some  remote  occasion, 
when  we  were  very  old,  but  even  that  seemed  quite 
improbable.    Martha  said  so. 

"  You  know  what  Roberts  says,"  replied  Llewellyn. 

"  But  he's  been  saying  it  for  years  and  years." 

"  So  long  that  one  day  he'll  have  to  be  right.  Per- 
sonally, I  shouldn't  care  a  damn  if  it  did  come.  It 
might  make  things  more  exciting.  What  about  you 
kids  ?  " 

"  Meaning  me,  for  one  ?  "  asked  Jonah,  raising  a 
dreamily  tranquil  grin  under  the  insult.  "  Well,  I  sup- 
pose I  should  join  up  or  something  .  .  .  chaps  do, 
don't  they  ?  "  Jonah  was  usually  pretty  vague  in 
those  days,  his  thoughts  being  miles  away.  "  But  I 
shouldn't  want  to,  much,"  he  added  candidly  ;  <f  there 
are  such  heaps  of  other  things  I  want  to  do  far 
more." 

"  I  should  be  an  officer,"  said  Rupert  importantly. 
Rupert  was  a  bit  of  a  snob. 

"  You  won't  be  in  it,  my  loathsome  child,"  returned 
his  brother  coldly,  nipping  that  ambition  in  the  bud. 
"  What  about  you,  Stephen  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  army  for  me,  old  man,"  cried  the  Church 
Militant.  "  Right  away.  Rather.  I'm  ready  to  die 
for  my  country." 

"  Don't  weep  about  it !    Hugh  ?  " 

"  It  probably  won't  happen  before  we're  a  hundred 
years  old,"  I  said,  quite  convinced  that  this  was  so, 
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"  but  if  it  does— only  it  won't,  of  course— I  shall  fight. 
It  might  be  quite  good  fun." 

"  Any  decent  man  would,"  said  Stephen. 

"  Plenty  of  decent  men  won't,"  said  Llewellyn,  his 
smile  contemptuous.  "  But  then  they  won't  be  decent 
any  longer.  And  you  might  not  have  to  die,  Stephen 
—you  might  just  lose  a  few  odd  bits  ;  a  leg  here— an 
arm  there — half  your  face — your  nose.  You'd  look 
almost  handsome  without  a  nose,  I  think,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  Jonah  would  probably  find  it  a  bit 
awkward,  unless  he  became  a  clown.  ..." 

"  Don't  be  so  beastly,"  broke  in  Martha.  "  You 
make  us  feel  quite  sick." 

Judging  by  Llewellyn's  expression,  this  was  just 
what  he'd  meant  to  do,  and  the  chance  of  baiting 
Stephen  had  been  too  obvious  to  miss.  Still,  he  ended 
the  discussion  now  with  a  very  good  grace,  and  sug- 
gested we  should  make  tracks  for  our  destination  before 
the  day  drew  to  its  close. 

"  Help  me  up,  George,"  he  added,  stretching  out  a 
languid  hand. 

We  all  helped  him  up.  He  accepted  our  adminis- 
trations gracefully  and  allowed  Martha  to  fill  his  pipe 
and  Thea  to  light  it  before  we  continued  our  journey. 
His  left  wrist  was  still  in  a  sling,  which  gave  him  a 
rather  romantic  appearance  somehow,  and  as  he 
strolled  along  with  an  old  felt  hat  pulled  carelessly 
over  one  eye  and  his  brown  skin  effectively  con- 
trasted with  the  blue  of  his  shirt  collar  and  our 
comparatively  pallid  faces  he  made  a  most  striking 
figure. 

Passing  farmers'  wives  and  village  maidens,  off  to 
the  fair  like  ourselves,  cast  admiring  glances  in  his 
direction.    Even  Jonah,  who  was  ten  times  better 
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looking,  was  in  the  shade  and  quite  cheerfully  happy 
to  be  there,  for  the  only  limelight  his  unenvious  spirit 
ever  craved  was  that  which  shines  upon  a  very  dif- 
ferent sort  of  stage,  and  this  kind  of  admiration  would 
merely  have  made  him  embarrassed  if  he'd  realized  it, 
which  was  extremely  doubtful.  He  could  never  have 
carried  it  off  with  Llewellyn's  amused  and  slightly 
scornful  empressement. 

"  There's  old  Gipsy  Dick  ahead,"  said  the  hero  soon 
after.  "  Let's  catch  up  with  him.  I  haven't  really 
seen  him  since  I  came  back,"  and  Martha  gave  an 
exclamation. 

"  Oh,  I'd  forgotten,"  she  cried,  "  I  meant  to  tell 
you  before— it's  awful.    Gipsy  Dick's  engaged !  " 

We  all  said  something.  In  the  confusion  I  don't 
know  what,  but  the  general  effect  was  a  howl  of 
dismay  mingled  with  scepticism.  We  treated  the 
romantic  news  as  the  direst  tragedy,  and  felt  it  to 
be  one. 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Jonah  stoutly. 

"  It's  true,"  declared  Martha  in  sorrowful  tones. 
"  I  wouldn't  myself  at  first.  It's  that  housemaid  from 
the  Hall  we  saw  him  walking  with  a  few  weeks  ago- 
one  of  those  pert,  hateful  little  beasts  the  Brants  always 
seem  to  get— and  poor  Gipsy  Dick's  all  dazed  and 
infatuated  about  her.  You  know  how  indifferent  he's 
always  been  to  girls  ;  and  now  he's  done  it." 

"What  a  frightful  pity,"  mourned  Jonah;  "he's 
such  a  good  sort  and  she's  about  the  worst  girl  he 
could  find." 

"  The  worst." 

"  She's  quite  pretty,"  put  in  Thea,  who  was  usually 
kind. 

"  Oh,  pretty  !  "  exclaimed  Martha  in  great  scorn, 
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"and  besides,  she  isn't  really.  She's  common  and 
petty  and  she'll  kill  him— kill  him  inside,  I  mean,  and 
alter  him.  Why,  even  now  she's  started  to  make 
a  fuss  about  his  nickname  and  wants  everyone  to  call 
him  Mr.  Summerfield,  and  you  know  how  proud  he's 
always  been  of  being  Gipsy  Dick.  I  do  wish  we  could 
save  him." 

"  P'r'aps  he  doesn't  want  to  be  saved,"  I  ventured, 
but  without  any  conviction  ;  "  he  may  like  her." 

"  Of  course  he  likes  her  now,  but  he'll  be  miserable. 
You  know  he  will  be,  Hugh.  And  if  he's  miserable 
we  shall  all  be  miserable  too,  because  he's  almost 
like  one  of  us  after  all  these  years  " ;  there  was  an 
unconsciously  feudal  touch  in  Martha's  speech,  under 
the  grief.  "  I  love  Gipsy  Dick.  I  can't  bear  to  think 
of  him  being  unhappy." 

"  Don't  think  of  him  at  all,  then,"  suggested  Llewel- 
lyn helpfully.    "  It's  his  funeral." 

"But  in  a  way,"  said  Jonah,  "it  seems  ours,  too. 
When  you  know  a  person  as  well  as  we  know  Dick  you 
feel  almost  responsible— you  know  the  feeling." 

"  I  don't,"  responded  his  brother  flatly.  "  I  never 
feel  responsible  for  anyone — not  even  myself." 

There  was  a  silence  while  sadness  descended  on  us 
like  a  cloak.  I'm  positive  none  of  us  had  the  least 
idea  what  we'd  expected  of  Llewellyn  in  this  national 
crisis,  but  that  we  had  expected  something— and  prob- 
ably something  spectacular— was  obvious.  In  the  past 
he'd  been  a  tower  of  strength  in  such  moments,  and 
his  complete  indifference  was  so  sane  and  logical  that 
it  was  stunning.  We  eyed  each  other,  but  none  of 
us  ventured  to  say  what  we  felt  until  Martha  spoke 
up  at  last. 

"  We  thought  you  might  be  able  to  suggest  a  way 
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of  helping  him,"  she  remarked  with  a  wistful  glance. 
"  Of  course,  I  expect  it  does  seem  sort  of  poky,  but 
it's  only  because  we're  fond  of  Gipsy  Dick  and  don't 
want  him  hurt,  and  you  used  to  be  so  clever  at  all 
that  sort  of  thing." 

"  In  the  days  of  my  indiscretion,"  replied  my  cousin 
in  his  laziest  tones,  "  but  not  now.  If  he  were  my 
brother  I  might  lift  a  hand  to  save  him,  but  I'm 
not  at  all  sure  that  I  should,  and  Gipsy  Dick's  old 
enough  to  fend  for  himself.  If  he's  fool  enough  to 
want  to  get  tied  up  that's  his  look  out.  He  must 
just  get  on  with  it.  What  could  I  do,  anyhow  ? 
Shanghai  him,  or  forbid  the  banns,  or  something  like 
that  ?  " 

And  at  this  point  we  came  to  what  novelists  call  a 
hopeless  impasse.  Llewellyn,  by  his  manner,  seemed 
to  impeach  the  purity  of  our  motives — which  were 
perfectly  honest  and  sincere — and  made  us  feel  like  a 
lot  of  interfering  busybodies.  This  misunderstanding 
on  his  part  wounded  us,  and  we  felt  in  some  vague 
way  that  he'd  let  us  down,  so  we  changed  the  subject 
and  were  distinctly  relieved  when  the  entrance  to 
the  fair-ground  loomed  before  us  and  we  entered  the 
promised  land. 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  we  reached  it,  and  quiet 
as  yet,  with  the  steam  organs  blaring  on  a  subdued 
note  and  kids  predominating  in  the  crowd.  But  as 
the  evening  wore  on  and  the  warm  dusk  of  a  late 
summer  night  began  to  close  down  on  the  field,  lights 
would  spring  up  everywhere,  the  noise  and  excitement 
would  suddenly  be  pitched  in  a  louder  and  more 
strident  key,  and  the  curious  smell  of  canvas  and 
sawdust  and  heated  metal  and  paint  and  hot  humanity 
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that  is  so  integral  a  part  of  the  fair  would  deepen  and 
grow  more  pungently  fascinating. 

That  was  the  time  we  liked  best,  and  because  we'd 
always  been  sent  or  taken  home  earlier  as  children — 
just  as  Rupert  and  George  were  now — for  Jonah, 
Martha,  and  myself  it  had  still  a  faint  and  entrancing 
flavour  of  stolen  pleasure  about  it  to  make  it  worth 
while.  There  was  a  queer,  stark  beauty,  too,  in  the 
rows  of  eager  faces  round  the  coco-nut  shies  and  the 
booths  and  stalls — etched  sharply  in  the  white  light 
of  the  flares  against  a  darkening  sky ;  and  all  the  fun 
and  joy  and  laughter  of  a  life  completely  different  to 
our  own.  Even  the  shouts  of  the  showmen,  growing 
almost  hysterical  in  their  hoarseness  as  time  wore  on, 
was  like  music  in  our  ears. 

It  was  all  very  simple,  but  so  were  we  in  those 
days,  when  nothing  had  dulled  the  edge  of  our  enjoy- 
ment or  spoilt  our  young  appetite  for  such  things.  At 
heart,  for  all  our  grown-up  airs,  we  were  children  still, 
and  we  forgot  to  be  old  and  superior  as  the  magic  of 
the  fair  got  hold  of  us.    We  even  forgot  Gipsy  Dick. 

We  began  on  the  roundabouts ;  the  big  one  with 
the  brightest  cars  and  loudest  tunes.  We  knocked 
down  half  a  dozen  coco-nuts.  We  patronized  the  fleas 
and  the  fat  lady  and  a  calf  with  five  legs,  and  the 
biggest  mouse  in  captivity,  and  a  large  booth  with 
mechanical  figures  dancing  outside  and  two  middle- 
aged  and  painfully  skittish  ladies  in  very  spangled 
skirts  dancing  inside.  We  bought  sweets,  and  ginger- 
bread gilded  to  the  point  of  indigestion,  and  a  painted 
wooden  animal  for  George's  dog  to  chew,  and  then 
stopped  at  a  rifle  range  to  try  our  skill. 

Llewellyn  soon  tired  of  that.  In  spite  of  his  dam- 
aged arm  he  hit  the  bull  three  times  and  wanted  to 
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move  on,  but  my  blood  was  up.  I  meant  to  stay 
until  I  hit  something,  and  Jonah  was  with  me  in  this ; 
and  together  we  stood  and  slammed  away  desperately 
at  the  targets,  until  at  last  he  was  the  proud  possessor 
of  a  couple  of  blue  glass  vases,  and  I'd  won  a  plaster 
doll  with  fuzzy  hair. 

Flushed  with  triumph  and  exertion,  we  turned  to 
show  our  spoils — and  found  we  were  alone.  While 
we'd  been  blazing  away  at  the  targets  they'd  quietly 
gone  off  to  seek  other  amusement,  and  this  desertion 
struck  us  as  extremely  base. 

"  Well,  I'm  darned,"  exclaimed  Jonah  indignantly, 
hugging  a  vase  in  each  arm  and  turning  his  blue  eyes 
on  me  in  disgust.  "  Aren't  they  the  limit !  What 
shall  we  do  now  ?  " 

"  Go  in  there,"  I  replied,  thrusting  the  doll  I'd 
meant  for  Thea  head  downwards  into  my  pocket  and 
pointing  at  the  large  boxing  booth  just  opposite.  I 
was  trying  hard  to  tell  myself  that  I  wasn't  hurt  and 
disappointed. 

"  Not  look  for  them  ?  " 

"  No,  they  went  off,  so  they  can't  want  us." 

"  All  right.  I  don't  mind.  Perhaps  they'll  be  in- 
side." 

But  they  weren't.  The  tent  was  packed  with  a 
reeking  crowd  of  lads  and  men,  most  of  them  strangers 
to  us,  and  the  heat  was  pretty  overpowering.  We 
managed  to  get  a  vantage-point  after  a  few  minutes 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  couple  of  youths 
floored  by  a  tall  and  heftily  built  gipsy,  stripped  to 
the  waist  and  decorated  by  a  gaudy  crimson  sash  like 
the  old-time  prizefighters.  This  wasn't  particularly 
interesting,  for  they  hadn't  a  chance,  but  we  waited 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  something  better. 
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The  next  challenger  was  a  stout  fellow  of  about 
thirty  who  swaggered  into  the  ring  as  if  he  were  a 
world  champion,  and  put  himself  into  a  paralytic 
attitude  of  defence,  winking  sideways  at  the  crowd  as 
he  did  so.  The  gipsy,  who  had  one  eye  shut  and  a 
bloody  smear  across  his  chin,  took  one  casual  glance  at 
him,  and  an  instant  later  he  came  sailing  through 
the  ropes  like  a  large  boomerang  and  landed  on  his 
head.  The  amazed  expression  on  his  red  face  as  he 
did  so  was  so  absurd  that  Jonah,  who  was  easily  aroused 
to  laughter  when  his  sense  of  the  ridiculous  was  tickled, 
gaye  a  chuckle  one  second  ahead  of  the  rest  of  us,  and 
thereby  aroused  the  ire  of  a  dirty-looking  gentleman 
beside  him. 

"  B         funny,  weren't  it  ?  "  he  growled. 

"  Yes,  it  was  rather,"  said  Jonah. 

"  Then  why  the  hell  don't  you  try  it  yourself, 
cully  ?  "  asked  the  dirty  gentleman,  "  and  see  'ow  you 
look  ?  " 

Jonah  glanced  back  at  him  thoughtfully,  meeting 
the  truculent  and  beery  eye  of  the  stranger  with  a 
slight  smile. 

"  I  suppose  it  hadn't  struck  me,"  he  said,  "  that's 
why." 

"  No,  it  wouldn't,  and  if  you  did  you'd  soon  start 
bellyaching.  I  bet  you  five  bob  yer  couldn't  stand  up 
against  that  chap  for  a  couple  of  seconds." 

"  Well,  he  is  a  bit  above  my  weight,"  agreed  Jonah, 
still  pleasantly  but  with  a  tell-tale  spark  beginning  to 
rise  behind  the  blueness  of  his  eyes  and  a  tightness  to 
manifest  itself  about  his  lips. 

"  Shut  up  and  let's  get  out  of  here,"  I  whispered, 
with  visions  of  him  laid  out  and  everyone  blaming  me. 
But  his  blood  was  up. 
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"  I  won't  shut  up,"  he  retorted  below  his  breath, 
heedless  of  the  attention  the  belligerent  voice  and 
manner  of  the  dirty  gentleman  was  starting  to  attract 
our  way.  So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  only  the  D.G. 
and  himself  now  really  existed,  for  Jonah  was  getting 
angry — I'd  been  in  that  state  for  several  moments, 
lacking  his  sweet  temper — and  when  Jonah  really  got 
angry  things  were  likely  to  occur. 

"  Afraid  your  pretty  pal'll  get  'is  lovely  face  'urt  ?  " 
suggested  the  D.G.,  turning  his  disagreeable  eye  on 
me  for  a  change  as  he  caught  my  whisper,  but  before 
I  could  reply  Jonah  seized  up  the  gauntlet,  so  rapidly 
that  my  slower-thinking  brain  was  left  far  behind. 

"  At  least  mine's  clean"  he  said.  "  Hold  my  coat, 
Hugh.  I  shall  have  to  take  this  fellow's  money;  he 
wants  to  give  it  to  me." 

"  Be  careful,  Mr.  Jonah,"  said  a  warning  voice  near 
at  hand.  "  Gipsy's  a  tough  'un.  Gets  paid  for  every 
fight  he  wins." 

"  Thanks,  Joe,  better  get  a  stretcher  ready,"  called 
back  my  cousin  cheerfully,  unbuttoning  his  shirt  and 
pulling  it  over  his  head.  "Come  on,  Hugh,"  and 
pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd  in  front  of  me, 
and  under  the  ropes  into  the  crude  ring  with  all  the 
easily  graceful  unconcern  of  a  young  exquisite  stepping 
into  the  tumbril  on  his  way  to  execution.  My  feelings 
about  the  matter  were  pretty  much  on  a  par  with  this 
simile,  and  as  he  and  the  gipsy  shook  hands  and  stood 
back  facing  each  other  I  wished  with  all  my  heart 
I'd  had  wit  and  quickness  enough  to  change  places 
with  Jonah.  He  was  an  excellent  boxer,  but  pounds 
lighter  than  the  three  the  gipsy  had  already  dispatched 
with  so  much  ease — too  fine  of  bone  and  build  to 
stand  up  to  a  bruiser. 
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The  gipsy  was  about  Jonah's  height ;  a  big,  good- 
looking  fellow,  with  great  muscles  in  his  brown  body  ; 
not  more  than  eighteen,  I  should  say,  but  an  old  hand 
at  the  game  and  full  of  confidence.  The  only  bit  of 
satisfaction  I  gained  from  that  brief  scrutiny  was  that 
he  held  his  fists  all  wrong  and  his  guard  was  miles 
open. 

They  smiled  at  each  other  in  that  instant  of  wary 
hesitation — Jonah,  nearly  as  brown  as  his  foe,  slender, 
lithe,  swift  footed  ;  the  gipsy  heavier,  more  awkward, 
with  a  smashing  weight  of  muscle  behind  his  gloves- 
summing  each  other  up.  A  stillness  fell  on  the  sweat- 
ing audience  in  place  of  the  hoarse  murmurs.  Those 
who  knew  us  were  waiting  in  open-mouthed  anticipa- 
tion of  seeing  one  of  the  Rev.  Quilter's  boys  knocked 
silly  by  a  gipsy.  They  liked  Jonah,  they  would  be 
glad  if  he  won,  but  they  were  quite  ready,  the  odds 
being  against  him,  to  find  immense  amusement  in  his 
getting  thrashed.  And  while  they  waited,  Jonah  led 
with  his  right.    The  fight  was  on  ! 

It  was  a  strange  battle.  Almost  as  strange  as  that 
of  mine  with  Charles  years  before,  only  here  there 
was  no  passion  behind  it.  They  certainly  went  at 
each  other  hard  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  carping 
critic,  the  gipsy  determined  to  win,  and  Jonah  equally 
determined  that  he  shouldn't. 

It  lasted  four  minutes,  though  the  odds  were  uneven, 
and  the  rather  magnificent  lump  of  untrained  muscle 
who'd  laid  out  a  dozen  village  youths  and  young 
farmers  was  almost  helpless  himself  now  before  the 
calm,  unflurried,  smiling  young  man  who  was  my 
amazing  cousin,  and  who  was  knocking  him  all  over 
the  shop  with  an  air  of  doing  a  job  that  he  vastly 
regretted. 
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I  saw  bewilderment  in  the  gipsy's  eyes  at  first,  and 
then  fear  as  the  lightning  blows  stung  past  his  wide- 
open  guard  with  a  regularity  that  made  them  a  sort  of 
tattoo.  I'm  sure  he  never  even  saw  the  blow  which 
laid  him  out,  or  knew  that  Jonah  was  the  first  to 
lift  him. 

Jonah  had  smiled  throughout,  but  he  smiled  no 
longer  when  he  slipped  back  through  the  ropes,  victori- 
ous, still  cool  and  unruffled  although  he  was  breathing 
rather  fast,  and  began  to  pull  on  his  shirt.  There  was  a 
furrow  between  his  brows. 

"  Don't  say  it,  Hugh,"  he  said,  when  I  started  to 
congratulate  him.  "  I  know  I  ought  to  be  glad,  but 
I'm  not.  I  hated  doing  it ;  it's  his  living,  and  he's  a 
real  sport.  Besides,  fighting's  a  rotten  game.  Do  I 
look  very  awful  ?  "  he  added  anxiously. 

"  Only  a  cut  lip  and  a  couple  of  bruises." 

He  looked  relieved.  "  I  was  thinking  of  the  girls. 
I'll  just  say  I  fell  over  something ;  we  don't  want 
them  to  know.  Where's  the  sweep  who  owes  me 
five  bob  ?  Collar  him  and  make  him  fork  up,  will 
you,  Hugh." 

I  did,  and  the  dirty  one  produced  two  greasy  half 
crowns  with  much  better  grace  than  I'd  expected, 
much  to  my  disappointment. 

"  Got  me  money's  worth,"  he  observed  as  he  handed 
them  over.    "  He's  a  ruddy  wonder." 

Jonah  took  the  half-crowns,  unobtrusively  added 
two  more  from  his  own  pocket  and  went  quietly  back 
to  where  the  gipsy  lad  was  standing,  disconsolate.  He 
spoke  to  him.  I  couldn't  catch  what  he  said,  but  a 
flush  and  a  pleased  glance  accompanied  the  reply  and 
I  guessed  the  remark  must  have  been  one  that  only 
Jonah's  heart  could  have  conceived  and  spoken.  Then 
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they  shook  hands,  and  as  they  did  so  I  caught  the  quiet 
chink  of  coins. 

Jonah  was  smiling  again  as  we  left  the  booth.  His 
far  too  tender  conscience  had  been  eased.  He  was 
happy  once  more. 
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THE  first  people  we  met  outside  were  the  two  girls, 
and  I'm  sure  we  looked  as  guilty  as  we  felt. 
Luckily,  they  were  too  relieved  at  finding  us  to  notice 
this.  Apparently  Llewellyn  had  taken  them  off  to  the 
swings  when  he  grew  weary  of  seeing  us  miss,  and 
they'd  spent  a  hectic  fifteen  minutes  there. 

"  And  then  we  searched  all  over  the  fair  for  you," 
said  Thea.  "  We  thought  you'd  gone  home  or  some- 
thing.   Where  have  you  been,  Hughie  ?  " 

"  Oh,  just  wandering  about,"  I  lied.  "  You  went 
and  left  us,  and  we  didn't  know  where  to  find  you." 

"  But  we  told  you,  darling.  And  afterwards,  when 
you  didn't  come,  I  came  back  to  tell  you  again,  didn't  I, 
Martha  ?  But  you'd  gone  by  then.  What's  wrong 
with  Jonah's  face  ?  " 

"  I — I  must  have  hit  it,"  explained  the  hero  vaguely. 
"  This  place  is  full  of  things  you  can  hit  yourself  on  ; 
and  it's  beastly  hot  and  dusty,  so  let's  get  some 
lemonade,  shall  we  ?  " 

"  Stephen's  gone  to  get  some,"  said  Martha,  going 
up  and  wiping  his  lip  with  her  handkerchief,  a  funny 
little  smile  in  her  eyes  as  she  looked  at  him.  "  You  are 
hot,  Jonah,  dear,  and  your  hair's  all  on  end.  I  believe 
you've  been — running  into  something." 

"  I  like  it  on  end,"  but  he  slipped  an  affectionate 
arm  through  hers.    "  Where's  Llewellyn  ?  " 

"  We  don't  know.    He  simply  vanished  about  five 
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minutes  ago.  He  got  tired  of  the  swings  like  he  gets 
tired  of  everything  now  and  just  disappeared  without 
saying  a  word,  and  then  Stephen  felt  giddy  so  we 
stopped  swinging.  Oh,  there  is  Stephen,  and  he's  got 
some  bottles.  I  do  hope  it's  lemonade.  My  tongue's 
hanging  out." 

It  proved  to  be  ginger-beer,  but  it  was  lukewarm  and 
so  fizzy  that  it  made  our  noses  tingle  and  caused  us 
to  emit  weird  burbling  noises,  so  conversation  became 
rather  disjointed.  Stephen  was  still  dizzy  and  greenish 
and  not  nearly  as  hearty  as  usual.  He  said  the  fellow 
in  charge  of  his  swing  had  swung  it  violently,  in  spite 
of  protest,  and  it  was  pretty  obvious  from  what  he 
didn't  say  that  he  thought  Llewellyn  had  something 
to  do  with  it,  and  knowing  that  Llewellyn  was 
capable  of  most  things  when  bored  it  seemed  quite 
probable. 

I  found  Thea's  hand  in  the  dusk,  and  held  it,  and 
after  that  we  left  talk  to  the  others  until  the  slowly 
reviving  Stephen  caught  sight  of  Llewellyn  in  the 
crowd  and  pointed  him  out,  with  a  long  first  finger  and 
several  ginger-beer  eructations. 

Llewellyn  caught  sight  of  us  at  almost  the  same 
instant  and  pushed  his  way  through  to  where  we  were 
standing,  greeting  us  with  "  Greedy  swine." 

"  Where  on  earth  have  you  been  ?  "  asked  Martha. 
"  You  faded  like  a  ghost." 

"  I'll  tell  you  when  I've  slaked  my  thirst." 

"  You  won't  be  able  to,"  said  Jonah  prophetically. 
"  We're  all  more  or  less  speechless.  It  makes  you  foam 
at  the  mouth  and  your  nose  goes  all  funny." 

"  I'm  foaming  at  the  mouth  already  from  sheer 
exhaustion,  but  I  suppose  I'd  better  tell  you  first.  I've 
been  trying  to  pluck  a  brand  from  the  burning." 
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"  Gipsy  Dick  ?  "  we  cried  in  varying  tones. 

Llewellyn  removed  a  coco-nut  from  a  near-by  pile 
and  handed  it  over  with  a  bow.  "  Divide  it  among 
you,"  he  requested,  "  and  allow  me  to  inform  you  to 
start  with  that  he's  not  engaged — only  on  the  verge 
and  ready  to  take  a  header  unless  stopped.  I  had  a 
talk  with  him  a  little  while  ago,  and  then  got  hold  of 
a  chap  he'd  been  with — a  showman  ;  found  out  that 
Gipsy  Dick  had  worked  for  him,  and  hinted  that  he 
wanted  to  do  so  again  if  asked  the  right  way.  The 
chap  said  he'd  already  offered  him  a  job  and  been 
turned  down,  but  I  said  this  was  simply  coyness  and 
he  said  he'd  try  again.  Then,  on  the  way  back,  I  saw 
Dick  leaning  on  the  hedge  staring  at  a  bunch  of  mangy- 
looking  horses  in  the  next  field  in  a  moony  sort  of  way, 
and  somehow  I  thought  of  Spillet  and  his  cushion 
and  the  dear  old  days  and  what  a  pity  it  was  those 
horses  didn't  slip  their  ropes  and  give  him  something 
to  amuse  him.  And  do  you  know,"  said  Llewellyn 
innocently,  "  an  extraordinary  thing  happened — those 
horses  did  slip  their  ropes.  Which  proves  the  power 
of  thought,  doesn't  it,  Stephen  ? — if  it's  a  nice  thought, 
of  course." 

Stephen  gazed  at  him  with  a  look  of  deep  suspicion. 
He  was  obviously  doing  some  thinking  himself,  but  fear  of 
Llewellyn  prevented  him  as  yet  from  saying  what  it  was. 

"  How  did  they  get  loose  ?  "  asked  Martha  bluntly  ; 
"  and  what  happened  afterwards  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell  you.  I  saw  Gipsy  Dick  chasing  after 
them,  and  there  I  left  it." 

"  But  I  don't  quite  see  "  began  Jonah  per- 
plexedly. 

"  You  may  or  may  not  know,"  explained  Llewellyn, 
with  the  elaborate  patience  of  one  speaking  to  a  dull 
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child,  "  that  Gipsy  Dick  has  a  strange  passion  for  the 
four-footed  beasts  known  as  horses,  and  it  therefore 
seems  fairly  probable  that  if  he  really  finds  himself 
among  them  again  he'll  also  find  he  wants  to  stay 
among  them  ;  which  means  that  he'll  leave  both  this 
district  and  his  lady-love ;  do  you  get  this  ?  " 

"  The  only  thing  I  get,"  said  Stephen,  quite  for- 
getting to  be  manly  and  militant  and  speaking  as  he'd 
spoken  years  before,  "  is  that  you  deliberately  untied 
those  horses — an  action  about  on  par  with  that  of  a 
half-witted  small  boy." 

"  Not  half-witted  curates,  by  any  chance  ?  " 

"  Insult  me  as  you  please,  but  at  least  I  have  some 
sense  of  decency  and  self-respect."  Stephen's  face  was 
flushed  and  angry,  and  a  gleam  I  knew  only  too  well 
was  coming  into  Llewellyn's  eyes  to  replace  the 
pleasanter  gleam  of  mischief.  "  What  if  someone  saw 
you  and  tells  the  police  ?  Good  heavens,  man,  they 
may  think  we  all  had  something  to  do  with  it !  " 

"  Good  heavens,  man,  so  they  may  !  And  particu- 
larly you,  of  course,  knowing  your  reputation." 

"  And  you  don't  care,"  said  Stephen  vehemently. 
"  You're — you're  not  human,  Llewellyn.  You  never 
have  been.  You  enjoy  setting  people  by  the  ears ; 
you  think  it's  fun  to  hurt  them  ;  and  that's  all  you're 
good  for.    I  believe  you're  insane." 

"  I  am,  utterly.  That's  why  I  couldn't  pass  my 
exams." 

That  was  a  low  one.  Stephen's  sorest  point  was  on 
the  subject  of  exams.  He  grew  still  pinker  and  was 
about  to  burst  into  violent  speech,  to  judge  from  his 
expression,  but  turned  away  instead  and  stalked  off. 
We  watched  him  go  in  an  uncomfortable  silence. 
There  was  a  queer  sort  of  dignity  about  him. 
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"  And  now,"  said  Llewellyn,  in  his  least  pleasant 
voice,  "  has  anyone  else  got  any  remarks  to  make  ? 
Hugh  ?— Jonah  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said.  "  I  suppose  we're  in  this  as  much  as 
you — we  asked  you  to  help  Gipsy  Dick."  I  heard  Thea 
murmur  what  I  took  to  be  agreement.  "  But,"  I 
added  rather  diffidently,  "  I'm  not  sure  Stephen  wasn't 
right  to  say  what  he  thought.  We  always  have  as 
much  as  possible,  and  he  meant  it.  You  shouldn't 
have  raked  in  his  exams." 

"  You  can't  get  it  out  with  the  marble  in,"  was 
Jonah's  mild  and  apparently  irrelevant  contribution 
as  he  took  the  ginger-beer  from  his  brother's  hand, 
exerted  the  necessary  pressure  on  the  glass  ball  which, 
in  those  more  exciting  days,  sealed  the  neck,  and 
returned  it.  "  And  I  agree  with  Hugh.  You  were  a 
bit  too  bad,  and  now  he's  gone  home." 

"  A  damn'  good  job  !  And  he's  only  suffering  from 
a  spiritual  stomach  ache.  It'll  soon  wear  off.  Be- 
sides, he's  a  fool." 

"  But  he  isn't  really,"  said  Martha,  joining  in  un- 
expectedly. "  Oh,  I  know  he  seems  one  because  he's 
so  silly,  but  under  it  he's  just  nervous  and  awkward 
and  afraid  of  being  thought  a  fool  because  he's  a 
curate — can't  you  see  that  ?  That's  why  he  puts  on 
a  frightful  manner  and  tries  to  be  dreadfully  manly. 
And  then  you  show  him  you  despise  him  and  that 
makes  him  worse.  Most  of  the  time  I'm  sorry  for 
Stephen." 

"  And  for  me,  too,  I  suppose  ?  "  The  gleam  deepened 
in  Llewellyn's  eyes.    He  looked  contemptuously  angry. 

"  Yes,"  said  Martha,  without  batting  an  eyelid, 
"  almost — sometimes,  but  not  often  because  you'd  hate 
anyone  to  be  sorry  for  you."    She  smiled  rather 
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sorrowfully  then,  as  if  she  realized  how  hopeless  the 
whole  affair  was.  "  Oh,  must  we  all  quarrel  ?  "  she 
said  in  a  different  voice.  "  Don't  let's  spoil  the  end  of 
our  day  when  we've  been  so  happy.  If  anyone's  got  to 
apologize  for  anything,  I'll  start." 

"  So'll  I,"  backed  Jonah  loyally. 

"  And  me,"  I  said. 

"  And  we  know  Llewellyn  only  did  it  to  help  Gipsy 
Dick,"  exclaimed  Thea,  her  face  quite  alight  with 
earnestness  and  more  beautiful  than  ever.  "  I  think 
it  was  brave  of  you,  Llewellyn.    We  all  think  so,  don't 

we;?" 

She  was  gazing  at  him  with  an  expression  I  under- 
stood very  well,  for  in  the  past— and  sometimes  even 
now — that  half-puzzled  fascination  had  been  so  often 
in  my  own  heart  when  I  looked  at  Llewellyn.  It  was 
the  expression  of  a  child ;  and  as  I  saw  it  a  queer  pain 
came  to  stab  me  for  an  instant — a  pain  for  which  I 
could  find  no  cause  or  name. 

Llewellyn  caught  that  glance  as  he  raised  the  bottle 
of  ginger-beer  to  his  lips,  and  lowered  it  long  enough  to 
smile  at  her. 

All  the  Quilters,  with  the  exception  of  Charles,  had 
engaging  smiles  when  they  chose  to  display  them,  and 
Llewellyn's  at  that  moment  would  have  melted  the 
South  Pole.  I'd  seen  many  smiles  of  his  at  different 
times  in  the  course  of  seven  years,  some  devilish  and 
some  charming,  but  never  in  all  that  period  had  I  seen 
quite  that  particular  one.  He  looked  suddenly  young 
and  Jonahish,  with  no  demon  visible  at  all,  and  those 
brilliantly  restless  and  discontented  eyes  of  his  shaded 
and  made  less  betraying  by  the  drooping  brim  of  his 
hat.  The  arrogance  and  mockery  had  gone  before 
something  pleasanter,  and  I  knew  with  a  pang  of 
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mingled  pride  and  an  emotion  less  tranquil  that  only 
Thea's  loveliness  could  have  brought  such  strange  sun- 
shine from  Llewellyn's  ungentle  heart. 

Walking  home  in  the  lull  which  swiftly  followed  the 
storm,  I  found  myself  with  Martha.  I  was  rather 
vague  as  to  how  this  reshuffle  had  come  about,  for 
I'd  started  off  with  Thea,  full  of  fine  ideas  for  ending 
my  wretched  state  by  a  definite  proposal  at  last. 
There  was  a  perfect  moon,  rising  clearly  silver  over  the 
dark  tree-tops,  the  road  was  very  quiet,  with  only  an 
occasional  blur  of  music  coming  distantly  to  our  ears 
from  the  fair-ground  far  behind ;  and  the  faintly 
sweet,  enchanting  scent  of  a  summer's  night  lay  on  the 
world. 

Then  we'd  been  five  abreast ;  with  Jonah  deciding 
abruptly  that  he'd  pull  ahead  and  see  if  he  could  catch 
up  with  Stephen  and  doing  it  as  abruptly  as  his 
decision,  but  with  the  utmost  good  nature. 

Then  we'd  been  two  and  two — Llewellyn  striding 
forward  with  Thea  hanging  on  his  lips  instead  of  my 
arm,  and  Martha  limping  painfully  with  a  blistered 
heel.  She  was  intensely  distressed  about  it,  and  begged 
me  to  hurry  on  and  catch  up  with  the  other  two,  but 
a  curiously  obstinate  feeling  that  I  wouldn't  do  any- 
thing of  the  sort  made  me  refuse  very  definitely  to  leave 
her.  I  told  myself  that  I  was  delighted  to  see  Llewellyn 
and  Thea  good  friends,  and  so  I  was — but  I  felt  they 
might  have  postponed  the  proof  of  this  pleasant  fact 
until  another  time  ;  accidental  though  the  splitting-up 
had  been. 

So  Martha  and  I  strolled  along  side  by  side,  saying 
very  little,  and  probably  thinking  a  great  deal.  I 
could  feel  her  looking  at  me  pretty  often,  and  at  last  I 
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turned  and  met  her  thoughtful  and  penitent  glance 
fixed  on  me  so  gravely  that  I  found  myself  asking, 
"  What's  wrong  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  she  said.  "  I  was  only— only  meditating. 
So  were  you,  Hughie." 

"  I  was  thinking  what  a  ripping  night  it  is,"  I  lied 
brazenly. 

"  Yes,  it's  beautiful."  But  she  sounded  absent,  and 
a  monent  later,  as  if  speaking  against  her  will,  she  made 
the  surprising  remark,  "  Hugh,  I— I  wish  Llewellyn 
hadn't  come  back." 

Immediately,  my  loyalty  was  up  in  arms.  This  sort 
of  thing  would  never  do  ;  it  was  against  every  rule  of 
the  family.  And  besides,  it  was  absurd.  She'd  no 
right  to  wish  anything  of  the  kind.  I  answered  quite 
indignantly,  "  Why  ?  "  and  she  looked  troubled. 

"  Don't  be  angry.  I  don't  even  know  why — just  a 
silly  sort  of  feeling  I've  had  several  times.  I  was 
awfully  glad  when  he  first  came,  and  I  am  still,  and  yet, 
in  spite  of  being  glad  I  wish  "—her  voice  dropped— 
"  I  wish  he  hadn't  come." 

"  Oh,  that's  rot,"  I  said  decisively.  "  I'm  jolly 
pleased  he  has  come.  It  wasn't  the  same  without 
him." 

"  And  it  isn't  the  same  with  him.  It  isn't,  Hughie. 
You're  not  the  same — I'm  not  the  same — even  Thea 
isn't.  There's  a  different  sort  of  feeling  in  the  air  all 
the  time,  like  waiting  for  a  volcano  to  go  up  or  some- 
thing. And  he's  changed,  too — can't  you  see  that  ? 
But  perhaps  you  wouldn't  because  it's  awfully  slight 
in  a  way,  outwardly.  But  he  has  changed.  I  love 
Llewellyn  very  much,  really,  Hugh,  but  he's  not  like 
anyone  else.  We're  funny,  I  suppose,  but  he's  more — 
he's  what  Stephen  said,  inhuman  ;  and  he's  always 
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been  what  novelists  who  like  cliches  would  describe 
as  his  own  worst  enemy — which  means  he's  the  enemy 
of  lots  of  other  people,  too." 

"  Why  should  it  mean  anything  of  the  sort  ?  "  I 
asked,  secretly  amazed  at  hearing  her  talk  like  this. 
Martha  had  always  been  so  loyal,  and  now  she  was 
violating  every  unwritten  code  we  had  by  discussing 
Llewellyn  behind  his  back.    I  couldn't  understand  it. 

"  Because  anyone  with  enough  character  to  be  his 
own  enemy  must  be  harmful  to  those  around  him  as 
well,  I  think.  He's  bound  to  leave  some  sort  of 
impression  ;  he  can't  help  himself  unless  he  lives  on  a 
desert  island  or  something." 

"  But  I  don't  think  Llewellyn's  his  own  enemy  at 
all,"  I  defended  rather  crossly,  "  and  in  any  case,  we 
won't  discuss  him.    I'd  much  rather  not." 

"  So  would  I,  but  " 

"  Oh,  let's  change  the  subject,"  I  interrupted. 
"  How's  your  foot  now  ?  " 

"  It's  better  "  ;  she  sighed  a  little  I  thought.  "  Shall 
we  go  by  the  short  cut  ?  " 

"  It  never  seems  much  shorter  to  me,  but  we  might 
as  well." 

It  took  us  off  the  highway  and  into  quiet  fields  where 
clumps  of  beech  and  chestnut  made  shadowy  pools  in 
the  moonlight — fields  that  might  once  have  been  a 
park.  Feeling  in  my  pockets  for  matches  I  landed 
on  the  feet  of  the  fuzzy-headed  doll,  whose  existence 
I'd  forgotten,  and  with  a  sudden  impulse  I  dragged 
it  out  and  held  it  up  before  Martha  as  a  peace- 
offering. 

"  For  you,"  I  said.    "  I  won  it  at  the  fair." 
The  effect  was  rather  surprising.    My  cousin  looked 
at  me  as  if  I'd  just  given  her  a  diamond  brooch  at  the 
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very  least.  Her  cheeks  grew  pink  and  her  eyes  large 
and  bright  like  Jonah's  always  did  when  he  was 
pleased  or  excited.  She  smiled.  She  looked  quite 
beautiful. 

"  Oh,  Hughie,  it's  lovely,"  she  said,  staring  at  the 
beastly  thing  as  if  she  really  thought  so.  "  Thank  you 
most  awfully.    Shall  I  kiss  you  ?  " 

She  did,  and  it  struck  me  that  she'd  never  kissed  me 
before.  The  Quilt ers  were  extraordinarily  undemon- 
strative in  their  daily  lives  and  relation  to  one  another, 
and  in  the  years  I'd  lived  with  them  I'd  grown  into 
something  of  their  mould.  I  returned  the  kiss,  and 
then  she  spoilt  it  all  by  asking,  "  But  you  didn't  really 
mean  it  for  me,  did  you  ?  "  and  like  a  fool,  instead 
of  saying  yes,  I  said  blunderingly,  "  I  really  got  it 
for  Thea."  "  But  of  course,"  I  added  quickly,  "  I 
want  you  to  have  it  now — that's  why  I  gave  it  to 

you." 

"  Because  she  wasn't  here,"  and  her  voice  sounded 
changed,  even  to  my  not  very  observant  ears,  almost 
as  if  she  was  hurt.  "  Then  hadn't  you  better  keep  it  for 
her  ?  " 

"  No,  she  wouldn't  care  for  it.  I'd  much  rather  you 
had  it,  Martha." 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  I  care  for  it,  either.  Please 
take  it  back,  Hugh." 

And  at  that,  for  some  reason,  my  self-control  snapped 
and  rage  surged  up  in  me.  I  was  slow-tempered  as 
a  rule,  but  everything  seemed  to  be  conspiring  that 
night  to  make  me  mad,  and  now  it  had  succeeded — I 
was  mad !  Madder  than  I'd  ever  felt  before.  The 
doll  was  in  Martha's  outstretched  hand,  and  taking  it 
from  her  with  a  muttered  "  Damn  !  "  I  turned  and 
hurled  it — straight  and  true — right  over  a  clump  of 
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bushes  and  into  a  pond  that  lay  behind  them  in  the 
centre  of  the  field. 

It  landed  with  a  splash,  floated  for  a  second,  its 
foolish  plaster  face  to  the  sky  in  a  sort  of  mute  appeal, 
and  then  sank  before  our  staring  eyes,  leaving  only  a 
circle  of  spreading  ripples  to  mark  its  resting-place 
beneath  the  greenish  slime. 

"Oh,  Hughie!"  breathed  my  cousin. 

I  swung  round  on  her,  and  saw  to  my  utter  amaze- 
ment that  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  It  seemed 
incredible,  but  it  was  true.  And  her  face  was  so 
distressed  and  so  like  Jonah's  when  something  troubled 
him  that  shame  and  remorse  swept  over  me  in  a 
great  cloud.  I  knew  I'd  behaved  like  a  petulant 
child  and  would  have  done  anything  to  wipe  it  out 
now. 

"  Martha,  I'm  awfully  sorry,"  I  said,  "  I — I  didn't 
mean  to  do  that.  I'll  get  you  another  one."  This  was 
a  rash  promise,  for  I  hadn't  the  faintest  idea  where  I 
could  duplicate  the  beastly  doll. 

"  I  don't  want  another,"  her  voice  quivered.  "  I 
wouldn't  take  it  if  you  got  it.  I'm  only  sorry  for  the 
poor  little  thing  because  you — you  drowned  it." 

"  Rot,"  I  replied,  with  more  conviction  than  I  felt. 
"  It  isn't  drowned ;  and  dolls  can't  feel." 

"  That  one  could."  I  had  an  uneasy  belief  that  she 
really  meant  this  preposterous  statement.  "  It  was 
horrible  of  you,  Hughie." 

"  I  know  it  was,"  I  agreed  in  deep  remorse,  and  at 
once  Martha  tried  to  soften  her  last  remark  by  sharing 
the  blame. 

"  It  was  really  my  fault,"  she  said,  "  I  wouldn't  take 
it." 

"  No,  it  was  mine.    I  lost  my  temper." 
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"  I  made  you  lose  it.    I  behaved  like  a  pig." 

"  No,  you  didn't.    I  did.    Don't  cry,  Martha,  dear." 

"I'm  not  crying,"  she  declared  untruthfully,  "  but  I 
liked  the  doll  so  much  really,  Hughie ;  only  you 
s-said  .  .  ."  She  stopped,  and  went  on  after  a  second 
or  two,  "  Let's  go  home.  It  doesn't  matter,  and  we're 
being  awfully  silly." 

"  But  it  does  matter,"  I  cried,  feeling  that  in  the 
circumstances  any  thought  of  leaving  things  as  they 
were  was  out  of  the  question.  "  I'm  going  to  get  that 
doll." 

V  You  can't ;  you'd  never  find  it.  And  it  wouldn't 
be  safe  to  try." 

"  I  can.  I  know  just  where  it  landed  behind  that 
bunch  of  rushes." 

"  It's  all  mud  and  horrible  green  slime  and  it's  sure 
to  smell  frightful.  Oh,  Hughie,  truly,  I  don't  want  the 
doll.    Please  leave  it." 

"  I'll  get  it  or  drown  in  the  attempt !  You  see  that 
branch  over  the  pond  ?  I'm  going  to  wriggle  along  that 
until  I  reach  the  spot,  and  then  hang  over  and  fish  with 
one  arm.    You  might  hold  my  coat." 

"  You'll  slip  if  you  aren't  careful." 

Which  was  just  what  I  did  do.  The  first  part  of  the 
programme  went  off  swimmingly.  I  got  astride  the 
branch,  a  good  thick  one,  with  a  gentle  downward 
curve,  and  drew  myself  along  towards  the  middle  of 
the  pond.  Then  annoying  little  twigs  and  branches 
began  to  mar  the  smoothness  of  my  seat,  slowing  me 
up  while  I  stopped  to  break  them  off,  and  the  branch 
itself,  for  some  unknown  reason,  appeared  to  have  a 
high  polish  on  its  bark  now,  so  that  I  had  to  hang  on 
for  dear  life,  and  it  was  so  close  to  the  water  that  I  had 
to  raise  my  legs  and  lie  along  it,  dragging  myself  like 
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a  snake  for  the  last  few  yards,  or  else  let  them  dangle 
calf  deep  in  the  smelly  slime. 

There  was  no  sign  at  all  of  the  doll,  but  I  was  pretty 
sure  I'd  got  the  right  place,  and  pausing  over  a  clump 
of  rushes  I  took  as  firm  a  grip  as  I  could  and  began  to 
fish  about  with  the  other  hand.  It  took  me  three 
desperately  uncomfortable  minutes  to  locate  the 
infernal  thing  and  bring  it  out,  covered  with  weeds,  and 
in  my  triumph  I  forgot  all  about  caution  and  waved  it 
above  my  head.  That  was  a  mistake.  I  knew  it  as 
I  felt  myself  starting  to  go  ! 

With  a  last  despairing  gesture  of  nobility,  I  hurled 
the  doll  towards  dry  land  and  hit  the  green  water  of 
the  pond  with  a  splash,  face  downwards,  with  my 
nose  in  several  inches  of  extremely  putrid  mud. 

Luckily,  it  was  pretty  shallow  just  there,  and  I  rose 
up  spluttering  and  spitting  just  as  Martha  was  getting 
ready  to  leap  in  to  the  rescue.  She  stared  at  me  as 
if  I  was  a  ghost  for  a  moment,  as  I  stood  there,  draped 
in  weeds  and  tadpoles  and  with  small  rivers  of  slime 
trickling  down  all  over  me,  and  then  as  I  began  to  wade 
towards  her  she  turned  her  back  with  a  sort  of  wail  and 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  Good  lord,"  I  thought,  forgetting  the  Quilt er 
temperament,  "  she's  crying  again.  What  on  earth's 
the  matter  with  her  ?  "  and  called  a  reassuring  and 
cousinly  "I'm  all  right,  you  idiot,"  as  I  crawled  up  the 
little  bank.  Martha,  however,  continued  to  hide  her 
face  and  shake,  and  it  suddenly  struck  me  that  she  was 
laughing.  This  base  ingratitude  was  more  than  I 
could  swallow  after  so  much  pond,  and  uttering  a 
haughty  and  indignant  exclamation,  I  turned  away 
and  stalked  off  alone  towards  home.  As  I  went  I  tried 
vainly  to  wipe  my  face  and  head  clean,  and  I  paid 
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no  attention  to  cries  of  "  Hughie,"  which  came  at 
intervals  from  behind  in  beseeching  tones  until  my 
cousin  reached  me  with  a  final  panting  gasp  of 
"  Hughie  !  "  and  seized  my  arm. 

"I'm  so  sorry,"  she  cried  breathlessly.  "  I'm 
awfully  sorry." 

"  You  needn't  be,"  I  retorted  with  dignity.  "  I'm 
glad  you  found  something  to  amuse  you.  I  shouldn't 
advise  you  to  come  too  close.    I  smell." 

"  I  know,  but  I  don't  mind.  It  was  b-beastly  of  me 
to  laugh  "  ;  there  was  still  a  suspicious  quiver  in  her 
voice ;  "  b-but  you  looked  so  funny.  Oh,  Hughie,  if 
only  you'd  seen  yourself  you'd  have  been  the  same — 
all  green  and  black  and  stuck  over  with  plants  and 
things,  and  so  furious  through  it,  and  there  was  g-grass 
in  your  h-hair  !    I've  got  the  doll." 

"  That,  of  course,  is  all  that  matters." 

"  No.  I  only  wanted  it  because — because  you  gave 
it  to  me." 

She  was  grave  then.  And  suddenly  my  bad  temper 
melted.  The  laughter  I'd  been  holding  in  because  I 
wouldn't  laugh  couldn't  be  kept  down  any  longer, 
however  hard  I  tried.  It  came  out  in  a  sort  of  gulp 
and  a  few  seconds  later  Martha  and  I  were  stretched 
full  length  on  the  grass,  too  weak  with  mirth  to  get  up, 
while  a  couple  of  staid  and  astonished  cows  walked 
over  to  have  a  look  at  us  and  find  out  what  all  the  noise 
could  be  about ! 

And  when  the  fair  left  on  the  following  dawn,  Gipsy 
Dick  went  with  it,  back  among  the  horses  he  loved  and 
had  longed  for,  and  the  only  life  which  was  life  at  all 
for  him  ;  women,  and  cobbling,  and  death-bed  promises 
— so  faithfully  kept  for  seven  years — forgotten  in  the 
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call  of  the  open  road.  He  sent  us  a  letter  to  say  good- 
bye, full  of  a  curious  mixture  of  shame  and  happiness, 
and  paid  us  the  compliment  of  knowing  that  we  should 
understand. 

Three  more  long  years  were  to  pass  before  we  heard 
his  voice  again. 
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STEPHEN  left  us  at  the  end  of  the  week,  holding 
his  ground  till  then  and  oozing  self-righteous 
determination  from  every  pore.  He  was  politely 
reconciled  to  Llewellyn  on  the  surface  because  he 
obviously  felt  it  his  Christian  duty  not  to  let  the  sun 
go  down  on  his  wrath  twice  over,  but  so  amazingly 
aloof  in  glance  and  manner  that  we  were  permitted  to 
see  his  true  feelings  over  the  affair  the  whole  time. 
In  this  way  he  managed  to  score  an  irritating  victory 
over  the  still  contemptuous  but  silent  Llewellyn,  and 
one  which  he  intensified  by  innuendo — chiefly  on  the 
subject  of  idleness — that  made  the  rest  of  us,  but  not, 
apparently,  the  object  of  it,  acutely  uncomfortable. 

Llewellyn  didn't  retaliate.  He  could  have  done, 
but  he  scorned  to  do  so,  I  suppose.  He  never  even  said, 
"  I  told  you  so."  Gipsy  Dick  might  have  been  a  myth. 
But  taking  everything  into  consideration,  it  was  pretty 
unpleasant  for  those  few  days,  and  it  was  with  a  sense 
of  relief  that  we  saw  the  trap  which  carried  Stephen  and 
his  bag  to  the  station  fading  in  the  golden  morning 
distance. 

I  know  that  I  breathed  a  deep  sigh  of  thankfulness 
as  I  went  back  to  my  typewriter  and  began  to  pound 
out  the  third  of  a  hair-raising  series  of  adventures 
pertaining  to  a  revolting  youth  named  Bill,  for  whose 
life-story — in  eight  episodes — the  editor  of  a  boy's 
magazine  was  going  to  pay  me  a  surprisingly  large 
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sum — and  keep  me  from  Thea  for  nearly  two  weeks  of 
grim  and  uninspired  toil. 

It  was  the  unexpected  largeness  of  the  sum  which 
had  tipped  the  scales.  A  very  raw  early  effort  of  mine 
sent  in  more  as  a  joke  than  with  any  hope  of  acceptance 
had  met  with  approval  and  brought  a  request  for  more, 
and  although  I  told  myself  severely  that  this  sort  of 
putrid  rot  wasn't  really  in  my  line  at  all  and  miles 
beneath  the  exalted  career  Jonah  and  I  had  planned 
so  cheerfully,  I  soothed  my  artistic  conscience  with  the 
assurance  that  young  men  in  love  couldn't  afford  to 
support  such  things  at  all.  They  were  purely  for  the 
dilettante — a  nice,  full-flavoured  word — and  Thea,  of 
course,  meant  more  to  me  than  all  the  art  in  the 
world.  I  must  be  practical.  I  must  give  up  those 
dreams  of  being  a  great  writer — which  was  far  beyond 
my  power,  although  I  hated  to  admit  it  then — I  must 
work.  I  was  doing  it  for  her,  and  was  proud  of  doing 
it,  and,  of  course,  I  could  use  a  pseudonym — which  was 
descending  from  the  sublime  to  the  prosaic. 

Jonah  and  Martha  helped  me  wonderfully  in  this 
struggle  between  common  sense  and  literary  idealism. 
They  didn't  smile  over  Bill  at  all ;  to  them,  as  to  me, 
it  was  a  great  decision.  To  Jonah  I  explained  how  I 
feared  I  might  spoil  my  style  before  it  was  even 
formed,  and  while  he  agreed  with  this  he  comforted 
me  with  the  assurance  that  it  wouldn't  last  long  enough 
to  do  any  real  harm,  and  was,  after  all,  experience. 

"  And  that's  just  what  we  need  most,"  he  said. 
"  And  money  !  I  know  it's  supposed  to  be  plebeian  to 
speak  of  it,  but  we  do.  If  someone  offered  me  the 
part  of  Demon  King  in  a  pantomime  I'd  take  it,  once, 
and  cheer  and  not  feel  at  all  ashamed  when  I  went  back 
to  Shakespeare.    I  want  to  be  great,  Hugh,  and  so  do 
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you — but  we've  got  to  live  somehow  and  get  experience 
until  we're  famous." 

His  serene  belief  that  I  was  capable  of  fame  was 
cheering  in  the  face  of  my  own  doubts.  Of  his  own 
ultimate  greatness  I  had  no  single  doubt.  No  one  who 
knew  him  had.  He  was  one  of  the  rare  ones  of  the  earth. 

Llewellyn,  on  the  other  hand,  was  much  less  respect- 
ful about  our  careers  and  refused  to  take  them  or  us 
at  all  seriously.  I  think  he  found  our  enthusiasms  very 
trying,  genuine  and  youthful  though  they  honestly 
were,  and  he  made  no  attempt  to  hide  his  boredom 
when  the  subject  came  up. 

Then  he  developed  a  habit  of  strolling  in  just  as 
I  was  in  the  middle  of  a  particularly  vile  bit  which 
needed  my  undivided  attention,  and  beginning  an 
interesting  conversation  on  Africa,  or  just  sitting  there, 
virtuously  silent,  for  about  an  hour,  his  eyes  taking  in 
everything  I  did  with  a  lazy  amusement  that  had  some- 
thing derisive  behind  it. 

This  put  me  off  my  stride.  For  one  thing,  fond 
though  I  was  of  him,  I  was  too  self-conscious  about  my 
work  to  be  fluent  while  he  watched  me,  even  when  he 
couldn't  see  what  I  was  writing,  and  for  another,  his 
amusement  was  infective,  and  I  found  myself  much 
more  disgusted  with  the  rot  I  had  to  write  when  he 
was  there,  though  some  of  it  hadn't  seemed  so  bad 
before.  If  he'd  openly  made  fun  of  it  and  me  I 
wouldn't  have  minded ;  I  was  used  to  it.  But  this 
was  different.  I  began  to  write  with  one  eye  on 
Llewellyn  and  the  other — and  less  intent  one — on  my 
work,  with  extraordinary  results.  And  I  felt  exactly 
like  Mr.  Spillet  had  looked  in  the  past  as  he  sat  at  the 
organ. 

I  had  a  curious  impression  once  or  twice  that  he  was 
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troubled  about  something — as  if  Llewellyn  could  ever 
be  troubled  ! — and  found  myself  waiting  to  hear  him 
tell  me  what  it  was,  but  he  didn't ;  and  when  I'd 
endured  this  infliction  in  heroic  silence  for  a  few  days, 
Martha  came  to  my  rescue  and  lured  him  away. 

So  he  promptly  took  to  going  off  with  Thea  after 
that,  and  I  had  the  doubtful  pleasure  of  seeing  them 
racing  off  down  the  drive  together  while  I  followed 
them  with  wistful  eyes  from  the  window  of  my  prison 
till  the  hedge  of  wild  honeysuckle  and  Old  Man's 
Beard  hid  them  from  view.  But  I  soon  found  this 
dismal  vigil  was  interfering  as  badly  with  my  work  as 
Llewellyn's  presence,  and  after  retyping  one  page 
sixteen  times  I  ruthlessly  turned  my  back  to  the  drive 
and  the  Old  Man's  Beard  and  my  face  to  the  wall  and 
the  "  Soul's  Awakening  "  (one  very  battered)  and  went 
ahead. 

It  wasn't  that  I  was  jealous  of  Llewellyn.  I  was 
honestly  proud  and  glad  that  he  liked  Thea,  and  that 
they  were  getting  on  so  well  together,  but  I  couldn't 
entirely  stifle  a  pang  of  envy  that  he  should  have  so 
much  of  her  company  while  I  slogged  away  at  the 
revolting  Bill,  and  even  the  knowledge  that  I  was  work- 
ing for  her  as  much  as  for  myself  was  poor  enough 
consolation  at  such  moments. 

I  saw  very  little  of  Llewellyn  then  for  over  a  week  ; 
until  one.  Sunday  night,  in  fact,  when  I'd  reached  the 
final  chapter  but  two  in  the  career  of  my  thoroughly 
detested  hero  and  gone  to  bed,  very  stiff  and  tired  but 
in  high  spirits  because  my  task  was  nearly  done. 

I  must  have  fallen  asleep  almost  as  soon  as  I  rolled 
between  the  sheets,  but  I'd  been  asleep  only  a  few 
minutes  I  think  when  a  voice  awakened  me  and  I  sat 
up  with  my  eyes  half  shut. 
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"  Yes  ?  "  I  muttered. 

"  Awake,  Hugh  ?  "  asked  the  voice,  and  recognizing 
the  whisper  as  Llewellyn's,  I  intimated  more  loudly 
that  I  was. 

He  came  right  in  then,  closing  the  door  behind  him. 
He  sat  down  on  the  foot  of  my  bed,  his  cigarette  a 
glowing  point  in  the  darkness,  and  although  there  was 
no  light  and  I  was  still  sleepy,  I  felt  that  I  could  see 
him,  even  to  the  little  perpendicular  lines  the  African 
sun  had  carved  between  his  black  brows.  As  ever,  I 
was  intensely  aware  of  him,  with  that  keenness  of 
sensation  and  feeling  which  only  Llewellyn  could 
create  in  people — almost  another  sense  ;  and  at  once 
I  began  to  feel  remorse  at  my  irritation  with  him, 
and  my  neglect  of  him,  and  with  it  shame.  All  this 
before  he  even  said  a  word. 

"I've  been  over  to  Yeominster,"  he  remarked  at 
last.    "  I  saw  Bastin  and  had  a  flight." 

"  What  was  it  like  ?  "  I  asked,  surprised  that  he'd 
bothered  to  wake  me  up  for  that. 

"  Oh,  disappointing.  Rather  like  sitting  in  a  bad 
rocking-chair,  only  choppier,  and  it  limped  a  bit  and 
the  noise  was  deafening."  He  went  on  to  describe  it 
more  fully,  but  I  felt  sure  there  was  something  more 
behind  this  visit  than  talk  about  Bastin,  and  so  I  was 
only  faintly  startled  when  he  added  after  a  pause, 
"  But  why  I  really  came  in  here  to-night,  Hughie,  was 
to  tell  you  Fm  off  again." 

My  sleepiness  vanished  and  dismay  took  its  place. 
Somehow,  for  all  his  perpetual  talk  of  going,  I  wasn't 
prepared — for  some  news,  yes  ;  but  not  for  this. 

"  Off  again  ?  "  I  repeated  blankly.  "  You  mean, 
leaving  us  ?    Good  Lord  !    But  why,  and  when  ?  " 

"  Oh,  because  I've  been  here  long  enough,  and  to- 
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morrow  evening,  I  think.  I  had  a  letter  this  morning 
from  a  chap  I  met  in  Nairobi.  He's  off  to  New  Zealand 
and  suggests  I  might  go  along,  too,  so  I'll  meet  him 
in  Town  and  talk  it  over,  anyhow." 

"  Have  you  told  the  others  ?  "  was  all  I  could  find  to 
say. 

"  Not  yet.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  first."  Impossible 
not  to  be  flattered  at  that  from  Llewellyn.  "  How 
would  you  like  to  come  with  us  ?  " 

"  What,  me?  "  I  tried  to  see  his  face  more  clearly, 
treating  the  question  half  in  fun.    "  It  would  be  jolly 

fine,  of  course,  and  I'd  love  it,  but  "  For  a  moment 

the  thought  had  been  like  wine  in  my  blood — for  a 
moment,  and  then  I'd  remembered  Thea,  career,  every- 
thing ;  all  the  ropes  of  love  and  ambition  and  dreams 
that  I'd  woven  to  bind  me. 

"  Why  any  buts  ?  "  Llewellyn's  tone  was  careless. 
"  It  would  do  you  no  end  of  good,  Hugh.  Give  you 
fresh  idea  and  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  it's  great 
fun.    Nothing  like  it." 

"  I  know.    But  you  see  "    I  hesitated. 

"  Yes,  I  see."  He  sounded  mocking  now.  "I've 
been  seeing  it  for  days.  Convention's  got  you  by  the 
throat  and  won't  let  go,  and  once  I  thought  better  of 
you,  Hugh.  God  knows  I  did  my  best  to  inculcate  the 
virtues  of  freedom  and  idleness  when  you  were  young, 
but  it  was  no  good — you  were  born  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  unless  something  saves  you  I  see 
you  in  fifteen  years  or  less  with  a  paunch  and  a  family 
sitting  down  after  breakfast  each  morning  to  write  so 
many  words  on  a  nice  scribbling  block  before  lunch, 
and  the  picture  gives  me  a  belly-ache.    Ugh  !  " 

He  was  so  disgusted  that  he  made  me  laugh.  "  I 
suppose  even  writers  have  to  sit  down  sometimes,"  I 
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suggested  meekly,  feeling  there  was  an  unpleasant 
touch  of  truth  in  what  he  said,  and  shying  from  it. 

"  Only  when  the  spirit  moves  him— that's  the  time 
to  write.  Good  heavens,  you  young  ass  !  think  of  all 
the  fun  and  adventure  and  freedom  you're  missing. 
The  only  free  job  in  the  world,  and  you  turn  it  into 
penal  servitude.  Look  at  Jo,  going  to  be  an  actor,  he 
thinks,  and  swotting  Shakespeare,  of  all  the  foul  stuff, 
with  the  joie-de-vivre  of  an  undertaker's  assistant, 
when  he  might  be  out  acting  East  Lynne  in  a  barn. 
Yes,  it  does  sound  damn'  funny  the  way  I  say  it,  but 
it's;  not.  You're  eighteen.  You'll  never  be  eighteen 
again  as  long  as  you  live — and  you  don't  know  how  to 
use  it.  Well,  it  can't  be  helped.  I'm  off  anyhow,  but 
I  wish  ..." 

He  stopped  suddenly,  with  the  sentence  unfinished. 
"  But  I  wish— many  things,  Hugh,"  he  ended  it,  after 
a  moment,  very  slowly.  "  Many  things.  That  doesn't 
sound  like  me,  does  it  ?  " 

"  Not  much.  And  I  wish  you  weren't  going, 
Llewellyn.    I  wish  I  could  say  I'd  come.    Six  months 


"  You'd  have  been  delighted  to  accept  my  kind 
invitation.  If  wishes  were  horses,  Hugh,  we'd  both  be 
riding  high  to-night.  Still,  you  may  be  perfectly  right 
to  refuse.    Don't  let  me  bully  you  in  any  way." 

I  laughed.  "  I  won't.  But  must  you  really  go  to- 
morrow ?  I  shall— I  shall  miss  you."  It  sounded 
stiff  and  lame,  so  much  less  than  I'd  intended. 

"  Thanks  for  the  few  kind  words,  but  don't  be  too 
sure  about  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  shouldn't  have 
come  back  at  all ;  I've  no  real  place  in  this  hive  of  in- 
dustrious bees.  And  now  I'm  going."  He  got  up  with 
that  curious  movement  of  throwing  off  some  weight 
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which  oppressed  him,  or  so  I  fancied  in  the  darkness  ; 
and  again  I  believed  for  a  moment  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  telling  me  something,  but  again  I  was  wrong, 
for  he  only  said,  "  Still,  I  wanted  to  see  you,  so  I  came  ; 
and  now  I'm  damn'  sleepy,  and  so  are  you.  'Night, 
Hugh.    I  shall  tell  the  others  in  the  morning.'' 

Then  he  was  gone,  and  the  instant  he  left  me  all  the 
things  I  wished  to  say  and  might  have  said  came 
flooding  into  my  mind,  and  I  could  have  got  up  and 
kicked  myself  for  my  dumbness.  I  felt  in  my  heart  the 
old  regret  that  he  was  going — almost  the  old  sense  of 
utter  loss  and  grief  which  had  so  tormented  the  soul  of 
a  boy  of  sixteen  two  years  before.  It  was  strange  that 
while  he  stood  before  me  I  had  found  no  words,  while 
now  I  could  have  been  quite  eloquent. 

I  told  myself,  to  ease  the  pang  which  gripped  me, 
that  I'd  tell  him  to-morrow,  before  he  left,  in  the  right 
language,  just  how  much  sorrow  the  thought  of  losing 
him  really  caused  me ;  and  fell  asleep  again  much 
comforted  by  this  plan.  I  didn't  know  then  that  I 
was  never  in  my  life  to  tell  Llewellyn  so  again.  .  .  . 
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THE  old  cuckoo  clock  from  the  schoolroom  which 
Jonah  and  I  had  tried  to  mend  years  ago  and 
that  hadn't  gone  properly  since,  decorated  the  wall 
of  our  upstair  cubby-hole,  and  now,  as  it  rasped  out 
four  wheezy  notes  and  gave  a  feeble  "  Cuck  !  "  like  a 
weary  hen,  I  threw  down  the  last  page  of  my  work 
and  got  up  to  stretch. 

I  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out  at  the  lane 
behind  the  hedge  of  Old  Man's  Beard  and  honeysuckle, 
and  as  I  stretched  I  caught  sight  of  a  golden  head  over 
the  green  barrier,  coming  towards  the  gate.  The  next 
instant  I  was  out  of  the  door,  down  the  stairs  four  at 
a  time,  and  racing  towards  that  gate  and  Thea  ! 

She  reached  it  just  as  I  did,  and  we  looked  at  each 
other  across  the  top  very  solemnly,  I  a  little  out  of 
breath,  she  a  little  paler  than  usual,  I  thought,  but 
lovelier  with  it ;  and  she  wasn't  coming  in,  no  fear  ! 
She  was  going  down  the  lane  with  me  instead.  Too 
many  people  about  in  the  garden.  I  told  her  so,  and 
she  smiled,  but  she  went  with  me.  I'd  known  she 
would. 

It  was  quiet  down  the  lane,  white  from  long  drought, 
warm  in  the  late  August  sunshine.  On  either  side  of  us 
the  peaceful  fields  with  their  deep,  lush  grass  stretched 
gently,  widening  as  they  climbed  the  slopes  like  the 
spread  of  a  green  silk  fan  from  an  ivory  handle.  I  saw 
them  dimly,  though  I  felt  their  peace.    I  was  trying 
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so  hard  to  think  of  a  way  to  say  all  the  things  which 
were  in  my  heart  then  that  I  had  no  eyes  for  any 
beauty  but  the  beauty  of  her  face,  and  I  wanted  to 
shout  to  the  world,  "  Look,  everyone,  she's  mine  !  " 

I  took  her  hand  and  she  smiled  at  me  again,  but 
looking  at  her  I  saw  that  there  was  sadness  in  her  eyes 
now  and  was  perplexed  by  it.  It  seemed  strange  for 
Thea  to  be  sad.  I  wondered  if  she  thought  I'd 
neglected  her,  and  tried  to  explain  all  over  again. 

"  And  I  missed  you  so  terribly  much,  darling/'  I 
said  ;  "I  hated  the  work  just  because  it  kept  me  from 
you.  We've  seen  each  other  so  little  of  late  and  it 
seemed  a  million  years  to  me." 

"  It  seemed  an  awfully  long  time  to  me,  too, 
Hughie  ..."  Her  voice  was  low.  "  Awfully  long 
and — and  different." 

"  And  when  we  saw  each  other  there  always  seemed  to 
be  someone  else  about,  and  that  was  Hades.  But  now 
it'll  be  all  right.    I've  finished  the  beastly  writing." 

"I'm  so  glad."  She  bent  to  pick  some  little  wild- 
flowers  from  the  hedge.  "  You  look  rather  tired,  Hugh, 
dear." 

"I'm  not  a  bit,  really,  but  I've  been  working  late  and 
then  Llewellyn  came  in  to  have  a  chat  and  tell  me  he 
was  going." 

Thea  went  on  picking  the  wild-flowers  for  a  second, 
but  when  she  stood  up  they  dropped  from  her  fingers 
to  the  ground  and  she  didn't  seem  to  see  it,  for  she  let 
them  lie  there  in  the  dust  to  wither  at  her  feet. 

"  Going  ?  "  she  said,  and  stared  at  me. 

"  Yes.  Didn't  you  know  ?  He's  off  to-day  by  the 
six-fifteen." 

"  Off  to-day,"  she  repeated,  almost  like  a  child  saying 
a  lesson.    "  Where,  Hughie  ?  " 
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"  London  first,  and  then  New  Zealand,  I  think. 
But  what's  wrong,  darling  ?  " 

"  Nothing  !  "  She  passed  a  hand  across  her  head. 
"  Nothing's  wrong.  What  could  be  ?  I — I  wonder 
he  didn't  tell  me." 

"  I  expect  he's  been  too  busy."  A  strange  dull  sense 
of  impending  disaster  was  vaguely  over  me,  but  I  could 
find  no  earthly  reason  for  it  and  thought  I  must  be 
going  insane.    I  cleared  my  throat. 

"  I  wish  he  wasn't  leaving  us  so  soon,"  I  said. 

She  didn't  answer  me  then.  She  went  across  to  a 
gate  behind  which  half  a  dozen  cows  were  quietly 
grazing,  and  rested  both  arms  on  the  top.  I  followed, 
more  troubled  and  perplexed  than  ever,  and  saw  with 
amazement  that  she  was  crying. 

"  Thea,  darling,  what's  wrong  ?  "  I  cried,  aghast. 
"  Tell  me,  dearest,  and  let  me  help." 

"  You  can't."  She  was  trembling  violently.  "  Oh, 
Hugh,  I  wish  he'd  never  come — I  wish  he'd  never 
come  .  .  .  and  now,  he  mustn't  go." 

"  Llewellyn  ?  "  I  felt  as  if  someone  had  punched 
me  over  the  heart,  and  then  she  was  in  my  arms, 
sobbing  convulsively,  and  I  was  trying  to  soothe  her. 

"  I  wish  he'd  never  come,  oh,  I  wish  he'd  never 
come,"  was  all  she  could  say,  and  her  voice  was  so 
broken  that  it  hurt  unbearably.  It  was  like  the  voice 
of  a  despairing  child.  "  I've  been  so  wicked  ...  so 
wicked,  and  I  love  you  so  much.  It  was  all  so  peaceful 
and  beautiful  and  we  were  so  happy,  all  the  years  before 
he  came,  and  afterwards  it  was  changed — like  a  dark 
spell  over  everything.  Since  that  day  at  the  fair  I 
couldn't  even  see  you  properly  any  more  .  .  .  not 
anyone  but  him,  and  nothing  was  good  or  beautiful 
any  longer.  .  .  ." 
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"  You  mean  you — love  Llewellyn  ?  "  A  sort  of 
deadly  sickness  was  creeping  over  me.  I  stood  there 
numbed,  waiting,  thinking  it  must  be  a  hideous  night- 
mare and  that  I  should  soon  awaken.  It  couldn't 
be  true  ;  it  was  too  grotesque  and  horrible.  It  must 
be  nothing  more  than  an  ugly  dream.  I  found  I  was 
shivering. 

I  said  again,  dully,  "  You  mean,  you  love  him  ?  " 
and  she  cried  piteously,  "  No,  no  !  I  love  you,  Hughie. 
I'm  sure  I  love  you.  I  only  meant  to  tease  you  a  little, 
to  make  you  jealous,  and  then  say  yes,  but  I'm  not  strong 
like  Martha,  and  he — he  was  different  to  everyone  else. 
These  last  few  days  have  been  like  a  bad  dream." 

"  They  are  a  bad  dream,"  I  said,  but  I  was  talking  to 
myself,  not  her.  "  They're  only  that.  We  shall  wake 
up  in  a  minute." 

Her  little  cold  hands  slipped  out  of  mine  then,  and 
brought  me  back  to  things.  I  knew  the  deep  anguish 
of  reality,  and  the  nightmare  went  on — it  didn't  end 
because  it  could  have  no  ending  in  the  next  thousand 
years  .  .  .  not  in  all  our  life,  I  thought  in  my  youth 
and  suffering  ;  and  yet  I'm  sure  that  I  suffered  for  her 
too,  that  her  pain  was  mine  as  deeply  as  my  own, 
my  poor  darling  ;  only  we  were  so  young — so  terribly 
young.  And  this  dream  had  no  ending,  though  our 
other  dreams  had  died. 

I  remember  fighting  for  words  through  the  numbness 
which  still  held  me,  and  finding  none.  I  remember 
noticing,  subconsciously,  that  the  fields  beyond  the 
gate  were  just  as  green,  the  cows  as  calmly  chewing,  the 
sun  as  bright  .  .  .  and  yet  the  world  was  crashing 
into  dust. 

"  You — he  ...  he  ..."  I  tried,  and  couldn't  say 
it.    /  couldn't.    My  lips  were  stiff  and  dry  and  the 
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sickness  greater.    I  could  only  dumbly  look  at  her,  and, 
silently,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  mine.  .  .  . 
There  was  no  need  to  tell  me  then.    I  knew. 

I  found  him  in  the  meadow  by  the  copper  beech, 
where  we'd  so  often  sat  and  talked  in  springtimes  past. 
He  lay  on  his  back  with  his  long  legs  sprawling,  his  dark 
head  resting  on  his  arm  against  the  background  of  that 
burnished  beauty,  his  blue  eyes  gazing  idly  into  space. 

At  my  step  he  turned,  and  something  in  my  face 
must  have  told  him,  or  perhaps  he'd  half  expected  it 
to  come,  for  his  smile  faded  and  a  strange  expression 
took  its  place — not  pity,  not  shame,  not  remorse,  and 
yet  I  believe  now  that  there  must  have  been  a  mingling 
of  all  these  ;  for  Llewellyn,  in  being  true  to  himself,  had 
been  false  at  last  to  everything  which  made  his  world. 

I  spoke  his  name  and  he  raised  himself  a  little  on  one 
arm. 

"  You've  seen  Thea  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  devil !    And  now  I'm  going  to  kill  you." 

I  meant  to  keep  my  word  if  I  could,  for  in  that 
moment  of  grief  and  passion  all  my  love  for  him  was 
dead.  Only  my  love  for  Thea  was  left  to  blaze  in  my 
heart  like  fire,  above  the  deep,  dull  agony  which 
throbbed  there,  and  gave  me  strength.  I  know  that 
in  that  long  and  bitter  struggle  I  had  him  down  a 
score  of  times  on  the  grass  of  the  meadow,  and  that  its 
soft,  bright  green  was  red  before  we  finished. 

Towards  the  end  my  blood  so  blinded  me  that  I 
could  only  see  his  face  as  a  dim  and  smeary  blur 
which  faded  every  time  I  tried  to  reach  it  with  my 
fists.  My  breath  came  in  great,  laboured  gasps,  and 
there  was  a  sound  like  thundering  water  in  my  ears. 
I  kept  falling  and  getting  up  again,  knowing  despair- 
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ingly  that  he  was  too  strong  for  me ;  and  at  last  I 
fell  to  stay  where  I  had  fallen,  on  the  wet  grass,  because 
the  world  had  slipped  away  from  me  and  my  brain  and 
limbs  were  numb. 

Lying  there,  helpless,  beaten,  I  felt  hands  smoothing 
back  my  hair  and  tried  to  draw  away.  I  heard 
Llewellyn's  voice,  though  what  it  said  was  a  senseless 
jumble  to  me.  And  out  of  my  stiffened  lips  and 
tightening  throat  I  spat  the  one  word  "  Devil !  "  Then 
everything  was  blotted  out  and  done.  .  .  . 

He  had  gone  before  I  reached  the  house.  That  was 
long  after.  The  sun  was  far  lower  in  the  west  when  I 
came  back  finally  to  consciousness,  and  I  remember 
how  the  agony  of  movement  wrenched  a  cry  when  I 
tried  to  sit  up,  and  that  I  only  managed  it  at  last  by 
slow  and  unbelievably  painful  stages. 

He  had  left  me  there,  but  his  coat  was  under  my 
head,  and  a  rug  from  the  stable  over  me.  I  pushed 
them  both  aside  and  held  my  throbbing  head.  My 
hands  were  raw,  and  blood  that  was  not  all  mine  had 
congealed  upon  them,  and  on  my  face  and  shirt  as  well. 
I  knew  that  I  must  be  a  strange  and  rather  dreadful 
sight,  and  tried  to  reason  out  the  best  way  to  avoid 
discovery ;  till  suddenly  I  found  myself  sobbing, 
with  those  encrimsoned  hands  over  my  battered  face — 
not  for  the  pain  of  defeat,  but  for  the  love  that  was 
ended ;  my  love  for  Llewellyn  and  all  that  it  had 
once  meant  in  my  life. 

He  had  done  this  to  us — to  Thea  and  me  ;  ruthlessly, 
deliberately,  without  pity  or  hesitation,  and  where  that 
love  for  him  had  been  was  now  left  only  hatred  and  con- 
tempt. Yet,  the  very  hatred  that  I  felt  for  him  was 
so  shot  through  with  grief  and  sick  despair  that  it  cut 
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my  own  heart  like  the  thrust  of  a  knife  and  I  shuddered 
away  from  it. 

I  could  think  of  nothing  at  all  clearly,  except 
that  one  thing,  but  in  my  dazed  brain  I  found  myself 
repeating  dully,  again  and  again,  "  I  must  go  to  Thea, 
I  must  go  to  Thea,"  until  at  last  it  pierced  my  com- 
prehension and  I  understood. 

I  had  to  go  to  her  at  once,  because  I  must  tell  her 
without  delay  that  nothing  mattered,  and  that  I  loved 
her  still.  Must  make  her  realize  that  everything 
between  us  was  just  the  same  as  before,  and  ask  her 
to  marry  me. 

The  same  as  before  !  When  I  knew  it  never  could  be 
for  either  of  us — not  because  of  what  I  had  already 
forgiven,  but  because  I  knew,  without  anger— with 
only  a  great  pity  for  her  and  for  myself — that  she 
really  loved  Llewellyn. 

And  once  I'd  hoped  she  loved  me,  caring  so  deeply 
myself.  To  her  I  must  have  seemed  so  ordinary, 
always  the  same,  and  very  young  and  foolish  and 
adoring.  She'd  probably  been  quite  fond  of  me  ;  and 
then  Llewellyn  had  come  like  a  human  bombshell  and 
she'd  seen  him  almost  as  I  once  saw  him,  with  all  his 
magnificent  physical  advantages  and  compelling  person- 
ality, and  she'd  gone  down  before  him — for  women  like 
Thea  didn't  surrender  themselves  without  love. 

There  was  a  pump  in  the  yard,  and  I  staggered  off 
to  this  and  held  my  aching,  bloody  head  beneath  it 
until  my  brain  had  cleared  a  little,  but  even  now  I  was 
forced  to  remember  that  other  day  of  years  ago  when 
a  battered  kid  of  eleven  had  stood  beneath  that  same 
pump  after  his  fight  with  Charles,  his  soul  bursting 
with  happy  pride  because  Llewellyn  had  praised  him 
.  .  .  my  first  fight  at  Norton  Prior,  in  the  days  when 
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Llewellyn  was  a  god  to  me  and  could  lift  me  to  the 
seventh  heaven  with  a  kindly  word. 

In  the  passage  beyond  the  kitchen  I  found  an  old 
raincoat,  and  a  cap  whose  drooping  brim  hid  my 
mangled  face ;  and  pulling  it  low  over  my  eyes,  I 
hurried  away  through  the  yard  into  the  road,  and  then 
by  footpath  across  the  fields  to  Thea's  home.  It  was 
almost  dusk  now,  with  that  swift  dulling  of  the  light 
which  late  summer  often  brings,  and  storm-clouds 
were  massing  over  in  the  direction  of  the  river.  Mrs. 
Marshall  herself  answered  my  knock,  and  peered  short- 
sightedly at  me  until  I  uttered  my  name.  I  suppose 
she  thought  my  hidden  face  and  bent  head  peculiar. 

"  Thea  isn't  here,"  she  told  me.  "  Come  in  and  wait 
for  her,  won't  you,  Hugh  ?  She's  gone  to  the  village, 
I  think." 

I  thanked  her,  I  believe,  though  of  what  I  said  I've 
no  remembrance,  and  told  her  I  couldn't  wait.  I  said 
I  would  find  Thea  in  the  village ;  perhaps  she  was  at 
the  post  office.  And  Mrs.  Marshall  agreed  in  her 
placid,  well-bred  manner  that  very  possibly  she  was 
at  the  post  office,  and  wasn't  it  warm,  and  she  was 
afraid  a  thunderstorm  must  be  coming.  Such  sultry 
heat  usually  meant  that. 

The  black  clouds  were  behind  her  as  she  spoke,  and 
they  seemed  like  a  symbol  of  approaching  disaster  to 
me  in  my  strange  mood.  Their  very  darkness  held 
a  lurid  light.  I  managed  to  leave  her  after  a  few 
moments  of  chatter  and  hurried  on  to  the  village.  But 
Thea  wasn't  there.  Not  in  the  post  office,  nor  the  little 
shop  by  the  church  ;  nor  in  the  church,  as  I'd  had  a 
peculiar  fancy  she  might  be.  But  outside  it  I  met 
John  Lispenny,  the  new  verger,  and  he  told  me  he'd 
seen  her  only  a  short  while  before. 
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"  Going  down  along  that  station  road,  her  was,  Mr. 
Hugh,"  he  said,  "  walking  vast,  too.  You'll  have  to 
run  to  get  up  level  with  her." 

And  now  the  first  big  drops  of  rain  were  beginning 
to  fall.  They  lay  like  halfpennies  on  the  dry  white  road 
as  if  to  blaze  a  pathway  for  me,  and  because  the  road 
was  so  long  and  I  was  so  strangely  afraid,  I  began  to  run. 

I  wouldn't  let  myself  think  of  why  she'd  gone  there, 
for  her  poor  little  life  had  become  a  hostage  to  his,  no 
longer  free  and  shining  and  her  own.  She  didn't  even 
understand,  perhaps,  that  I  wasn't  angry  with  her, 
for,  in  my  rage  against  him  I'd  left  her  to  find  him 
without  waiting  to  tell  her  so  first.  I  wished  now 
that  I'd  said  it  before  I  left  her  .  .  .  but  she  must 
have  known,  and  as  soon  as  I  found  her,  I  would. 
And  then  I  wondered  if  she'd  care  ;  if  anything  I  could 
say  could  ever  matter  to  her  now. 

I  ran  more  quickly.  There  was  no  thunder  yet ; 
only  that  stealthy  darkening  of  the  sky  until  the  heavy 
drops  became  a  rush.  And  now  I  began  to  reason  with 
myself  that  there  were  other  causes  which  might  have 
taken  her  to  the  station,  besides  Llewellyn.  She  might 
have  thought  I'd  gone  there.  She  might  have  taken 
any  road  that  came  in  her  distress,  and  perhaps  in 
another  moment  I  should  see  her  before  me  or  meet  her 
coming  back.    She  couldn't  really  be  very  far  away. 

I  tried  to  think  what  I  should  say  to  her,  but  the 
pain  of  my  head  and  heart  was  blurring  all  thought 
to  wild  confusion,  and  all  that  mattered,  or  could  ever 
matter,  was  that  I  must  find  her  soon  ;  and  all  the 
speed  I'd  been  so  proud  of  had  left  my  running  feet 
now,  when  I  needed  it  most,  so  that  they  dragged  and 
faltered  as  they  ran,  while  that  searing  headache 
tortured  my  throbbing  eyes. 
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I  saw  the  station  buildings  rise  at  last  before  me' 
out  of  the  flatness  of  the  countryside.  The  little  signal 
box  and  the  level  crossing  beside  it,  and  beyond  the  line 
the  row  of  sheds  which  were  waiting-room  and  ticket 
office  and  station  master's  private  room.  These  never 
varied  through  the  years,  not  even  in  the  colour  of  their 
paint  or  the  style  of  their  advertisements.  There  was 
always  the  same  monkey  with  a  frying-pan,  and  the 
slogan  "  Won't  Wash  Clothes "  just  opposite  the 
signal-box,  and  the  same  bearded  sailor,  advertising 
Player's  Navy  Cut,  twenty  yards  beyond  it.  To-night, 
when  everything  else  was  altered,  they  stood  for  sanity 
to  me,  for  something  unchanged  and  familiar  in  my 
strange  and  shifting  world. 

And  now,  as  I  crossed  the  wet  lines,  I  saw  with  deep 
thankfulness  that  the  train  was  still  in  the  station.  It 
hadn't  gone.  It  might  have  been  the  wrong  train — 
any  train  but  the  one  which  held  Llewellyn — but  such 
a  thought  never  came  to  me  then.  I  was  so  utterly 
sure  it  was  his,  and  that  Thea  was  over  there,  on  the 
other  platform  beyond  the  little  passenger  bridge, 
though  I  had  no  clear  idea  of  what  she  could  be  doing. 
I  don't  think  I  realized  then  how  empty  the  station  was. 
Remembrance  of  that  emptiness  was  to  come  to  me 
later.  Perhaps  I  vaguely  saw  and  felt  its  stillness, 
broken  only  by  the  dull  hiss  of  rain  from  the  inky  sky, 
but  it  certainly  had  no  conscious  meaning  for  me  and 
caused  me  no  surprise.  My  one  thought  still  was  to 
find  Thea  and  to  find  her  I  must  reach  the  other  side  as 
quickly  as  I  could. 

Running  down  the  deserted  platform,  I  saw  now, 
for  the  first  time,  how  busy  the  second  one  seemed  to 
be,  and  saw  it  with  a  sort  of  numbed  astonishment, 
for  Midford  station  was  not  an  active  spot  at  the  best 
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of  times,  and  now  the  people  seemed  oddly  bunched 
into  a  group  just  near  the  line,  where  the  wood  of  the 
platform  sloped  down  to  the  beaten  cinder  of  the 
track.  That  must  mean  an  excursion  crowd,  and  in  the 
confusion  Thea  might  be  hidden  from  me,  lost  to  me. 
Strange,  though,  how  that  milling  bunch  of  people  kept 
so  close  to  the  line  .  .  .  strange  how  they  seemed  to 
be  .  .  .  looking  at  something. 

And  because  it  was  so  strange  my  breath  was  sud- 
denly shorter,  with  a  stifling  weight  at  my  chest.  I 
don't  know  if  I  stopped  or  if  someone  stopped  me, 
but  old  Glossop  was  there  before  me  then,  with  his 
eyes  like  the  eyes  of  a  ghost,  staring  out  of  a  grey  and 
frightened  face,  and  he  was  saying  something  to 
me  again  and  again,  but  I  couldn't  hear  him  very 
clearly. 

"  Don't  go  there,  Mr.  Hugh.  The  young  lady  .  .  . 
she  .  .  .  the  line.  .  .  .    Don't  go  .  .  ." 

The  crash  and  roar  had  come  back  to  my  ears,  like 
a  great  torrent  rushing  past  them.  The  world  was 
heeling  over.  I  tried  to  speak,  to  ask  "  What  lady  ?  " 
I  tried  to  walk  forward  towards  the  lights  and  the 
crowd,  but  they  wavered  and  faded  away  from  me  and 
someone  caught  and  held  me  back. 

"  Hugh  !  "  said  a  voice,  as  I  fought  to  free  myself 
from  the  hands  which  held  me.  "  Hugh  !  "  and  through 
the  mists  which  smoked  and  swirled  I  saw  his  face — I 
saw  Llewellyn's  face. 

They  said  at  the  inquest  that  she'd  only  gone  there 
to  say  good-bye  to  him,  as  any  girl  might  to  a  friend ; 
and  in  running  back  across  the  line  she'd  been  caught 
by  the  moving  train.  They  said  how  sad  it  was  that 
she'd  run  so  impulsively,  without  thought  of  danger, 
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and  asked  that  a  warning  notice  should  be  set  up  at  that 
place. 

So  they  brought  in  a  verdict  of  accidental  death  ; 
and  I  wondered  dully  if  a  single  person  in  that  room 
— or  in  the  village  beyond  it,  or  in  the  whole  world — 
could  really  believe  in  their  hearts  for  one  single  instant 
that  my  darling's  death  had  been  an  accident. 

Didn't  they  know  she'd  done  it  deliberately,  even 
while  they  gave  that  verdict  ?  Know  that  Llewellyn 
had  killed  her  as  certainly  as  if  he'd  pushed  her  there 
with  his  own  hands,  instead  of  trying,  too  late,  to  get 
her  back  ;  when,  faithful  to  his  lifelong  code,  he'd 
refused  to  stay  or  take  her  with  him,  and  she'd  turned 
away. 

I  wondered  what  they  were  thinking  as  they  sat 
there  in  that  hot  little  room  in  their  Sunday  clothes 
with  their  solemn  eyes  fixed  on  him  as  he  told  them, 
haltingly,  of  her  good-bye,  and  of  how  she'd  laughed — 
I  could  hear  that  laugh.  And  I  wondered  what  he 
thought  as  he  stood  there,  white-lipped  and  grim- 
faced,  and  steadily  lied ;  because  now  he  had  to  lie  to 
save  her  name  and  to  hide  the  truth  from  those  it  would 
have  shattered  with  its  pain — to  lie,  when  that  truth 
which  he  alone  knew  would  have  been  relief  to  him, 
and  forgetfulness,  and  absolution,  as  it  had  always 
been  to  his  strange  nature,  and  the  brand  of  liar  would 
fall  like  the  lash  of  a  whip  on  his  arrogant  heart. 

My  uncle  was  there,  silent  and  sorrowful  by  my 
side  ;  the  only  person  present,  I  thought,  who  believed 
what  Llewellyn  was  saying  ;  and  in  my  own  grief  I  was 
thankful  for  that  innocent  belief  and  the  deeper 
suffering  it  spared  him.  I  was  much  more  conscious 
of  his  presence  that  day  than  of  Jonah,  on  the  other 
side  of  me,  and  yet  his  sympathy  and  Martha's  had 
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been  the  one  thing  that  kept  me  from  breaking,  and 
they'd  hidden  their  own  sorrow  I  knew  to  comfort 
mine. 

The  Coroner's  jury  called  me,  but  they  asked  me 
very  little.  It  seemed  a  mere  formality ;  empty 
questions  which,  in  their  simplicity,  they  felt  they 
ought  to  put.  They  endeavoured  to  phrase  it  all 
as  gen':ly  as  possible,  I'm  sure  ;  and  when  I'd  replied 
somehow,  they  let  me  stumble  blindly  back  to  my 
seat. 

To  reach  it,  I  had  to  pass  Llewellyn.  I  had  tried 
throughout  not  to  look  at  him,  but  now  my  eyes  went 
involuntarily  to  his  face. 

He  was  staring  at  the  floor,  a  strip  of  plaster  on  his 
forehead,  and  a  purple  bruise,  where  my  fist  had  landed, 
stood  out  against  the  dusky  pallor  of  one  cheek.  He 
must  have  felt  my  glance,  for  his  own  eyes  lifted  to  my 
battered  features,  and  as  they  met  mine  all  their 
brilliant  arrogance  was  quenched.  I  caught  for  one 
second  a  glimpse  of  something  inarticulate  and 
desperate  behind  them — something  which  was  not 
Llewellyn,  but  a  man  destroyed  by  himself — and  I 
knew  in  that  second  that  the  thing  which  had  happened 
through  him  was  as  terrible  to  him  as  to  me. 

My  lips  framed  the  words,  "  Llewellyn,  why  did 
you  ?  "  but  they  died  unspoken  ;  and  then  I  turned 
away  and  saw  him  no  more. 

He  left  Norton  Prior  that  same  evening,  without  a 
sign  to  anyone  but  my  uncle,  and  what  passed  between 
them  we  never  knew.  He  went  away  from  us,  a 
stranger  by  his  own  acts,  to  go  out  into  the  restless 
Calvary  of  those  who  cannot  feel. 

Only  the  other  night  they  were  reading  Rupert 
Brooke  aloud  and  came  to  the  lines : 
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Poor  straws  !    On  the  dark  flood  we  catch  awhile, 
Cling,  and  are  borne  into  the  night  apart. 
The  laugh  dies  with  the  hps,  love  with  the  lover, 
And  grief  goes  over.  .  .  . 

and  I  thought  of  the  dark  flood  which  came  then  to 
engulf  our  happiness,  and  how,  as  it  swept  on,  it  carried 
my  darling  and  Llewellyn  with  it. 
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Our  Politicians  swear 

They  won't  give  in  till  Prussian  Rule's  been  trod 
Under  the  Heel  of  England.  .  .  .    Are  you  there  ? 

Yes,  and  the  War  won't  end  for  at  least  two  years  ; 

But  we've  got  stacks  of  men.  .  .  .    I'm  blind  with  tears, 
Staring  into  the  dark.    Cheero  ! 

I  wish  they'd  killed  you  in  a  decent  show. 

Siegfried  Sassoon. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


I SHOULD  be  twenty,  if  the  evidence  of  the  years 
means  anything.  I  know  that  I  should  be,  be- 
cause a  little  pile  of  letters  and  parcels  from  home  tell 
me  so  and  congratulate  me  on  being  it. 

They  were  waiting  for  me  at  the  rest-camp,  and 
according  to  them  I  was  twenty  yesterday.  A  week 
ago  I  might  willingly  have  believed  this,  but  to-day 
we  have  left  the  front  line,  those  of  us  who  were 
able  to  leave  it,  after  five  days  of  continuous  shelling  ; 
five  days  of  almost  continuous  attack ;  five  days, 
stunned  by  sound  and  sickened  by  sight ;  sleepless 
except  for  stolen  naps  when  the  infernal  crash  and 
batter  against  one's  screaming  senses  lifted  for  an 
instant ;  forced  by  duty  to  nag  and  harry  into  wake- 
fulness a  lot  of  poor  devils  out  on  their  feet  from 
exhaustion. 

Between  the  day  before  yesterday,  when  I  was 
nineteen,  and  to-day,  when  I  am  twenty,  lies  a  century 
of  time  of  which  I  have  lived  every  hour  and  minute 
and  second. 

When  I  light  a  cigarette  I  find  I  have  absurd  diffi- 
culty in  connecting  the  flaming  point  of  the  match 
with  the  tip  of  the  fag,  and  am  annoyed  by  it  until 
I  catch  sight  of  my  twitching  fingers ;  and  when  I 
look  in  the  glass  and  see  my  grimy,  bleary,  bearded 
face  staring  back  at  me  I  know  that  I  am  not  twenty 
at  all — that  I  never  shall  be  twenty  now.    The  war, 
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and  that  particular  portion  of  hell  through  which  we 
have  just  passed,  have  robbed  me  of  the  privilege. 

I  am  acting-captain  at  the  moment.  It  must  have 
been  somewhere  about  the  moment  when  I  entered 
into  my  twenty-first  year  that  Metcalf  was  killed  while 
I  talked  to  him,  and  gave  me  this  temporary  pro- 
motion. He'd  just  said  "  Well,  cheerio  !  "  before  pass- 
ing on  down  the  line,  when  a  piece  of  shell  from  a 
minnenwerfer  sliced  through  his  throat,  almost  sever- 
ing his  head,  so  that  when  I  bent  in  the  darkness 
to  lift  his  fallen  body  my  hands  touched  warm,  still 
gushing  blood,  and  found  a  slippery  mask  of  it  where  a 
second  previously  his  pleasant,  ugly  face  had  been. 

And  I  spent  the  first  hours  of  that  new  year  of 
my  age  in  trying  to  write  in  pencil  on  a  very  dirty 
piece  of  paper  a  letter  to  his  mother  in  Worthing, 
according  to  a  promise  we  had  made. 

I'd  liked  Metcalf.  He  had  been  my  chief  companion 
since  Jonah  was  sent  to  the  base  with  a  poisoned  foot 
eight  days  before.  That  must  have  been  one  reason 
why  his  death  affected  me  so  deeply  among  all  those 
other  deaths.  I  suppose  I  should  have  been  grateful 
that  it  struck  so  suddenly,  but  I  never  had  much 
stomach  for  mutilation.  I  even  liked  him  too  well 
to  view  the  advancement  into  his  vacant  rank  merely 
as  the  necessity  of  war  it  was.  As  yet  I  was  not 
sufficiently  seasoned  to  accept  such  things  without 
feeling,  and  wished  desperately  that  Ames,  our  sur- 
viving senior  Lieutenant,  had  been  able  to  take  my 
place  instead  of  being  laid  up  with  rheumatism  in  a 
dugout,  unable  to  move.  I  tried  hard  not  to  remember 
that  Ames's  rheumatism  had  a  way  of  showing  itself 
at  convenient  times. 

Presently,  when  I  have  washed  and  slept,  I  shall 
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sit  down  at  my  packing-case  table  and  write  home. 
I  shall  thank  them,  and  tell  them  all  the  amusing 
things  which  have  happened,  and  how  Jonah  and  I 
are  getting  on,  and  what  the  weather's  like  out  here, 
and  if  I  enjoyed  the  new  brand  of  cigarettes  as  much 
as  the  old.  I  shall  write  no  more  than  that  to  my 
uncle  and  aunt  and  the  kids;  they  mustn't  know 
that  war  is  dirty  and  ugly  and  full  of  smells.  But 
to  Martha,  who  always  understands,  I  may  say  a 
little  more.  I  should  like  to  tell  her  about  poor  Metcalf , 
and  the  years  of  which  I've  been  cheated,  and  the 
curious  sort  of  physical  palsy  which  can  grip  and  shake 
a  man  after  five  days  under  shell-fire  while  spiritually 
he  is  still  quite  unafraid ;  only,  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  can  find  the  right  words. 

But  to  Jonah,  who  has  sent  me  a  book  I  wanted 
badly,  and  who  tells  me  he  hopes  to  be  back  before 
long,  I  shall  say  none  of  these  things.  Between  him 
and  me  the  need  for  words  is  ended.  He  will  know 
all  I  have  to  tell  him  by  what  I  do  not  say. 

And  when  the  letters  are  finished,  I  shall  go  out 
into  the  pleasant  sunshine  and  walk  down  Flemish  roads 
where  the  broken  fields  and  hedges  and  every  slender 
tree  are  vivid  once  again  with  the  eternal,  lovely 
miracle  of  spring.  For  to-morrow  they  may  send  us 
back  to  the  line  if  no  reinforcements  come  to  take 
our  place. 

But  as  it  happens,  I  do  nothing  of  the  kind ;  for 
when  I  glance  up  from  shaving  as  a  shadow  passes 
across  the  wall,  there  is  Jonah  himself,  a  little  paler, 
but  as  cheery  as  ever,  and  with  half  a  dozen  interest- 
ing-looking parcels  hugged  lovingly  in  his  arms,  stand- 
ing smiling  at  me  from  the  door.  So  the  afternoon 
and  evening  are  spent  stretched  luxuriously  out  on  our 
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straw  beds,  eating  and  smoking  and  talking  in  little 
drifts  as  the  need  for  speech  takes  shape  with  us  in 
the  idle,  unexacting  way  of  friendship.  I'm  selfishly 
glad  to  have  him,  but  regretful  that  he's  been  re- 
turned so  soon  to  the  slaughter.  I  think  continually 
now  of  what  it  would  mean  to  Martha  and  my  uncle 
should  anything  happen  to  Jonah. 

Something  incredibly  under  four  months  had  gone 
by  since  we  entrained  for  Southampton  and  passed  from 
sight  of  England  into  the  driving  haze  and  rain  of  a 
Channel  gale.  For  the  next  few  hours,  they  seemed 
like  a  million,  but  were  probably  only  about  nine,  I 
became  indifferent  to  my  fate.  Life  had  no  further  in- 
terest for  me  ;  death  no  sting.  Once  only,  towards  the 
end  of  that  hazardous  voyage,  did  I  feel  a  weak  stir  of 
emotion,  when  rumours  of  a  submarine  spread  over  the 
transport,  and  we  were  told  to  be  prepared  for  eventu- 
alities— and  that  emotion  was  not  fear  but  hope. 

When  the  excitement  flickered  out  as  a  false  alarm 
I  was  very  ill  again  into  a  small  basin  someone  thought- 
fully provided,  and  then  lay  clutching  at  a  projection 
and  watching  with  wan  and  languid  malevolence  the 
cheerful  smile  fading  gradually  from  my  cousin's  face 
and  a  slightly  greenish  tint  beginning  to  spread  over  it. 

By  the  time  we  sighted  Havre  he  was  starting  to 
hiccup  and  wipe  his  hands  surreptitiously  on  his 
breeches;  but  we  docked  just  in  time  to  save  his 
reputation,  and  at  once,  with  the  horrible  dishonesty 
of  his  kind,  he  started  to  utter  the  usual  untruths  about, 
"  Nice  crossing.    A  bit  rough,  of  course,  but  " 

"  Well,  anyhow,  you  were  nearly  sick  yourself,"  I 
reminded  him  coldly. 

For  a  moment  I  saw  denial  trembling  on  his  lips, 
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but  at  the  last  moment  his  early  training  triumphed 
and  he  murmured  "  Ye-es,  just  at  the  end,"  adding  a 
minute  later  with  calm  effrontery,  "  but  that  was 
through  watching  the  rest  of  you  blighters  being  sick. 
I  enjoyed  the  rough  weather.' '  I  turned  my  back 
on  him  ! 

Seven  of  us  had  crossed  from  the  camp.  Of  these, 
four  were  sent  to  different  shire  regiments,  while  Jonah 
and  I,  with  a  quiet  lad  named  Bruce,  were  posted  to 
our  own — a  great  piece  of  luck,  over  which  we  re- 
joiced exceedingly,  for  we  hadn't  dared  to  hope  for  any 
such  thing,  when  all  drafting  was  so  uncertain. 

Another  officer  of  our  company,  Lieutenant  Sidney 
Ames,  had  returned  from  sick  leave  on  the  boat  with 
us,  though  we'd  all  been  too  lost  to  the  world  to 
pay  much  attention  to  each  other  until  we  landed. 
Ames,  who  was  rejoining  after  a  bout  of  influenza 
and  frost-bite,  was  a  dismal-looking  creature  with  a  thin, 
solemn,  prominent  face,  and  long  teeth  over  which 
he  had  a  trick  of  pulling  his  upper  lip  until  it  almost 
concealed  his  chin.  He  belonged  to  that  most  worthy 
body,  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  and  took  life  with 
such  deadly  seriousness  that  one  felt  the  frost  had 
penetrated. 

He  was  under  orders  to  remain  at  Havre  and  pick 
up  a  reinforcing  draft  of  150  men,  who  were  on  their 
way  out,  and  rather  to  my  disgust  I  was  retained  to 
help  him  with  them,  while  Jonah  and  young  Bruce 
went  on  ahead  to  join  our  battalion,  then  in  the  third 
supporting  line,  so  we  were  informed. 

We  began  our  trek  with  a  train  journey,  and  finished 
it  with  a  night  march  of  nine  miles.  Although  the 
actual  distance  was  so  short  it  took  an  eternity  to 
reach  our  destination  through  constant  "  checking  " 
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by  the  troops  ahead  and  the  fact  that  neither  of  the 
guides  picked  by  my  superior  officer  knew  the  way. 
In  addition,  the  men  were  loaded  at  intervals  with 
heavy  cases  of  ammunition,  slung  between  two  of 
them,  and  they  held  up  the  others  by  stumbling  all 
over  the  shop  when  the  ground  was  rougher  than 
usual. 

We  safely  navigated  what  seemed  like  several  dozen 
ploughed  fields,  all  richly  muddy,  in  a  laudable  attempt 
to  take  a  short  cut,  halting  occasionally  to  rest ;  and 
once,  while  the  guides  and  Lieutenant  Ames  argued 
fiercely  among  themselves  as  to  the  road  we  should 
take  in  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  broken  French 
and  English,  I  fell  asleep  under  a  hedge  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  woke  up  stiff  and  shivering  for  my 
sins. 

After  a  while  bullets  began  to  spit  past  us  with 
quite  a  venomous  ping,  and  a  shell  or  two  went  scream- 
ing overhead.  This  was  accidental  so  far  as  our  share 
in  the  proceedings  was  concerned,  I  believe,  but  it 
added  a  certain  liveliness  to  the  scene.  Ames  grew 
more  and  more  taciturn  and  long  about  the  teeth, 
while  the  ammunition  bearers  woke  up  to  their  un- 
pleasant situation  and  put  on  a  burst  of  speed  which 
tangled  them  up  with  the  lines  ahead ;  so  that  they 
had  to  be  halted  and  sorted  out  again.  For  my  part, 
I  tried  to  look  nonchalant,  and  conquered  a  strong 
inclination  to  duck  my  head. 

At  about  this  point  we  came  to  a  wood — Flanders 
seemed  to  be  largely  composed  of  woods — and  then  the 
fun  really  did  begin. 

By  now,  everyone  was  dog-tired  and  fed-up,  and 
the  wood  was  not  only  fairly  dense  but  pitted  over 
with  little  streams,  neatly  iced,  and  undergrowth- 
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hidden  ditches,  and  shell  holes  full  of  dirty  water, 
and  into  these  booby-traps  we  tripped  and  slid  and 
tumbled  like  a  lot  of  clowns ;  lighted  up  at  odd 
moments  by  passing  star  shells,  and  using  language 
which  would  have  caused  whole  platoons  of  navvies  to 
blush  with  shame. 

I  was  cursing  away  as  heartily  as  the  rest  when  I 
happened  to  catch  sight  of  Ames's  shocked  face  in  a 
flash  of  light,  as  he  dodged  a  ricocheting  bullet  and  a 
puddle  at  the  same  time,  and  that,  and  the  absurdity 
of  the  whole  thing,  so  convulsed  me  with  silent  laughter 
that  I'd  no  more  breath  to  swear. 

After  what  seemed  an  interminable  time,  we  came 
at  last  to  within  sighting  distance  of  our  destination, 
our  ears  assailed  now  by  a  perpetual  staccato  clatter 
from  the  front  line,  and  reached  it  without  more  serious 
casualties  than  a  couple  of  men  slightly  cut  by  stray 
shrapnel  and  one  or  two  bruises  apiece  from  falling 
about. 

We  were  dug  in  on  the  fringe  of  the  wood  which 
had  caused  us  so  much  heartburning,  and  here  I  found 
the  funk-hole  Jonah,  Bruce,  and  I  were  to  share.  It 
was  rather  a  jolly  little  place,  with  a  table  and  three 
chairs,  and  a  large  communal  bed  on  which  we  lay 
side-by-side  like  triplets.  There  was  also  a  fire  over 
which,  after  dark,  pots  could  be  boiled  and  bacon 
fried,  and  the  only  real  signs  of  battle  at  that  moment 
were  the  unceasing  spang  of  those  distant  bullets, 
warning  would-be  raiders  from  the  barbed  wire  by 
night  and  day  ;  and  the  communication  trench,  down 
which  at  any  instant  we  might  be  sent  like  homing 
rabbits  and  told  to  keep  on  travelling  to  the  second 
lines  or  farther. 

These  gave  a  touch  of  colour  to  an  otherwise  amaz- 
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ingly  placid  and  domestic  scene  of  washing  and  cooking 
and  mending  and  smoking,  and  we  were  young  enough 
to  relish  their  presence  and  rather  to  resent  the  home- 
liness of  the  rest  of  the  picture. 

We  talked  largely  about  our  good  luck  in  starting 
so  close  to  the  heart  of  things,  instead  of  in  mere 
billets  miles  away ;  but  all  our  talk  ended  in  nothing 
more  exciting  than  a  tame  return  to  those  despised 
billets  a  few  days  later,  without  a  closer  view  of  the 
front  line.  The  return  was  through  the  wood  again, 
and  Bruce,  ahead,  was  studying  a  map  with  his  cap 
pushed  back  as  he  usually  wore  it,  because  it  was  too 
tight  and  marked  his  forehead,  when  he  lurched  sud- 
denly against  the  man  beside  him,  and  slid  to  the 
ground  without  a  word  or  cry. 

We  picked  him  up,  and  there  was  a  round  dark 
hole  just  below  the  peak  of  his  pushed-back  cap,  where 
the  bullet  of  a  German  sniper  had  found  its  mark 
and  ended  his  eighteen  years  of  life  in  one  short  second 
out  of  all  the  ages. 

At  the  time  we  were  curiously  shocked  by  his  death, 
because  he  had  been  with  us  those  few  days,  sharing 
our  dugout,  our  talk,  and  our  bed,  and  we  had  found 
him  pleasant ;  and  death,  however  swift  and  clean, 
by  little  round  holes  in  the  forehead  was  new  to  us 
and  rather  terrible.  We  were  haunted  by  him  and 
by  it,  and  slept  badly  for  a  night  or  two,  but  soon 
we  were  sated  by  death  in  uglier  forms  and  death 
withheld  from  bodies  no  longer  human  ;  and  our 
ghosts  became  legion,  and  one  day,  not  long  after,  we 
forgot  him. 

He  was  first  of  the  many  who  were  to  pass  thus 
briefly  into  our  intimate  lives  and  briefly  out  again  ; 
some  regretted,  some  willingly  sped  ;  but  all  no  more 
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than  drifting  shadows  to  mark  the  immense  imper- 
manence  of  war.  .  .  . 

Of  how  different  it  was  to  our  romantic  imaginings, 
we  refused  to  think  in  those  early  days.  We  wanted 
still  to  see  it  as  a  high  and  brave  adventure,  to  believe 
that  death  in  battle  was  a  good  death — as  perhaps  it  is, 
and  therefore  we  closed  our  eyes  to  the  grim  truth,  though 
nothing  could  shut  from  them  the  sights  and  sounds 
which  were  our  daily  lot ;  but  as  the  time  wore  on  a 
deepened  suffering  became  the  only  price  of  those  ideals. 

Jonah's  price  was  heavier  than  mine,  for  he  was 
paying  with  his  career  as  well.  The  war  wasn't  going 
to  end  conveniently  after  a  month  or  two  as  we'd 
once  believed,  it  was  going  on  for  possibly  years  in 
futile  advance  and  retreat  over  ground  already  thick 
with  dead  which  wasn't  ours  to  fight  for,  though  we'd 
made  its  cause  our  own ;  and  by  the  time  it  ended 
he  would  be  almost  forgotten.  His  fame  had  been 
too  rapid  and  too  brief  to  bridge  the  gap  of  time ;  it 
had  needed  longer  to  consolidate  it. 

He  knew  that  perfectly  well,  and  now  he  never 
spoke  of  it.  In  the  beginning  he'd  been  full  of  plans 
for  the  parts  he  hoped  to  play  when  he  got  back ; 
then,  gradually,  he  talked  of  them  less  and  less ;  and 
finally  there  was  silence  on  this  as  on  many  other 
subjects  which  had  once  been  full  of  interest  ;  for  we 
were  finding  it  safer  not  to  talk  too  much  of  any 
but  the  lightest  and  most  trivial  things  as  a  rule. 
He  simply  folded  up  those  hopes  and  plans  which  had 
been  so  eagerly  treasured  and  laid  them  by  ;  and  once 
he  said,  "If  I  go  back,  I  can  start  again."  That 
quiet  little  if  had  replaced  the  former  when.  It  had 
for  both  of  us. 
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There  was  no  complaint  at  all  about  it ;  only  a 
cheerful  acceptance  of  all  that  war  demanded;  but 
each  time  I  looked  at  him  I  saw  increasing  endurance 
in  his  face  and  feared  it  was  the  mirror  of  my  own. 

And  then,  between  days  and  nights  of  tense  watch- 
fulness in  the  trenches,  would  come  other  nights  and 
days  of  relaxation  in  some  small  town  or  village  be- 
hind the  lines,  with  the  usual  results.  It  was  all  drab 
and  noisy  and  rather  sordid,  with  the  sordidhess  and 
noise  of  men  who  have  been  stretched  on  the  rack 
and  are  released  and  soon  will  be  racked  again.  But 
it  was  life,  and  we  were  living  still  to  share  it,  and 
the  sap  of  youth  rose  strong  and  swift  in  our  limbs 
again  to  give  us  fresh  hope  and  fresh  resistance. 

Contrary  to  much  that  the  very  best  novelists  have 
written,  we  had  no  passionate  love  affairs  with  beauti- 
ful spies,  amusing  though  that  might  have  been.  We 
had  no  affairs,  passionate  or  the  reverse,  which  I  should 
choose  to  dignify  with  the  sacred  name  of  love,  be- 
cause we  rarely  seemed  to  have  time  for  more  than 
the  bare  preliminaries ;  and  most  of  the  women  we 
met  were  useful  rather  than  beautiful ;  and  if  they  did 
any  spying  they  certainly  did  it  when  we  weren't 
there.  But  sometimes  we  took  that  substitute  for 
love  which  is  bought  with  money,  and  found  a  short 
oblivion  in  its  arms. 

This  was  our  existence  now.  An  animal  level,  where 
we  struggled  tooth  and  claw  for  life  and  killed  to 
live ;  usually  dirty  and  often  unbelievably  tired ; 
where  we  dare  not  think  because  of  the  remembered 
horrors  thought  would  bring  in  its  train ;  where  we 
waited  for  shells  that  were  slow  of  coming,  and  help 
delayed  through  too  great  optimism  ;  and  inevitably, 
it  told.    The  blood  seeped  over  us  and  into  us,  and 
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then  the  cogs  of  our  well-taught  minds  began  to  skid ; 
no  longer  biting  evenly  on  the  rachet  of  fine  and 
noble  fancies  we'd  provided.  And  the  skidding  grew 
faster  and  faster  with  the  passing  of  the  weeks,  until 
it  became  at  last  a  crazy  spin  which  tossed  before 
our  memories  the  things  we'd  striven  to  forget  .  .  . 
still  twitching  shreds  of  what  had  once  been  men  we'd 
known  and  liked  hung  on  barbed  wire  they  couldn't 
cut,  like  washing  on  a  line  .  .  .  men  without  limbs, 
dragging  their  trunks  along  the  ground  .  .  .  men  with- 
out trunks  to  hold  their  limbs  together  .«  .  .  a  lad  with 
no  back  to  his  head  and  his  brains  exposed,  hopping 
grotesquely,  his  feet  close  together,  like  a  decapitated 
chicken  .  .  .  something  without  any  face  trying  hor- 
ribly to  shriek  as  it  clawed  at  a  nose  no  longer  there 
.  .  .  over  the  wet  fields  from  a  German-occupied  vil- 
lage a  naked  girl  running  sobbing,  crying,  "  Kill  me, 
Anglais,  kill  me  !  "  .  .  .  two  horses  screaming  in  more 
than  human  agony  on  a  shell-swept  road  .  .  .  mangled 
bodies  everywhere,  macerating  in  the  filth  and  slime 
.  .  .  and  later,  when  the  gas  came,  men  writhing  with 
blackened,  distorted  features,  and  bloody  lips.  .  .  . 

These,  and  hundreds  more,  until  compassion  sickened 
to  despair.  But  with  it  and  through  it  was  courage 
beyond  measure,  and  laughter  dragged  from  the  very 
hps  of  death  ;  and  a  great  loyalty  to  men  we  never 
knew,  made  kin  to  us  by  suffering.  To  these  last  limp- 
ing stars  in  heaven  we  tried  to  hitch  the  fragments 
of  our  dreams. 

Jonah  has  a  batman  whose  name  is  Jimmy  Sheldrock. 
He  is  really  my  servant,  too  ;  but  I  mean  nothing  in 
his  life.  He  is  quite  nice  to  me  as  a  rule,  I  admit, 
and  cooks  my  food — when  we  have  any — and  brushes 
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my  clothes,  but  to  Jonah,  and  Jonah  only,  are  given 
the  few  rare  blossoms  of  his  rather  thorny  soul. 

It  was  all  done  by  kindness,  too  ;  for  when  he  first 
appeared  in  our  dugout  with  the  gruff  intimation  that 
he  was  supposed  to  serve  our  needs,  he  looked  a  most 
unhopeful  specimen.  For  one  thing,  he'd  been  in 
Flanders  two  weeks  before  we  came,  and  that  made 
him  haughty  and  contemptuous.  He  was  always  tell- 
ing us  about  the  things  we'd  missed  which  had  hap- 
pened in  those  two  weeks,  and  we  gathered  that  no 
battle  of  the  future,  however  gory,  could  hope  remotely 
to  compare  with  the  dreadful,  bloody  battles  Private 
Sheldock  had  been  in.  They  were  chronic,  he  said,  and 
this  slightly  obscure  remark  gained  enormous  sig- 
nificance from  the  way  he  said  it.  Anything  chronic, 
in  his  language,  carried  the  hallmark  of  Rightfulness! 
I'm  rather  afraid  we  were  chronic  until  he  got  to  know 
us  better  and  appreciate  our  finer  qualities. 

Sheldock  had  been  in  the  regular  army  before  the 
war,  but  finding  it  irksome  in  peace-time,  he  went 
back  to  his  East  End  home,  gaining  his  discharge 
with  ease,  via  one  of  the  lesser  prisons,  because  he 
suffered  in  those  days  from  what  he  tactfully  referred 
to  as  "  nervous  fingers,"  and  his  comrades  were  rude 
enough  to  suspect  him  when  they  missed  a  number 
of  things  at  different  times. 

For  a  year  or  so  he  made  a  living  by  borrowing  a 
little  from  those  with  plenty ;  until  by  some  extra- 
ordinary chance  he  came  under  the  influence  of  a 
well-known  revivalist  movement  and  saw  the  error  of 
his  ways.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the  sincerity  of 
his  reformation,  but  much  of  the  charm  revivalism 
held  for  him  lay  undoubtedly  in  the  fact  that  he  was 
encouraged  to  get  up  and  confess  his  sins  in  public; 
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going  over  them  again  and  again  at  different  meetings 
for  the  benefit  of  goggle-eyed  and  admiring  congrega- 
tions ;  for  there  was  a  strong  taste  for  the  dramatic 
in  Jimmy's  tough  soul.  In  fact,  his  interest  in  Jonah 
began  at  the  moment  he  realized  that  the  quiet,  un- 
assuming, smiling  young  subaltern  was  the  Mr.  Quilter, 
the  actor,  who'd  been  written  about  in  the  newspapers. 
But  though  fame  first  attracted  him,  he  was  won  and 
tamed  by  those  qualities  of  charm  and  kindliness  which 
were  my  cousin's  own. 

And  having  been  won,  not  without  an  inward  struggle 
which  he  permitted  to  be  seen,  Private  Sheldrock 
gave  of  his  best  in  return.  It  was  a  rough  best,  but 
it  was  poured  out  without  stint,  and  Jonah  accepted 
it  at  its  true  worth,  though  he  found  it  rather  incon- 
venient at  times ;  for  misled  by  my  cousin's  way  of 
day-dreaming  occasionally,  and  eager  to  be  of  greater 
service  even  than  he  was,  Jimmy  invented  the  entirely 
libellous  theory  that  Jonah  was  incapable  of  doing 
anything  for  himself,  so  as  to  have  the  satisfaction  of 
saying  frequently,  "  You  can't  get  on  without  me,  you 
see.  If  I  wasn't  'ere  to  look  after  you  you'd  never 
find  a  blinkin'  'fing,  sir."  And  in  spite  of  his  former 
army  training,  he  seemed  to  have  a  difficulty  in  re- 
membering military  rules  of  speech,  except  the  more 
lurid  portions,  usually  addressing  us  as  "  Guv'nor." 

But  he  worked  splendidly  when  he  got  the  hang 
of  the  job,  and  our  uniforms  and  boots  and  Sam 
Brownes  always  struggled  to  show  a  parade-ground 
polish,  even  in  the  trenches.  And  when  we  got  up  a 
concert-party  to  liven  the  brief  rests  behind  the  lines, 
Jimmy  proved  himself  a  most  enthusiastic  aide. 

And  so  the  weeks  wore  on,  bringing  fresh  horror 
with  them  in  the  shape  of  what  Private  Sheldrock 
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called  "gars."  For  the  Germans,  not  content  with 
the  normal  beastliness  of  warfare,  had  found  means  to 
improve  upon  it  with  chemicals,  and  to  the  familiar 
horrors  of  shell-shattered  limbs  was  added  the  greater 
horror  of  death  by  bursting  lungs. 

The  second  battle  of  Ypres  was  ending,  and  most 
of  those  we'd  fought  with  lay  in  the  endless  swathes 
of  death  that  ringed  those  walls.  Yet,  somehow,  we 
still  lived  on  through  a  haze  of  weariness  so  deep  that 
even  news  from  home  that  my  ever-silent  cousin  Bastin, 
then  an  airman,  had  been  killed — shot  down  while 
flying  over  the  enemy  lines — could  bring  us  no  more 
than  apathetic  grief  for  the  moment. 

And  sometimes  our  bemused  and  sickened  minds 
began  fantastically  to  wonder  if  we,  ourselves,  were 
really  living,  or  if,  like  all  those  others,  we  were  dead 
and  only  ghosts ;  and  often  we  very  nearly  wished 
we  were  ;  and  then  were  glad  we  weren't. 

This  was  the  third  phase  of  our  life  as  soldiers.  Of 
those  earlier  days  which  led  up  to  it  I  have  still  to  tell. 
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THE  second  phase  of  our  military  life  had  begun 
in  a  camp  which  stood  high  and  bleak  on  the 
bare  Downs  beyond  a  certain  old  cathedral  city,  one 
evening  in  late  September. 

It  wasn't  a  very  beautiful  spot,  but  at  least  it  was 
plainly  visible  to  the  anxious  eye  of  the  stranger,  and 
that  was  the  chief  thing,  as  Jonah  and  I  agreed.  The 
first  camp  they'd  sent  us  to  had  been  hidden  in  the 
depths  of  a  particularly  dense  and  evil  wood,  and  not 
all  our  keen  appreciation  of  beauty  could  wipe  out 
the  sting  of  disgrace  when  we  got  hopelessly  lost  on 
our  first  night  out  and  were  ignominiously  rescued 
and  led  back  to  the  right  road  by  a  very  small  Tommy 
with  very  large  boots  and  a  sniff. 

So  we  regarded  our  new  home  with  a  friendly  eye 
and  hoped  for  the  best ;  hope  being  necessary  in  the 
light  of  ripening  experience.  We'd  had  a  taste  of  the 
sort  of  rowdy  reception  we  might  be  in  for  once  before, 
and  being,  for  some  reason,  still  a  little  shy  of  our 
expensive  uniforms  and  the  one  pip  which  decorated 
our  shoulders,  tried  to  sidle  in  as  unobtrusively  as 
possible.  But  any  attempts  at  self-effacement  were 
made  useless  by  the  noisy,  jolly  gang  who  greeted 
us. 

These  were  chiefly  fellows  of  about  our  own  age 
or  a  little  older  ;  many  of  them  Special  Reserve,  like 
us,  by  virtue  of  previous  O.T.C.  or  army  experience  ;  a 
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few  Territorials  who  were  frankly  envious  of  what  they 
considered  our  better  chance  of  getting  overseas  ;  and 
several  cadets  from  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  whose 
careers  had  been  abruptly  speeded  up  by  the  outbreak 
of  war.  These  last  would  soon  be  leaving  us,  to  the 
disgust  of  older  men,  ex-regulars,  rejoined,  who  couldn't 
understand  why  kids  should  be  sent  out  before  them. 
And  the  predominant  thought  in  every  head  was  to 
reach  the  bloody  battlefields  of  Flanders  as  soon  as 
possible. 

They  were  a  cheery  lot  on  the  whole,  we  found,  when 
we  got  to  know  them ;  but  on  that  first  night  they 
started  with  a  deceptive  silence,  eating  with  eyes  on 
their  plates ;  aU  except  my  right-hand  neighbour  a 
good-looking,  cheeky-faced,  lively  young  subaltern 
whose  name,  I  gathered,  was  Jack  Daniels,  and  whose 
face  was  oddly  familiar  to  me.  Once  or  twice  in  the 
midst  of  his  constant  stream  of  chaff  I  saw  him  glanc- 
ing at  me,  and  wondered  if  there  was  recognition  on 
his  side  as  well ;  but  he  said  nothing  then,  and  later, 
when  the  last  toast  had  been  drunk,  things  began 
to  hum  so  loudly  that  I  forgot  all  about  him  for  a 
time. 

The  usual  first-night  rites  were  in  progress,  and  I 
watched  with  dismal  sympathy  my  fellow-sufferers 
being  hoisted,  one  by  one,  up  on  to  a  table  by  willing 
hands  and  commanded  loftily  to  sing,  recite  or  tell 
funny  stories  on  the  pain  of  all  sorts  of  dire  penalties 
if  they  didn't.  I  believe  most  of  them  were  pretty 
awful,  but  I  personally  was  in  no  mood  to  be  critical, 
knowing  only  too  well  that  my  own  turn  was  coming 
soon. 

My  neighbour  of  the  dinner  table  took  it  into  his 
head  once  to  liven  the  general  depression  with  five 
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minutes  of  ragtime  at  a  cracked  piano  and  the  limerick 
about  the  ill-mannered  young  lady  of  Tottenham  ;  and 
when  he'd  finished,  Jonah  brought  the  house  down 
with  Gilbert  the  Filbert,  done  in  the  best  Basil  Hallam 
manner  with  the  aid  of  a  borrowed  cane  and  topper 
and  a  napkin-ring  monocle.  Requested  by  lusty  voices 
to  give  an  encore,  he  switched  quietly  over  to  "  For 
All  We  Have  and  Are,"  and  because  his  personality 
was  so  much  in  harmony  with  the  grave  and  simple 
beauty  of  the  words  he  received  a  greater  ovation 
than  ever,  and  no  one  in  all  that  gay  and  noisy  group 
of  young  men,  of  whom  he  was  soon  the  gayest,  even 
smiled. 

After  that  my  bad  moment  arrived,  and  as  some 
too  officious  person  gave  me  a  leg  up  on  to  the  table 
I  made  up  my  mind  in  utter  desperation  to  attempt 
something  out  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  this  being  prac- 
tically the  only  music  of  which,  at  that  moment,  I 
could  remember  a  single  note. 

"  A  Wandering  Minstrel  "  seemed  about  the  least 
repulsive  on  the  whole,  and  I  began  hastily  to  wrestle 
with  the  words  and  tune  of  that  plaintive  song,  con- 
tinuing through  pained  silence  for  half  a  verse,  until 
someone  tactlessly  mentioned  that  I  might  wander 
farther  and  not  be  missed,  and  came  to  a  premature 
end  as  young  Mr.  Daniels  turned  profanely  to  the 
east  and  intoned  through  his  nose  "  And  now  to  God 
the  Father,  God  the  Son  .  .  ,M 

I  leapt  down  thankfully  in  the  roar  of  laughter  which 
drowned  my  voice,  to  make  way  for  an  Irishman 
with  a  John  McCormack  tenor,  and  found  Daniels  by 
my  side.    He  smiled. 

"  I  owed  you  that,  Saumarez,"  he  said.  "  You 
blocked  my  best  play  a  couple  of  years  back — I  was 
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scrum-half  for  Shrewsbury— my  last  match,  too.  I 
thought  I  recognized  you  when  you  first  came  in." 

I  remembered  him  then.  It  had  been  my  last,  as  well, 
and  a  great  fight,  and  Jack  Daniels  had  been  the 
toughest  proposition  of  my  career.  I  wondered  how 
I  could  have  forgotten  that  engaging  grin,  and  the  way 
a  lock  of  his  curly  fair  hair  tumbled  across  his  fore- 
head. I  got  hold  of  Jonah,  who  was  very  much 
in  demand  just  then,  after  the  sensational  success 
of  his  turn  and  introduced  him  to  Daniels,  whose 
exploits  on  the  field  he  remembered  so  promptly 
and  tactfully  that  I  was  astonished  and  the  hero 
of  them  won  for  life  ;  and  the  three  of  us  decided 
to  go  into  town  together  and  cement  the  discovery 
of  past  rivalry  and  present  friendship  in  the  usual 
manner. 

This  we  did,  picking  up  a  friend  of  Daniels'  on  the 
way,  and  beginning  with  a  select  inn  and  a  mild 
drink  or  two  ;  but  ending,  just  after  midnight,  with 
that  slightly  blank  and  cheated  feeling  which  follows  a 
moderately  good  show  and  a  final  whisky  and  soda. 
It  seemed  too  early  to  go  back  to  camp,  and  yet  there 
was  nothing  more  to  do. 

Daniels,  whose  naturally  high  spirits  were  still  soar- 
ing, suggested  a  dance  he'd  heard  of.  His  friend,  a 
lanky,  cynical-eyed  gunnery  officer  of  about  thirty, 
made  another  suggestion,  and  we  were  still  young 
enough — for  in  spite  of  our  tremendous  experience  of 
the  world  the  youngest  of  us  was  not  nineteen  and 
the  eldest  barely  twenty — to  feel  awkward  over  it  and 
to  find  refusal  difficult.  While  we  stood  there,  hesi- 
tating, Jonah  announced  definitely,  "I'm  half  asleep 
and  going  back  to  bed.  You  chaps  do  what  you 
like,"  and  it  ended  tamely  with  all  three  of  us  going, 
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leaving  the  still-more  cynical-eyed  gunner  to  his 
pleasures. 

We  walked  with  the  night  like  velvet  about  us, 
but  our  thoughts  were  left  behind  with  the  lights  and 
laughter  of  the  old  Cathedral  city  which  had  come  to 
such  violent  and  unnatural  life  in  the  teeming  mael- 
strom of  war  ;  and  with  it  of  those  things  which, 
until  now,  we'd  thought  strangely  little.  And  while 
we  were  not  quite  ready  yet  to  accept  that  portion  of 
our  new  life  and  identity  as  inevitable,  some  sense 
of  its  inevitability  must  have  touched  us  then,  for  we 
were  restless,  dissatisfied  ;  queerly  ashamed  of  our  own 
integrity,  even  while  we  held  to  it ;  and  ashamed 
above  all  of  our  lack  of  age,  and  suddenly  pierced 
with  regret  that  now  we  might  have  no  years  in  which 
to  grow  older.  We  thought  these  things  cloudily, 
until  the  quiet  and  friendliness  of  the  night  pushed 
them  far  away,  and  gave  to  us  again  our  sense  of 
perspective  and  high  adventure. 

But  there  were  other  nights  to  come  when  we  didn't 
go  back.  When  the  lights  held  us  until  they  were 
quenched,  and  the  darkness  was  no  longer  cool  and 
friendly,  but  hot  and  drab  and  full  of  folly  and  shame 
to  the  decent  lads  I  know  we  really  were  ;  and  the 
dawn  brought  only  disgust  and  satiety.  Nights  which 
drove  me,  I  remember,  to  the  point  once  of  writing 
home  to  my  uncle  to  confess  what  a  miserable  sort  of 
fool  I  was  and  had  been.  A  letter  of  such  extra- 
ordinary and  incoherent  length  that  young  Daniels, 
coming  in,  asked  "  Hello,  writing  a  novel  ?  "  and 
brought  it  to  a  sudden  close  and  its  rightful  home — 
the  wastepaper-basket. 

And  yet  other  nights,  in  the  months  before  us,  when 
the  happy  warriors  we  had  become  were  often  to  wish 
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with  a  sort  of  self-contempt  that  they  could  feel  again 
the  shyness  and  the  shame  of  those  earlier  days. 

Garth  was  already  fighting  in  East  Africa.  His 
Yeomanry  training  of  years  ago  had  come  in  useful 
now,  and  he  was  too  busy  to  send  more  than  a  brief 
letter  to  tell  us  he  was  off.  In  the  time  that  had 
elapsed  since  his  farming  venture  failed  he  had  worked 
so  hard  that  he  was  by  now  partner  to  the  man  for 
whom  he'd  acted  as  foreman,  and  tasting  his  first 
success  after  five  years  of  disappointment  when  the 
war  came  to  interrupt  his  plans. 

Both  had  gone,  leaving  their  stock  to  the  doubtful 
care  of  a  couple  of  "  boys  "  and  a  neighbour  fifteen 
miles  away  and  too  old  to  volunteer.  They  knew  that 
when  they  came  back  they  might  find  nothing  left  of 
the  home  they'd  built  and  slaved  for,  but  they  went 
cheerfully  and  without  thought  of  hesitation.  Garth 
sent  us  a  snapshot  of  himself  in  uniform,  and  except 
for  an  added  leanness,  he  was  little  changed. 

Bastin  was  a  private  in  the  Air  Force.  Later  he'd 
probably  be  a  cadet,  because  having  dashed  off  and 
enlisted  two  hours  after  war  was  declared,  he  now 
discovered  that  he  was  more  or  less  glued  to  the 
ground  as  a  mechanic.  This  was  delightful,  but  not 
at  all  as  he'd  visioned  things,  and  in  order  to  fly  he 
was  prepared  to  relinquish  his  haughty  rank  and  be- 
come a  mere  officer.  He  didn't  want  to,  but  it  seemed 
to  be  the  only  way,  and  he  was  facing  this  with  a 
Sydney  Carton  air,  slightly  cheered  by  the  information 
that  more  officers  were  being  killed  than  men,  and 
that  they  weren't  really  so  useless  after  all. 

Bastin  was  the  only  member  of  the  family  who 
hadn't  altered  one  jot  from  the  hour  in  which  I  first 
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set  eyes  upon  him.  He  was  still  smallish,  and  silent, 
and  extraordinarily  like  a  schoolboy  until  one  had  a 
good  look  at  him,  and  still  remote.  I  never  knew 
him.  I  don't  think  any  of  his  family  knew  him.  He 
didn't  want  to  be  known.  All  he  wanted  was  to  be 
left  alone.  When  he  spoke  he  used  chiefly  mono- 
syllables and  them  sparingly ;  but  he  was  a  wizard 
with  his  fingers,  and  they  talked  for  him  in  anything 
which  really  mattered  according  to  his  views. 

Norah  was  nursing  in  London  by  then,  having  quali- 
fied as  a  V.A.D.  long  before  the  war.  She'd  left  Ger- 
many with  great  difficulty  on  the  outbreak,  and  there 
was  a  white  and  stricken  look  on  her  face  when  she 
came  home,  for  all  that  mattered  to  her  was  left 
behind  there — love,  career,  happiness,  the  future  .  .  . 
everything. 

Carl  Schlee  had  been  called  up.  She  still  wore  his 
ring,  but  until  the  war  ended  she  could  get  no  mes- 
sage to  or  from  him.  They  were  divided  as  utterly 
as  if  death  had  parted  them,  and  perhaps  it  might. 
Already,  too,  there  were  mutters  in  the  village  about 
Miss  Norah  being  engaged  to  one  of  them  dreadful 
'Uns.  It  didn't  seem  nice  or  right,  and  it  were  queer 
she  hadn't  got  more  loyalty  than  to  stick  to  him. 
The  ugly  word  "  pro-German,"  began  to  creep  about 
from  house  to  house,  for  even  then,  with  the  first  grim 
breath  of  war,  things  were  changing.  Scarcely  enough 
to  be  noticed  as  yet,  but  surely,  as  the  sea  laps  at  a 
noble  cliff  and  brings  it  crashing  down. 

The  monster  which  was  destroying  Europe  had 
reached  its  talons  out  to  our  little  peaceful  West 
Country  village  and  brought  disaster  there.  It  had 
ended  the  friendships  of  long  years,  and  made  us  see 
the  people  and  the  things  we  knew  with  distorted 
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eyes.  Some  of  the  boys  we'd  talked  to  and  played 
with  and  thought  to  be  like  ourselves  were  suddenly 
revealed  as  cowards  who  shrank  from  the  thought  of 
death,  however  remote,  and  then  they  were  no  longer 
the  boys  we  knew,  but  strangers,  set  apart  and  branded, 
whom  we  shunned  and  who  shunned  us.  And  others, 
whom  we'd  rather  despised,  were  as  suddenly  heroes. 
The  two  wild  youths  from  Selby's  farm  down  near 
the  Hollows,  sons  of  a  drunken  father  and  with  a  long 
record  of  poaching  and  idleness,  had  been  the  first  to 
enlist,  and  one  had  come  back,  magnificent  in  khaki 
and  bright  buttons,  and  a  swagger,  to  help  recruit  at 
meetings  in  the  schoolroom.  People  began  at  once  to 
declare  they'd  always  seen  good  in  Jim  and  Jack  Selby, 
no  matter  what  the  rest  had  said.  But  Jim  and  Jack 
Selby  went  their  cynical  way,  rejecting  this  new  kind- 
ness for  what  it  was  worth,  and  snowing  their  gratitude 
by  seducing  half  a  dozen  too  admiring  village  maidens 
before  they  left  for  France. 

Neither  came  back,  but  old  Selby  left  his  drink 
one  day,  just  long  enough  to  go  blearily  to  London 
and  receive  the  medal  his  youngest  son  had  won  at 
Wytschaete  ;  and  he  sometimes  wore  it  in  his  coat  as 
he  drove  from  pub  to  pub,  declaring  that  if  he'd 

had  his  strength  he'd  b         well  have  gone  to  war 

himself. 

Nancy  was  in  London,  tearing  about  in  patriotic 
garments  offering  kisses  to  soldiers  who  didn't  want 
them,  and  handing  out  white  feathers  to  men  who 
usually  proved  upon  investigation  to  be  lame  or  suffer- 
ing from  heart  disease.  She  called  this  doing  her  bit, 
and  spoke  contemptuously  of  Doris,  who'd  developed 
an  unexpected  vein  of  common  sense  in  the  face  of 
real  trouble,  and  was  cheerfully  knitting  socks  and  roll- 
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ing  bandages  while  her  husband  trained  on  Salisbury 
Plain.  When  he  was  killed  in  the  third  year  of  the 
war,  she  made  munitions,  helping  to  replace  the  jam 
tins  our  gunners  had  often  been  forced  to  use  in  those 
bad  early  days  with  something  more  deadly. 

Stephen  was  still  a  curate ;  not  in  Surrey,  but  in 
the  East  End,  where  he'd  gone  some  time  before.  He 
hoped  to  do  his  bit  as  a  padre  just  as  soon  as  he  could 
find  an  older  priest  to  replace  him  and  carry  on  the 
work  he'd  started  there.  Stephen,  too,  had  changed, 
but  the  change  in  him  had  started,  I  believe,  when 
he  came  up  against  reality.  In  the  face  of  real  drama 
he'd  ceased  to  dramatize  himself  and  become  more 
human  and  manly.  We  were  all  extremely  grateful 
for  the  change,  and  Jonah  and  I  were,  in  particular, 
when  we  stayed  with  him  after  the  Michaelmas  Term 
ended,  in  the  winter  of  '13. 

I  had  gone  up  to  Oxford  as  arranged,  with  Jonah, 
in  the  October  following  that  August  which  brought 
such  stark  tragedy  into  our  lives,  because  my  uncle 
believed  that  in  hard  work  and  fresh  surroundings  I 
should  find  forgetfulness,  and  reluctant  though  I  had 
been  at  first,  I  had  come  to  see  that  he  was  right. 

To  a  certain  extent  I  had  forgotten — if  that  is  the 
correct  word.  I  had  done  so  to  the  extent  of  finding 
life  livable  and  sometimes  laughable  again,  and  of 
attaining  a  fair  measure  of  contentment.  Not  at  first, 
but  only  after  weeks  of  determined  struggle  with 
myself,  and  through  Jonah's  help.  I  was  very  young, 
and  youth  does  find  it  easier  to  get  back  to  near 
normal.  I  remembered  ;  but  I  refused  to  let  remem- 
brance torture  me.  It  was  that,  I  think,  rather  than 
real  forgetting. 

We  took  up  rowing  and  rugby  with  renewed  enthu- 
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siasm,  filling  every  moment  of  the  day  with  work  or 
sport.  Jonah  still  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  Thespis 
with  as  much  devotion  as  ever,  but  the  one  form  of 
expression  which  might  really  have  mattered  to  me 
was  denied  me  now.  For  months  I  had  written  noth- 
ing. It  seemed  as  if  the  power  to  express  myself  in 
words  had  gone  completely,  and  not  all  Jonah's  un- 
tiring encouragement  and  Stephen's  suggested  plots  for 
clerical  novels— in  which  I  suspect  he  saw  himself  as 
the  hero — could  give  me  back  the  incentive  to  write 
again,  hard  though  I  tried,  just  to  please  them.  Jonah, 
however,  assured  me  that  one  day  inspiration  would 
come  bounding  back,  and  was  so  certain  about  it 
that  he  almost  managed  to  make  me  believe  it  might 
myself. 

It  was  during  that  Christmas  vacation  that  Jonah 
was  offered  the  part  of  Prince  Hal  in  Henry  IV  by  a 
leading  London  management,  and  after  a  little  hesita- 
tion, accepted  it.  I  think  he  hesitated  on  my  account, 
for  his  excitement  and  happiness  over  the  chance  were 
too  great  to  be  hidden  ;  and  I'm  glad  to  say  he  was 
such  an  immediate  and  brilliant  success  that  he  was 
deluged  with  more  offers  than  he  knew  what  to  do 
with,  while  beautiful  photographs  of  him  sprang  up  in 
all  the  magazines  and  newspapers  under  flattering 
headings  like  mushrooms  in  a  damp  field.  He  con- 
fessed to  me  that  he  had  tremendous  difficulty  in 
resisting  the  impulse  to  cut  them  out  and  send  them 
off  to  Charles  ! 

So  he  didn't  go  back  with  me  that  Lent  Term, 
and  without  him  fife  seemed  suddenly  grey  and  in- 
tolerable. I  was  intensely  pleased  that  his  bright 
dreams  were  coming  true,  dear  old  Jo,  but  I  realized 
how  greatly  I'd  come  to  depend  on  his  unflagging 
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cheerfulness  and  the  steadfast  quality  of  friendship 
which  was  his  alone  ;  and  how  lost  I  was  now  that 
it  had  gone. 

This,  then,  was  our  position  during  those  quiet  open- 
ing months  of  the  fateful  year  1914.  Then  I  had  a 
sudden  brain-wave.  I'd  leave  England  and  go  out  to 
Garth,  if  he'd  have  me ;  and  had  no  sooner  thought 
of  it  than  I  gained  permission  from  my  uncle,  and  wrote 
to  Africa.  The  reply  was  immediate  and  hearty  enough 
to  end  my  last  doubt.  I  was  to  come  at  once,  he  said  ; 
there  was  plenty  of  room  for  me  and  a  job  waiting, 
and  they'd  be  delighted.  I  knew  he  must  have  made 
the  job,  for  the  struggle  had  been  a  stiff  one  for  him 
and  his  partner,  and  there  was  not  much  money  to 
spare  on  the  little  farm.  But  it  seemed  probably  that 
my  small  income  would  be  useful  out  there,  and  I 
was  young  and  strong,  and  eager  to  rough  it. 

That  was  in  late  July.  I  took  a  week  over  my 
simple  kit  and  in  settling  up  my  few  affairs ;  spent  a 
few  days  at  home — and  how  difficult  it  was  still  for 
me  to  face  the  thought  of  going  back  to  it — saying 
good-bye,  and  finding  it  a  very  painful  business.  And 
on  the  afternoon  of  August  the  third,  I  was  sitting  with 
Jonah  in  his  dressing-room,  before  the  matinee,  watch- 
ing him  make-up,  and  listening  to  Sir  John  Falstaff, 
who  was  leaning,  very  padded  and  whiskery,  on  the 
back  of  my  chair,  declaring  to  our  unpitying  ears  that 
he  was  about  to  have  a  heat  fit. 

We  were  too  hot  ourselves  to  care  about  his  fate. 
It  was  that  brand  of  breathless,  sticky  heat  peculiar 
to  London,  so  that  as  fast  as  my  cousin  wiped  away  a 
line  of  perspiration  from  his  upper  lip  another  formed 
and  he  finally  gave  it  up  in  despair. 

The  play  had  already  run  for  nearly  eight  months 
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to  capacity,  and  seemed  likely,  as  Jonah  rather  wearily 
remarked,  to  run  for  eight  years.  It  had  run  for 
eight  months  because  Prince  Hal  had  captured  that 
fickle  thing,  the  public  fancy,  and  people  who'd  never 
taken  the  slightest  interest  in  Shakespeare  before  were 
flocking  to  see  him. 

At  barely  twenty  Jonah  was  becoming  famous,  and 
fame  should  have  turned  his  head,  but  it  had  not.  He 
remained  as  sincere  and  unaffected  as  ever.  His  own 
success  seemed  rather  to  puzzle  him,  and  his  one  terror 
was  of  being  made  into  a  matinee  idol.  A  prospect 
he  regarded  with  intense  dismay. 

But  on  this  particular  night,  with  the  shadow  of 
long  parting  over  us  and  our  friendship,  we  talked 
very  little.  Another  shadow  lay  across  the  world, 
for  an  Austrian  Archduke's  murder  in  Servia  had 
brought  war  to  Europe,  and  there  had  been  grave 
fear  that  we  might  be  forced  to  take  a  part.  For 
days  the  country  had  buzzed  with  excited  rumours, 
but  on  the  whole  it  was  believed  that  our  statesmen 
would  avert  the  crisis  and  the  whole  thing  prove  to 
be  a  false  alarm. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this,  I  heartily  regretted  the  ticket 
in  my  pocket-book.  If  anything  did  break  loose  I 
wanted  to  be  on  hand,  and  I  was  beginning  to  wish 
I'd  waited  before  booking  my  passage  instead  of  being 
too  impetuous.  I  said  so,  not  for  the  first  time,  I'm 
afraid,  and  Jonah  soothed  me  by  remarking  he  was 
pretty  sure  it  wouldn't  come  to  much.  That  was  the 
general  opinion,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  for  we  knew 
little  beyond  the  dope  which  the  papers  handed  out, 
and  war  had  been  vaguely  rumoured  half  a  dozen  times 
in  the  past  two  years. 

So  we  spoke  briefly  of  many  things,  and  the  long 
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silences  between  were  fuller  of  emotion  than  our  speech. 
Until  I  came  to  part  from  him  again  I'd  scarcely 
realized  how  dear  my  cousin  was  to  me.  No  brother 
could  have  meant  more  to  me  than  he  did,  and  in 
all  the  years  I'd  known  him,  seeing  him  daily,  sharing 
his  life  in  study  and  sport  for  the  greater  part  of  them, 
I'd  found  no  flaw  in  the  fine  and  faithful  steel  which 
made  him.  He  was  incapable  of  a  mean  action  or  a 
petty  thought. 

"  Mr.  Quilt er,"  sang  out  the  call-boy,  rapping  at 
the  door,  and  Jonah  stood  regretfully  up  to  go.  "  Will 
you  wait,  Hughie  ?  "  he  asked,  wiping  the  perspiration 
from  his  face  for  the  last  time,  and  adjusting  the 
gown  he'd  thrown  off  for  greater  coolness,  and  I 
shook  my  head,  knowing  I  was  in  the  way  in  that 
tiny  room. 

"  I'll  go  back  and  finish  packing,"  I  said.  "  I  want 
to-morrow  free  for  last  talks  and  walks." 

"  If  they  don't  keep  us  too  long  before  the  curtain 
I  may  be  able  to  get  some  tea,"  said  Jonah.  "  Lord, 
how  hot  it  is,  I'm  '  all  of  a  muck  of  sweat  !  '  "  and 
then  he  was  gone,  light-foot  and  reckless  down  the  pas- 
sage for  his  first  scene  with  Falstaff,  changing  into 
Prince  Hal  before  my  eyes  ;  with  his  lips  loosened 
to  a  dissipated  half-smile,  his  head  at  a  devil-may- 
care  tilt,  and  his  heavy  robes  parting  to  show  the 
graceful  limbs  beneath. 

I  walked  down  Shaftesbury  Avenue  and  into  Picca- 
dilly, buying  the  latest  papers  on  the  way,  and  finding 
the  news  in  them  very  ominous,  though  they  still 
thought  war  would  be  averted.  The  streets  were  more 
thickly  crowded  even  than  usual,  for  heat  and  excite- 
ment had  combined  to  bring  people  out,  and  pushing 
my  way  past  the  end  of  Bond  Street,  I  collided  with 
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an  elegant  young  man  who  muttered  something  pettish 
to  my  apology,  and  added  after  it  an  unwilling,  "  Why, 
it's  you." 

The  noticeable  lack  of  enthusiasm  in  Charles's  voice 
was  echoed  in  my  own  ;  for  he  was  the  last  person 
I  wanted  to  meet,  but  since  we  had  met,  we  felt,  for 
some  reason,  that  we  had  to  exchange  a  few  words, 
idle  on  his  part  and  brief  on  mine,  until  I  happened 
to  mention  I'd  just  left  Jonah. 

"  Astonishing  how  successful  he  is,"  remarked 
Charles,  exquisitely  bored  about  it. 

"  Not  a  bit  astonishing,"  I  replied  definitely.  "  He's 
brilliant.  You'll  soon  be  quite  famous  as  '  Jonah 
Quilter's  brother,'  Charles." 

Now,  I  believe  that  inwardly  Charles  was  proud  of 
Jonah  because  he  was  successful,  and  success  was 
the  only  thing  he  could  appreciate,  but  he  was  so 
annoyed  at  my  suggestion  that  he  grew  almost  scarlet 
for  a  moment,  and  after  that  he  leant  on  his  cane 
and  told  me,  for  about  seven  minutes,  exactly  why 
Jonah  would  never  make  the  most  of  his  success — 
such  as  it  was  ;  chiefly,  I  understood,  through  unwise 
friendships  and  an  unambitious  temperament.  This 
I  allowed  to  pass  without  comment,  not  hearing  most 
of  it,  because  I  was  thinking  of  something  else,  though 
Charles  would  never  have  believed  that.  He  con- 
cluded the  harangue  by  adding,  "  And  by  the  way,  my 
dear  fellow,  I  suppose  you  realize  there's  about  to 
be  a  war." 

"  No,  I  don't,"  I  retorted  obstinately  and  without 
much  truth,  having  inwardly  concluded  there  would 
have  to  be,  myself.  "  The  papers  seem  to  say  it  may 
not  come." 

"  Oh,  the  papers,  perhaps.    But  we  have  inside  in- 
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formation,  and  I  assure  you  it  will.  Of  course,  by 
then,  you'll  be  out  of  the  country." 

"  Of  course,"  I  agreed  amiably,  "  that's  really  why 
I'm  going — only  don't  let  it  get  about." 

We  looked  at  each  other,  the  old  dislike  still  behind 
our  glance,  and  I  felt  an  evil  impulse  to  push  his  too- 
smooth  hair  on  end  and  rub  his  too-clean  face  in  the 
dust.    It  would  have  been  a  great  relief. 

"  Well,  I  must  toddle,"  he  said  at  last.  "  We're 
most  awfully  busy  just  now,  you  know.  Heard  any- 
thing of  Llewellyn  ?    Oh,  so  sorry.    I  forgot." 

I  knew  he  hadn't  forgotten,  and  that  he  was  per- 
fectly well  aware  that  since  Llewellyn  passed  out  of 
our  lives  we'd  had  no  news  whatever  of  him  or  from 
him,  to  my  uncle's  deep  distress.  He'd  simply  meant 
to  touch  on  a  raw  wound  and  see  me  wince,  for  the 
old  Charles  was  still  there,  beneath  the  veneer  ;  and  I 
was  savagely  glad  I  hadn't  winced  and  given  him  that 
satisfaction. 

But  I  also  knew  that  by  now  he  was  sorry— not 
for  wounding  me,  but  simply  because  in  mentioning 
Llewellyn  he'd  violated  the  codes  of  the  new  Charles, 
who  was  such  a  model  of  good  form — the  perfect 
government  official. 

He  had  resented  the  thing  which  had  broken  our 
lives,  because  it  had  been  such  a  tragic  melodrama ; 
and  melodrama,  particularly  when  it  reached  the  news- 
papers, was  disgusting  to  Charles.  And  by  mentioning 
Llewellyn's  name  he  had  not  only  referred  to  the 
thing  he  hated,  but  made  himself  cheap  before  me, 
which  was  infinitely  worse.  So  a  flush  of  quite  genuine 
shame  rose  in  his  cheeks  and  he  adjusted  his  beautiful 
tie  with  an  uneasy  hand. 

"  Well  "  he  began  in  discomfort,  and  dried  up. 
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I  refused  to  help  him,  and  he  tried  again.  "  Well— er 
—I'll  be  getting  on.  Sorry  I  shan't  see  you  again 
before  you  sail,  Hugh.  Chin-chin." 

And  with  that  we  parted,  I  to  go  on  my  way  hoping 
with  an  absurdly  childish  intensity  that  war  wouldn't 
come  just  yet,  merely  because  Charles  had  said  it 
would. 

But  that  hope  was  doomed.  Before  another  night 
had  passed  we  heard  the  news  shouted  from  street  to 
street  by  shrill,  excited  voices,  and  when  the  morning 
came,  after  a  sleepless  night  of  noise,  Jonah  and  I 
fought  our  way  stubbornly  through  still  shouting, 
cheering  crowds  who  were  drunk  with  war  and  glory 
to  ask  for  commissions  in  the  British  Army ;  and  our 
grateful  country  had  provisionally  accepted  us.  I  think 
we  were  more  than  a  little  drunk  ourselves. 

In  this  fashion  ended  the  first  phase. 
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CHAPTER  XV 


ONAH  had  a  war-time  dream  which  he  viewed, 


so  he  declared,  with  particular  horror.    In  this 


most  improbable  dream  he  won  the  M.C.  for  con- 
spicuous gallantry  on  the  field  of  battle — which,  as  I 
pointed  out,  was  extremely  vague  and  slipshod,  but 
he  refused  to  alter  it — and  upon  returning  home  on 
leave,  discovered  the  dreadful  fact  that  all  the  deaf 
old  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood  and  half  the  less  in- 
telligent villagers,  believed  it  to  be  the  V.C. 

And  that  meant,  he  explained,  that  rather  than 
face  the  ordeal  of  shouting  the  shaming  truth  in  their 
ears  and  seeing  their  utter  contempt,  he'd  be  driven 
to  admitting  he  had  won  the  V.C,  and  from  that  to 
wearing  it ;  and  eventually,  through  a  perfect  Road 
to  Ruin  which  he  acted  for  us  with  great  pathos,  to 
arrest,  and  the  Tower,  and  possibly  a  firing  squad. 
He  declared  that  he  would  avoid  by  every  means  in 
his  power  any  possible  chance  of  being  noticed  for  his 
courage. 

That  was  when  we  were  soldiers.  Looking  back  on 
the  time  before  we  actually  were,  it  all  seems  like  a 
feverish  dream ;  for  nothing  was  sane  or  stable  any 
longer,  and  a  sort  of  frantic  patriotism  was  mingled 
with  the  blood-lust  which  comes  to  men  and  women  at 
such  moments. 

People  sang  as  wildly  and  joyfully  in  the  streets 
then  as  they  did  in  heartfelt,  weeping  thankfulness  at 
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the  coming  of  the  Armistice  four  long,  weary  years 
later ;  and  somehow  the  news  that  Jonah  had  offered 
himself  for  the  army  had  already  spread  about  on 
that  Wednesday  night,  and  he  received  a  tremendous 
ovation,  the  audience  holding  up  the  show  to  cheer 
him  when  he  came  on  and  refusing  to  let  him  go  at 
the  finish  until  he'd  made  a  speech.  Which  he  did 
in  the  end,  reluctantly;  telling  them  he  was  sorry 
they  knew ;  asking  them  to  stand  by  their  country 
in  every  way  they  could ;  and  suggesting  they  should 
all  join  with  the  cast  in  singing  God  Save  the  King— 
and  how  they  sang  it ! 

And  I  remember  how  furious  he  was  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  the  newspapers  came  out  with  a  wildly 
exaggerated  account  of  the  whole  thing,  which  they 
called  a  noble  example. 

This  was  one  of  the  very  rare  occasions  on  which  I 
saw  Jonah  really  angry,  for  his  sweet  temper  was 
hard  to  arouse.  Instead  of  being  flattered  it  was  clear 
that  something  almost  sacred  to  him  had  been  violated 
and  twisted,  he  felt,  into  vulgar  publicity.  He  wanted 
to  resign  his  part,  but  that  meant  throwing  the  rest 
of  the  company  out  of  work,  which  was  obviously  im- 
possible ;  so  he  was  obliged  to  endure  with  grim  dis- 
taste the  hero-worship  his  shy  soul  honestly  hated, 
until  our  King  and  Country  obligingly  gazetted  us  both 
at  last  and  ordered  us  to  report  ourselves  for  military 
training. 

But  to  Martha  was  allotted  perhaps  the  hardest  task 
of  all ;  for  while  the  rest  of  us  had  at  least  stir  and 
excitement  to  keep  us  from  serious  thinking,  she  had 
to  remain  at  home  and  run  the  house.  My  active, 
bustling  little  aunt  had  found  a  heaven-sent  outlet  for 
her  tremendous  energy  in  the  outbreak  of  war,  and 
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was  occupied  from  early  morning  till  late  at  night 
with  dozens  of  mysterious  but  necessary  tasks  like 
knitting  mufflers  and  belly-bands,  and  getting  up  con- 
certs, and  collecting  for  cigarettes  ;  all  of  which  needed 
her  undivided  attention.  So  on  Martha  fell  the  heavy 
responsibility  of  managing  a  war-time  household  and 
three  rapidly  growing  boys  who  were  becoming  hard 
to  handle. 

I'm  afraid  we  all  forgot  how  young  she  really  was, 
poor  kid,  and  took  her  place  there  very  much  for 
granted.  That  may  have  been  one  reason  why  she 
seemed  so  much  quieter  and  sadder  than  of  old.  I 
noticed  the  difference  at  once  when  we  went  home  on 
leave,  although  at  that  time  we  were  disgustingly 
taken  up  with  ourselves  and  our  uniforms  and  our 
new  importance.  Even  through  my  selfishness  I 
managed  to  wonder  if  the  sadness  I  saw  now  in  her 
eyes  had  really  always  been  there,  or  if  it  had  come 
with  the  gravely  dignified  and  gentler  Martha  who 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  leggy,  awkwardly  graceful 
young  cousin  I'd  known  and  teased  and  had  such 
happy  times  with  in  the  past. 

I  wasn't  quite  sure  if  I  liked  the  change  at  first. 
It  was  as  if  the  sorrow  which  had  darkened  our  care- 
less young  lives — and  mine  most  deeply  of  all — a  year 
before  had  robbed  her  of  the  laughter  which  had  been 
so  real  and  dear  a  part  of  her,  and  though  she  tried 
very  hard,  I'm  sure,  to  be  cheerful  and  keep  our  minds 
from  bitter  memories  the  sadness  came  back  all  too 
soon  to  quench  that  cheerfulness  to  something  quieter. 

I  put  it  down  chiefly  to  her  anxiety  for  us  all  and 
Jonah  in  particular,  whom  she  adored  in  the  outwardly 
casual  and  slangy  manner  common  in  large  families, 
where  sentiment  is  put  down  with  a  strong  hand. 
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Often,  when  we  talked  about  the  war  and  what  we 
hoped  to  do  in  it,  and  wondered  if  it  would  last 
long  enough  for  us  to  do  it,  I'd  see  a  shadow  creeping 
across  her  face,  so  foreign  to  the  Martha  we'd  known 
and  always  accepted  that  I  longed  to  cry,  "  Don't 
look  like  that,  dear,  laugh  again,"  and  hadn't  the 
courage  to  say  it. 

So  in  those  early  days  of  the  war  I  came  to  see  her 
very  differently.  Not  as  the  Martha  I'd  grown  up 
with,  the  fervent  admirer  and  ally  of  my  very  youthful 
days,  and  the  cousinly  frank  critic  and  friend  of  my 
slightly  older  ones,  but  as  a  woman — and  a  woman 
who  was  lonely;  and  the  discovery  was  something 
of  a  shock.  But  the  newer  picture  stayed  with  me 
now,  gradually  to  efface  the  other  in  my  heart ;  and 
to  change  the  steady  and  tolerant  affection  my  boyish 
complacence  had  always  felt  for  her  into  something 
far  deeper  and  more  understanding. 

Our  cathedral  city  was  doing  us  extremely  well, 
according  to  its  limitations ;  Jonah  and  Jack  and  I 
were  agreed  on  that.  They  got  up  dances  for  us  in  the 
Guildhall,  or  in  private  houses,  where  we  languished  in 
the  arms  of  beautiful  girls  who  made  love  to  us,  right 
under  the  dignified  nose  of  that  same  cathedral. 

They  gave  us  posh  dinners  with  good  wine,  and 
when  we  poured  bad  wine  or  whisky  on  top  of  it  after- 
wards and  got  a  little  tight  nobody  minded.  It  was 
natural  for  a  soldier  to  be  drunk,  in  the  eyes  of  these 
simple  townsfolk,  who  believed  we  really  were  soldiers, 
and  so  long  as  we  did  it  politely  they  were  indulgent. 
That  went  for  the  officers.  The  Tommies,  I  regret  to 
say,  were  permitted  wider  licence;  they  could  cling 
like  human  ivy  to  garden  gates  and  lamp-posts  until 
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prised  off  by  equally  merry  comrades,  or  lie  on  the 
pavements,  or  sing  and  shout  until  the  old  walls  shook, 
and  do  it  without  losing  caste ;  but  we,  of  the  ruling 
class,  had  certain  bounds  to  keep  before  us. 

Still  we  didn't  do  badly.  Unknown  young  women 
gave  us  the  glad  eye  in  the  streets  and  we  went  for 
walks  with  them — the  West  Gate  and  the  River  Itchen 
were  favourite  places — and  promised  to  meet  them 
again,  and  then  forgot  all  about  them  very  often,  unless 
they  were  prettier  or  more  intelligent  than  the  average. 
When  we  rode  in  trains,  other  unknown  young  women 
shared  our  journeys  and  also  gave  us  the  glad  eye  and 
did  their  best  to  entertain  us  if  we  dared  give  them 
so  much  encouragement  as  to  move  an  eyelash.  And 
on  route  marches  people  would  come  dashing  out  to 
offer  buns  and  lemonade  to  refresh  our  exhausted 
systems,  which  was  quite  embarrassing.  And  beneath 
it  all,  the  whole  time,  was  the  nerve-tightening  tension 
of  waiting.  We  didn't  know  when  we  were  due  to 
leave,  and  sometimes  we  longed  impatiently  to  go  and 
get  the  farewells  and  the  waiting  over,  and  sometimes, 
when  we  suffered  from  what  Charles  Lamb  would  have 
called  a  "  sort  of  nohowish  feeling,"  we  wanted  to 
stay  ;  but  I  believe  the  desire  to  be  gone  predominated. 
I  know  it  did  with  Jonah  and  myself. 

The  fleshpots  were  becoming  a  trifle  too  much  for 
us,  once  the  first  fever  and  novelty  were  done,  and 
there  were  moments  when  we  were  suddenly  aghast 
to  find  how  dim  our  great  ideals  were  growing. 

We  were  young  enough  to  need  some  secret  grail ; 
to  see  it  in  this  grim  and  bloody  struggle  under  the 
brave  name  of  love  of  country,  and  to  be  conscience- 
stricken  when  we  lost  sight  of  it  completely.  But 
I'm  utterly  certain,  thank  God,  that  we  never  sought 
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to  degrade  that  feeling  under  the  smugger  title  of 
sacrifice,  because  it  never  occurred  to  us  to  count  as 
sacrifice  the  giving  up  of  our  bodies  to  our  Empire. 

We  served  not  only  others  but  ourselves  and  those 
we  cared  for.  We  were  going  out  to  fight  for  our 
own  home  and  existence  as  much  as  for  the  lives  and 
homes  of  those  who,  except  in  the  fullest  terms  of 
humanity,  meant  nothing  to  us.  But  if  this  necessary 
service  could  be  inspired  with  the  finer  flame  which 
men  call  patriotism,  so  much  the  better.  I  know, 
with  humble  thankfulness,  that  it  was. 

Daily,  troops  were  marching  off,  and  fresh  ones, 
very  new  and  raw  to  our  immense  experience,  were 
pouring  in  to  take  their  places.  Jack  Daniels  had 
gone,  three  weeks  ago,  leaving  us  to  mourn  his  absence 
and  to  envy  him.  But  this  was  not  very  surprising, 
for  in  addition  to  nearly  a  year  of  pre-war  training 
at  Sandhurst  for  the  regular  army,  for  which  he'd 
been  intended,  Daniels  had  an  uncle,  on  his  mother's 
side,  who  was  something  rather  big  at  the  War  Office 
or  somewhere,  and  could  therefore  naturally  wangle 
things. 

We  heard  so  much  about  this  mysterious  uncle  of 
Daniels'  at  various  times — quite  without  swank,  let 
me  hasten  to  say,  for  with  all  his  irresponsibility  our 
friend  was  an  unassuming  lad — that  we  began  to  see 
visions  of  him  as  a  sort  of  gigantic  Grand  Mogul, 
all  gold  braid  and  medals,  controlling  the  destinies 
of  Europe  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  and  were  very 
astonished  when  he  came  to  see  his  nephew  at  the 
camp  and  proved  to  be  a  little,  grey,  silent  man  with  a 
shy  smile  and  a  lisp. 

He  took  us  to  tea  at  Dumper's,  and  fed  us  with 
cream  cakes,  and  let  us  do  most  of  the  talking,  while 
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he  listened  with  a  faint  twinkle  in  his  eye;  and  in 
spite  of  all  that,  such  is  the  carelessness  of  youth,  we 
didn't  know  his  name  until  months  later,  in  France, 
when  a  newspaper  from  home  came  our  way  and  re- 
ported his  sudden  death  in  London.  We  were  always 
meaning  to  ask  it,  and  forgetting.  We'd  so  many 
other  things  to  think  about. 

Daniels  left  us  to  join  the  tattered  remnant  of  his 
regiment  in  the  line,  when  the  first  fire  and  fury  of 
a  famous  attack  had  spent  itself  a  little  and  a  much- 
needed  lull  was  setting  in.  But  sufficient  of  the 
afterglow  should  have  remained  to  make  a  most 
exciting  letter,  and  yet  the  only  thing  he  had  to  write 
about  was  the  depths  and  quality  of  the  mud.  The 
rest,  we  gathered,  was  tremendous  fun,  and  he  was 
amused  by  his  dugout,  which  made  him  feel  like 
Robinson  Crusoe,  he  said.  After  all  this  he  mentioned, 
casually — perhaps  too  casually — that  some  fellows  had 
been  killed,  and  a  number  wounded,  and  left  it  there ; 
for  Daniels  at  that  time  was  in  the  determinedly 
unemotional  frame  of  mind  which  comes  to  men  of 
his  type  in  the  face  of  death — provided  that  death  is 
swift.  His  was  always  the  gay,  highly-strung,  nervous 
temperament  which  is  capable  of  so  much  courage 
but  fears  perpetually  to  be  thought  afraid ;  and  at 
nineteen  that  fear  could  be  paramount.  Whatever 
came,  he'd  have  to  make  light  of  it,  even  to  us,  lest 
we  should  misunderstand. 

So  in  this  manner  the  months  were  rapidly  passing, 
and  we  were  still  in  England  and  weary  of  our  lot. 
The  conviction  was  growing  on  us  both  by  then  that 
the  war  would  be  ended  before  we  got  even  a  glimpse 
of  the  fighting,  and  we  were  deadly  sick  of  parades, 
and  field-days,  and  route  marches,  and  our  job  of  train- 
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ing  recruits.  The  sense  of  high  and  glorious  adventure 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  we'd  ceased  by  mutual  con- 
sent to  speak  of  what  we  meant  to  do  out  there  because 
it  had  grown  futile. 

Even  Stephen,  whose  metamorphosis  into  a  padre  had 
been  recent  history,  was  leaving  shortly  for  Salonika, 
and  that  was  the  last  straw  to  our  fretfulness.  I 
wrote  a  long  and  extremely  grousing  letter  to  my 
uncle,  telling  him  how  fed  up  we  were,  and  he  was 
wise  enough  not  to  exhort  patience,  or  to  speak  about 
doing  the  work  which  was  nearest,  as  I'd  half  feared 
he  might.  But  he  wrote  one  sentence  which  remained 
in  my  mind,  to  return  to  it  in  after  days  .  .  .  "the 
dullness  of  the  present,  dear  Hugh,  may  some  day 
be  looked  back  on  as  the  peace  of  the  past.  I  have 
learnt  that  truth  with  age." 

Then  quite  suddenly,  back  from  brief  home  leave, 
we  were  given  our  secret  embarkation  orders  at 
last. 

It  was  like  a  clean  knife-thrust,  severing  us  from 
the  stagnation  of  waiting  with  no  delays  and  no  time 
for  thought ;  and  at  once  our  spirits  soared.  We 
whooped  and  sang  and  slapped  each  other  madly  on 
the  back  like  a  couple  of  schoolboys  off  for  the  holidays, 
and  began  excitedly  to  dig  out  the  things  we  couldn't 
take  with  us,  for  our  batman  to  send  home  when  we 
were  gone. 

A  week  or  so  previously  we'd  been  medically 
examined  to  see,  so  we  were  informed,  if  we  were 
fit  for  overseas — presumably  after  our  long  spell  of 
riotous  living ;  and  having  been  punched  and  pum- 
melled all  over  and  submitted  to  various  other  indig- 
nities until  my  cousin  disgraced  himself  by  giggling, 
and  made  it  worse  by  saying  he  was  ticklish,  were 
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passed  as  perfect.  And  after  that  they  inoculated 
us,  and  that  was  extremely  unpleasant,  and  we  felt 
that  if  our  country  really  needed  something  with  which 
to  amuse  itself  when  righting  palled  they  might  have 
chosen  someone  else  to  play  with.  Particularly  as  one 
glance  should  have  told  them  we  were  fit,  without 
examination,  for  by  then  we  were  both  as  brown  and 
muscular  as  savages,  and  every  inch  of  our  bodies, 
from  Jonah's  lithe  and  graceful  length  to  my  less 
beautiful  sturdiness,  shouted  of  health. 

And  now  that  we  were  off  only  one  thought  troubled 
us  faintly,  should  we  be  allowed  to  join  our  own 
regiment  when  we  reached  Flanders — which,  being 
proud  of  it,  we  should  naturally  much  prefer,  or  would 
they  send  us  to  some  other  which  required  to  make 
up  its  strength  ?  Although  ours  had  suffered  heavily 
all  along,  we  knew  it  had  been  recently  reinforced. 

But  this  uncertainty  was  too  small  really  to  worry 
us.  We  had  greater  cause  for  disagreeable  speculation 
in  the  one  which  followed  it — that  we  might  be  parted. 
This  would  be  more  than  merely  disappointing,  and 
we  refused  to  let  ourselves  dwell  upon  it.  After  all, 
our  luck  had  held  good  so  far,  and  it  would  still.  All 
that  mattered  at  that  splendid  moment  was  that  we 
were  really  going  out  at  last,  and  if  we  had  any  pangs 
at  the  thought  of  those  at  home — and  who  hadn't — 
we  did  our  best  to  quickly  stifle  them. 

Everything  was  fun,  even  the  dyspeptic  Colonel  who 
bade  us  good-bye  and  good  luck,  suggested  we  might 
join  a  departing  unit  to  the  station  and  march  with  a 
band  before  us — "  more  cheering,  more  cheering  " — 
which  was  nice  of  him,  and  then  spoilt  it  by  muttering 
to  himself  in  a  perfectly  audible  undertone,  "  Too  tall, 
too  tall  ...  all  the  tall  ones  get  picked  off  at  once !  " 
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"  We  must  celebrate,"  declared  Jonah ;  "  make  it  a 
night  we  shan't  forget." 

"  Or  regret,"  I  murmured,  struggling  with  the  straps 
of  a  refractory  portmanteau. 

"  Or  regret,"  agreed  Jonah ;  "  though  I'm  not  in 
the  mood  to  regret  any  damn'  thing  at  this  glorious 
moment.  My  soul's  above  regrets.  They're  past  and 
done  with.  I  feel  I  should  like  to  do  something  really 
vast — stupendous — magnificently  insane,  Hughie  !  " 

"  So  we  will,"  I  declared  bravely,  adding  as  an  after- 
thought, "  if  we  can  manage  it  in  this  one-eyed  town. 
But  I  rather  wish,"  I  proceeded  meditatively,  "  that 
we  hadn't  done  so  jolly  much  already.  We've  been 
profligate  and  squandered  our  resources.  We  ought 
to  have  left  one  last,  grand,  untasted  binge — one 
supreme  experience — just  for  this  moment." 

"  We  should,  alas  !  we  should.  But  never  mind, 
we'll  find  something.  There  must  be  '  good  news  yet 
to  hear  and  fine  things  to  be  seen.  Before  we  go  to 
Paradise  by  way  of  Kensal  Green,'  and  you  and  I, 
Hughie,  will  ferret  'em  out.    The  night  is  ours." 

"  May  it  never  be  otherwise  !  Where  shall  we  go 
first  ?  " 

Jonah,  with  a  pair  of  slacks  draped  scarfwise  round 
his  throat  and  a  knitted  helmet  from  his  mother 
perched  on  top  of  his  black  head,  paused  to  consider 
this  pertinent  question  and  dismissed  it  as  too  big  to 
be  settled  offhand.  "  Let's  wait  till  we  get  there  and 
then  decide,"  he  said. 

"  All  right,  you  idiot.  Shall  we  write  home  now  or 
later  on  ?  " 

"  In  your  case,  now.  We  don't  know  what  you'll 
be  capable  of  later  on." 

There  was  only  one  answer  to  this  gross  libel.  I 
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treated  it  in  the  way  it  deserved  and  when  we'd  dis- 
entangled ourselves  from  the  furniture  and  written 
those  difficult  letters,  we  clad  ourselves  in  our  best, 
set  our  caps  at  a  dashing  angle  and  went  off  to  seek 
whatever  adventure  the  night  might  bring  our  way. 

It  was  early  evening  ;  rather  too  early  we  thought. 
All  day  it  had  snowed  heavily,  and  a  few  small,  dis- 
consolate flakes  still  drifted  here  and  there  as  if  seeking 
a  place  to  land.  Jonah  and  I  had  left  the  car  which 
brought  us  in  with  some  reluctance,  having  decided 
to  walk  on  through  the  town ;  and  most  speedily 
wished  we  hadn't  as  we  sludged  along. 

The  street  lamps  showed  no  warmth  as  yet,  blue- 
white  and  chilly  in  the  deepening  twilight,  but  from 
behind  the  drawn  curtains  of  private  houses  little 
stray  flickers  of  gold  licked  out  to  make  us  think  of 
roaring  peace-time  fires,  and  toast  and  muffins  and 
the  friendly  talk  of  people  having  tea.  It  was  only 
imagination,  and  yet  before  it  my  false  exultation 
vanished,  to  leave  a  vast  and  empty  homesickness  in 
its  place. 

To  cover  this  childish  feeling  I  began  to  talk  loudly 
and  foolishly  about  nothing  in  particular,  wondering 
if  Jonah  was  similarly  afflicted,  and  rather  hoping 
he  might  be.  Two  girls  passed,  their  eyes  at  the 
usual  oblique  angle  we'd  learnt  to  expect,  and  we 
half-heartedly  responded  from  sheer  force  of  habit. 
They  turned  too  soon  and  came  back,  passing  us  again, 
and  one  said  something  about  "  handsome  boy." 

"  Me !  "  remarked  Jonah  with  disgusting  com- 
placency. "  Allow  me  to  pause  and  rearrange  my 
cowlick  and  place  my  cap  at  a  more  devilish  tilt. 
How's  that  ?  " 

"  Rotten.    And  she  happened  to  be  looking  at  me." 
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"  That  was  only  to  make  sure  you're  human.  Shall 
we  click  ?  " 

"  Just  as  you  like.    I  suppose  we  might  as  well." 

"  Your  eagerness  is  almost  indecent,  Hughie  !  No, 
I  don't  think  we  will ;  it's  too  early,  and  I'm  sick  of 
bold-faced  females,  anyhow.  Not  much  fun  in  chasing 
something  that  wants  to  be  chased.  Let's  hide  down 
here." 

Down  here,  into  which  we'd  swiftly  wheeled,  was 
the  narrow  lane  by  Dumper's  restaurant ;  and  now 
before  us,  made  closer  and  more  majestic  by  the  dusk, 
loomed  the  big  bulk  of  the  cathedral,  as  if  to  bar  our 
path.  I  glanced  at  Jonah  and  found  he'd  stopped. 
For  a  moment,  eyeing  me  queerly,  he  hesitated,  and 
then  without  saying  a  word,  turned  into  the  Close. 
Surprised  but  equally  silent,  I  fell  into  step  until  the 
streets  and  the  sounds  of  the  streets  were  left  behind 
us,  and  we  stood  beneath  the  shelter  of  those  grey  old 
walls. 

The  main  door  was  open,  and  Jonah  looked  at  me 
again,  shyly. 

"  Do  you  mind,  Hugh  ?  " 
"  Of  course  not." 

We  went  in.  Someone  invisible  was  playing  a  volun- 
tary on  an  unseen  organ.  One  or  two  belated  sight- 
seers drifted  past.  A  cassocked  verger  faded  into 
distance  beyond  our  vision,  and  in  the  dim  light  the 
aisles  which  countless  pilgrim  feet  had  trod  were  darkly 
arched  and  formless,  with  all  the  patient  loveliness  of 
rich  carving  and  fine  line  smoothed  out. 

No  one  paid  any  attention  to  us  ;  we  might  have  been 
a  couple  of  khaki-clad  ghosts  ;  and  after  a  moment's 
pause,  Jonah  slipped  quietly  into  a  seat  beneath  the 
shadow  of  a  pillar  and  knelt  down.    I  followed,  half 
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reluctant,  strangely  moved  against  my  will  at  the  sight 
of  his  slim  kneeling  figure  ;  uncertain  what  to  do 
because  I  hadn't  meant  to  pray. 

Of  late  we'd  grown  slack.  There  seemed  little  time 
or  place  for  God  in  our  new  life,  beyond  the  careless 
daily  religious  observance  which  was  almost  meaning- 
less to  most  of  us,  even,  it  seemed,  to  the  padre  who 
mumbled  through  it ;  and  to-morrow's  last  Com- 
munion, before  we  left,  would  be  only  a  formula  if 
we  chose  to  take  it.  For  the  last  sixteen  months, 
since  the  day  my  dreams  had  gone  down  one  by  one 
before  the  black  agony  of  loss,  prayer  had  become 
difficult  to  me.  I  had  tried  in  vain  to  find  mercy  or 
reason  in  the  thing  which  had  come  to  end  our  happi- 
ness, and  groping  in  that  dark  morass,  had  cried  in  my 
bitterness  as  so  many  had  before  me,  "  There  is  no 
God." 

But  now,  as  I  sat  by  my  cousin's  side,  glimpsing  the 
grave  earnestness  of  his  face  between  the  brown  hands 
which  shaded  it,  something  of  his  own  brave  and 
simple  belief,  which  had  never  really  wavered  and  of 
which  he  never  chose  to  speak  came  to  my  unquiet 
soul,  and  with  it  a  new  humility  and  calm.  Those 
months  of  near-agnosticism  and  rebellion  were  blotted 
out  and  a  great  and  aching  need  for  divine  guidance 
took  their  place. 

I  felt  defenceless  against  something  immeasurably 
bigger  than  all  my  grief  and  doubt,  and  yet  it  was  as 
if  a  tremendous  weight  had  lifted  from  my  spirit  and 
with  it  the  homesickness  which  had  so  oppressed  me. 
I  had  no  sense  of  fear,  only  a  deep  wish  to  confess 
and  carry  with  me  into  the  unknown  future  which 
lay  before  us  both  a  clear  heart  and  the  strength  which 
faith  alone  can  give  ;   and  obeying  that  impulse,  I 
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knelt  as  Jonah  knelt,  and  found  that  I  could  speak  to 
God  again. 

Thereafter,  the  events  of  the  night  proceeded  accord- 
ing to  plan,  for  we  were  young  and  very  human  and 
desperately  afraid  of  seeming  prigs.  But  through  the 
passing  hours  the  gay  and  strident  pattern  of  it  was 
gradually  rewoven  in  our  thoughts  and  deeds  to  some- 
thing richer  and  less  prodigal. 

Thus  ended  the  second  phase. 
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HAVE  you  ever  attempted  to  go  on  the  spree  in 
the  town  of  Poperinghe,  in  the  hopping  district 
— the  home  of  those  two  justly  famous  ladies  whose 
irreverent  nickname  among  the  troops  was,  I  regret  to 
say,  a  simple  paraphrase  of  petroleum  jelly  and  a 
certain  sweet  and  sticky  liquid  much  favoured  by  cu- 
cumbers ?  I  ask  this  question  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  for  even  after  many  years  the  memory  of  a  night 
we  tried  to  spend  there  lingers  with  me  still. 

It  was  a  night  of  might-have-beens.  A  night  which 
should  surely  have  been  filled  with  feasting  and  cham- 
pagne and  laughter  and  a  perfectly  authentic  headache 
the  following  day.  For  it  happened  to  be  Jo's  twenty- 
first  birthday  and  in  addition  to  this  exciting  fact 
permission  to  go  forth  and  make  fools  of  ourselves, 
even  to  the  nth  degree,  had  tacitly  been  granted  us  by 
Those  Higher  Up — not  only  to  restore  our  morale, 
which  was  growing  slightly  moth-eaten  by  then  I  have 
no  doubt,  but  as  a  reward  for  being  alive  at  all  and  a 
possible  sop  for  the  future  when  we  might  not  be. 

And  because  those,  alas  !  were  the  days  before  Paris 
leave  was  dreamt  of,  the  most  we  could  do  with  our 
freedom  was  to  spend  it  in  Poperinghe  !  Don't  think 
I'm  speaking  disrespectfully  of  "  Pop,"  which  had  so 
often  served  us  well,  but  we  felt  it  was  hardly  adequate 
to  this  great  occasion — we  wanted  something  infinitely 
more  thrilling  just  for  once.    Still,  we  had  to  make 
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the  best  of  what  we  could  get,  and  thither  when  the 
shades  of  night  were  falling  Jonah  and  I  made  our  rather 
disconsolate  way;  closely  attended  by  Lieutenant 
Sidney  Ames,  to  whom  those  same  powers,  with  de- 
plorable lack  of  foresight,  had  also  granted  permission 
to  go  on  the  spree— and  by  that  kind  and  simple  little 
action  completely  negatived  for  us  those  finer  shades  of 
amusement  which  Poperinghe  might,  by  fair  means  or 
foul,  have  been  induced  to  offer. 

It  wasn't  even  as  if  Ames  needed  this  licence,  for  his 
morale  was  obviously  perfectly  sound ;  but  he  would 
come  with  us,  and  either  because  he'd  taken  a  fancy  to 
us,  or  felt  lonely,  or  thought  we  required  his  guiding 
hand,  he  clung  to  us  throughout  the  hours  like  a 
melancholy  leech.  And  this  was  sad,  because  we'd 
been  in  the  right  mood  for  enjoyment  when  we  started, 
and  nothing  we  could  do  or  say,  however  distressing 
to  his  finer  feelings— and  most  of  the  things  we  did 
and  said  undoubtedly  were— could  shake  him  off. 

I  think  he  must  have  heard  somewhere  that  Poper- 
inghe was  a  wicked  place  and  feared  we  were  already 
contaminated,  for  once  again  we  made  the  strange  dis- 
covery that  almost  everything  about  us,  even  to  our 
most  normal  actions  and  remarks,  shocked  him  to  the 
very  core.  For  some  extraordinary  reason  which  I 
have  never  been  able  to  fathom,  he  read  the  most 
immoral  meanings  into  completely  innocent  speeches 
and  left  us  to  infer  by  his  raised  brows  and  lowered  lip 
what  he  really  thought  of  us.  Yet,  such  was  his  spirit 
that  wherever  we  went  he  went  too,  bludgeoned  a 
score  of  times  by  fate  in  the  hideous  guise  of  human 
nature,  but  still  unbowed. 

Naturally,  this  attitude  of  his  awakened  in  us  all 
sorts  of  evil  instincts  and  made  us  go  out  of  our  way 
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to  prove  to  him  how  utterly  debased  we  were  ;  and  he 
spent  the  entire  evening  in  an  absolute  orgy  of  being 
shocked  and  had,  I  believe,  an  amazingly  good  time. 
Being  shocked  was  a  vice  with  him.  He  even  managed 
to  be  shocked  by  Poperinghe,  and  this  caused  us  to 
regard  him  with  sincere  awe  for  a  moment.  We  felt 
that  any  man  who  could  achieve  such  heights  after 
seeing  so  little  deserved  to  be  placed  in  a  museum 
right  away. 

I  think  he  must  have  got  a  great  kick  out  of  the  war, 
simply  because  it  gave  him  more  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  being  legitimately  disgusted  with  his  fellow- 
men  than  he  could  possibly  have  found,  even  in  the 
regular  army,  in  a  whole  generation  of  peace,  sur- 
rounded as  he  was  now  by  youngsters  who  clutched 
with  both  hands  at  whatever  life  had  to  offer  them — 
good  or  bad — before  death  came  to  tear  those  jewels 
away.  And  because  Ames  held  up  the  ugly  distorting 
mirror  of  his  own  soul  perpetually  before  so  much  that 
was  almost  sublime,  and  was  doing  his  best  to  spoil 
our  fun  into  the  bargain,  we  found  an  intense  and 
unholy  thirst  for  vengeance  gripping  us  that  night — 
particularly  when  he  had  the  cheek  to  remark  outside 
a  certain  favourite  place  of  amusement  that  he  hoped 
we  weren't  taking  him  "  anywhere  vulgar." 

So  we  made  him  tight !  It  wasn't  as  subtle  as  we 
could  have  wished,  but  it  was  all  we  could  do  in  the 
short  time  left  to  us  and  with  the  means  at  our  dis- 
posal, and  at  least  it  reduced  him  to  the  level  of  those 
he'd  so  windily  despised. 

Even  now,  I  don't  know  how  we  did  it.  I  only  know 
it  took  time  and  guile  and  patience  and  a  lot  of  money 
which  we  considered  well  spent,  and  I  also  know  that 
when  it  was  well  and  truly  done  the  whole  Machiavel- 
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lian  plot  recoiled  on  our  own  heads  !  For  Ames  drunk 
was  infinitely  more  unbearable  than  Ames  sober- 
more  shocked,  more  limpet-like,  more  sourly  disap- 
proving. And  he  wasn't  even  very  tight  really,  in 
spite  of  all  our  strenuous  efforts  to  make  him  so  ;  while 
we,  in  the  course  of  them,  had  reached  a  condition 
which  we  hadn't  foreseen  at  all  as  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme, where  Jonah  was  rather  amazingly  lively  and 
I  was  rather  amazingly  depressed. 

I  remember  my  cousin  insisting  on  acting  a  scene 
from  some  show  for  our  benefit,  and  although  I  knew 
vaguely  that  it  was  extremely  funny,  it  moved  me 
almost  to  tears.  And  the  more  he  laughed  and  talked 
the  more  I  longed  to  creep  away  into  some  corner  and 
hug  my  grief  alone.  I  should  have  sat  and  wept  if  it 
hadn't  been  unmanly,  and  I  thought  it  was  heartless 
of  Jonah  to  be  so  gay.  But  after  another  drink  or  two 
things  began  to  assume  a  less  frightful  aspect.  The 
world  regained  quite  a  normal  hue  for  me,  tempered 
only  by  a  sort  of  gentle  sadness,  like  something  seen  in 
retrospect,  while  Jonah's  hilarity  sobered  down  to  a 
much  more  respectable  pitch. 

Only  our  old  man  of  the  sea  remained  unsoftened. 
He  was  dour,  and  his  eyes  held  a  huge  contempt  for 
the  sins  and  follies  of  those  about  him.  At  intervals, 
he  sniffed,  and  we  felt  a  vicious  regret  that  he  hadn't 
more  to  sniff  about— we  longed  at  that  moment  for  a 
really  depraved  atmosphere  and  would  have  given  our 
entire  wealth  to  buy  it,  which  goes  to  prove  the  deplor- 
able effect  Ames's  society  was  already  exerting  on  our 
usually  sweet  and  gentlemanly  natures. 

Then  Jonah  stood  up  to  dance  to  a  rather  cracked 
piano  with  a  buxom  lady  in  satin  whose  nose  was  a 
shining  beacon  from  the  heat  and  faded  into  the  throng 
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who  by  now  were  milling  endlessly  round  the  centre  of 
the  floor.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  once  or  twice 
before  he  vanished  from  my  sight — tall  and  slim  and 
curiously  young  still,  his  flushed  face  boyishly  smiling 
above  that  of  his  partner — and  was  beginning  vaguely 
to  wonder  if  I  should  follow  his  example  and  leave  our 
unwelcome  companion  to  his  own  dreary  devices  when 
I  heard  above  the  increasing  uproar  the  tones  of  a 
voice  I  seemed  to  know. 

I  heard  it  because  I  couldn't  very  well  fail  to  do  so 
when  it  was  shouting  for  me  in  much  the  same  manner 
that  the  Saracen  maiden  known  to  history  once  called 
through  the  streets  of  Canterbury — I'm  almost  sure  it 
was  Canterbury — for  Gilbert  a'Becket,  and  with  the 
same  touching  faith  that  if  a  thing  was  only  repeated 
often  and  loudly  enough  something  was  bound  to 
occur. 

In  this  case  the  faith  was  justified  ;  for  turning  my 
head  in  answer  to  a  particularly  ear-splitting  yell  of 
"  Hughie  !  "  I  saw  Jack  Daniels,  whom  we'd  last  seen 
for  a  few  brief  moments  a  couple  of  weeks  before  in  a 
vastly  different  place  and  state,  steering  an  extremely 
erratic  course  towards  me,  with  a  lady  friend  on  either 
arm,  and  gazing  hopefully  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Faced  with  this  rather  embarrassing  situation  I 
started  to  rise,  but  he  caught  sight  of  me,  thank  good- 
ness, at  the  same  moment,  and  promptly  shaking  off 
his  lady  friends,  came  over  to  where  I  sat. 

"  Hello,  hello  !  There  you  are,"  he  cried,  thumping 
me  joyfully  on  the  back.  "  I've  just  seen  Jonah. 
How  are  you,  Hughie,  and  what's  that  doing  here 
with  you  ?  "  He  stared  hard  at  Ames,  who  stared 
back  with  a  very  disapproving  lip. 

"  Captain  Ames,"  I  hastily  introduced.  "  Ames, 
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this  is  my  friend  Daniels.  I  don't  think  you  two  have 
met  before." 

"  Pleased  to  meet  you,  Aimless,"  said  young  Daniels, 
who  was,  I  realized,  very  drunk  indeed,  though  his 
speech  was  unaffected.  "  Thought  you  were  a  mule, 
but  now  I  have  another  look  I  can  see  you're  a  coffin- 
maker.  You  can  start  making  mine,  if  you  like.  I 
shall  need  it  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Put  in  plenty 
of  stuffing,  because  I'm  a  damn'  bad  sleeper." 

He  sprawled  into  Jonah's  vacant  chair  and  grinned 
engagingly  at  us,  the  fair  lock  still  hanging  rebelliously 
over  his  forehead,  but  there  was  a  nervous  twitch  to 
his  mouth  now  which  I'd  never  seen  before. 

"  Gimme  a  drink,  Hugh,"  he  said,  "I'm  damn' 
thirsty.  But  not  red  wine,  because  it  looks  like  blood. 
Gimme  white.  I  was  going  to  recite  you  a  nice  little 
verse  all  about  grapes  and  things,  but  I've  forgotten  it, 
so  I'll  try  to  think  of  something  else  instead ;  oh,  yes, 
I  know.  I'll  tell  you  about  my  aunt.  You'll  like  that 
because  it's  funny.  My  aunt's  an  awfully  good  woman, 
and  she  always  goes  to  church  to  pray  for  the  soldiers 
and  thinks  they  were  born  with  nice  white  wings  and 
haloes — she  does,  really.  So  she  wrote  to  me  last  week 
and  said  she'd  just  heard  some  of  the  women  in  France 
weren't  good  companions  for  a  boy  like  me,  and  she 
did  so  hope  I'd  keep  my  manhood  pure  for  when  I 
went  home.  She  really  thinks  I'm  going  home,  too — 
she  doesn't  know  I'm  going  to  be  blown  into  dozens 
and  dozens  of  little,  bloody  pieces." 

"I  see  nothing  at  all  amusing  about  that,"  said 
Ames  with  considerable  reason.  "  A  most  right  and 
proper  letter." 

"  Yes,  but  not  for  me,"  said  Daniels.  "  That's  why 
it's  so  funny.    I  haven't  any  manhood,  Aimless — I'm  a 
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unit  of  war ;  and  I  haven't  any  home,  because  my 
mater  lives  in  a  beastly  hotel." 

"  Nevertheless,  you  shouldn't  jest  about  such 
things." 

"  Jest !  "  retorted  young  Daniels,  who  was  in  the 
mood  to  be  made  more  outrageous  by  protest.  "  I'm 
not  j -jesting,  I'm  serious.  I've  tried  every  damn' 
thing  they've  got  for  me  in  this  world  and  I  want  to  see 
what  they're  keeping  for  me  in  the  next."  He  gazed 
at  Ames  with  considerable  interest,  and  I  hastily 
suggested  another  drink,  but  it  was  no  good,  for  he 
observed  at  the  end  of  his  scrutiny : 

"  I  really  must  examine  your  teeth  one  day,  Aimless, 
just  to  make  sure  you're  not  a  mule.  He  is  like  a  mule, 
isn't  he,  Saumarez  ?  " 

I  hadn't  courage  enough  to  agree  with  this  truthful 
statement  in  the  face  of  Ames's  disgust.  The  fact  that 
he  was  rather  tight  had  only  made  him  more  repulsively 
virtuous,  and  he  glared  at  Jack  Daniels,  who  was  quite 
unmoved. 

"  Aren't- you  afraid  of  death,  young  man,  living  as 
you  do  ?  "  he  demanded  sourly. 

"  Lord,  no,  why  should  I  be  ?  And  I'm  not  living, 
Aimless,  and  nor  are  you — we're  all  dead  and  don't 
know  it.  I'm  like  that  poor  devil  of  a  poet  who  was 
sick  of  his  posthumous  life — gimme  one  more  drink, 
like  a  good  chap,  Hugh — I'm  sick  of  my  post- 
posthumous  life,  and  that's  why  I  play  merry  hell 
with  it." 

And  to  show  us  how  sick  he  was  of  it  he  began  from 
the  abounding  height  of  his  spirits  to  sing  that  in- 
telligent ditty  which  runs,  so  far  as  I  remember : 
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"  Found  a  peanut,  found  a  peanut,  found  a  peanut  just  now ; 
found  a  peanut,  found  a  peanut,  found  a  peanut  just 
now  ! 

Found  another  one,  found  another  one,  found  another  one 
just  now ;  found  another  one,  found  another  one,  found 
another  one  just  now. 

Found  a  third  one,  found  a  third  one,  found  a  third  .  .  ." 

and  so  on,  as  long  as  you  like  or  your  friends  permit  you 
to  live. 

After  the  fifth  verse,  Ames  removed  his  gaze  from  the 
infinite  distance  on  which  he'd  ostentatiously  fixed  it 
in  contempt  and  turned  a  disagreeable  eye  on  the 
songster. 

"  Really,"  he  said,  "  must  we  have  this  ad  nauseam  ? 
If  you  insist  on  singing,  can't  you  sing  something  else  ?  " 

Daniels  said  he  couldn't,  but  intimated  his  willing- 
ness to  find  us  as  many  peanuts  as  we  liked,  and  evi- 
dently regarding  the  snort  with  which  this  answer  was 
received  as  encouragement,  proceeded  to  do  so.  He'd 
just  found  the  sixteenth  when  he  got  up  so  abruptly 
that  he  had  to  clutch  at  the  table  to  save  himself,  and 
said  he  must  go. 

"  And  don't  forget  the  coffin,"  he  said.  "  Can't  stay 
here  all  night,  got  more  exciting  things  to  do,  but 
delighted  to  have  met  you,  all  the  same.  S'long. 
S'long,  Hugh." 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  I  asked,  taking  his  arm  to 
keep  him  steady. 

"  Outside.    M'  head's  hot.    Where's  Quilter  ?  " 

It  struck  me  suddenly  that  he  looked  strange  and  ill, 
and  I  stared  at  him  almost  in  concern,  sobered  by  it. 
There  had  been  a  change  in  him  even  at  that  earlier 
meeting  in  Ypres,  and  now  it  was  deeper.  He  obviously 
couldn't  go  on  much  longer  at  the  pace  he'd  chosen,  and 
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because  I  really  liked  him,  I  felt  troubled.  God  knows 
I  hadn't  been  any  too  careful  myself,  but  my  conscience 
was  still  workable,  and  it  jibbed  a  little  from  the  pit 
of  folly  into  which  Daniels  was  sinking.  Moved  by 
an  impulse,  I  said,  "  Look  here,  don't  go  on  the  razz 
to-night.  Why  not  go  back  and  get  a  few  hours' 
sleep  instead,  Jack  ;  you  need  it  pretty  badly." 

For  a  moment  I  thought  he  was  going  to  agree.  He 
hesitated,  still  holding  my  arm  and  looking  at  me 
strangely  ;  then  he  threw  back  his  head  with  a  burst  of 
laughter.  "  No  fear.  This  is  m'last  night,  Hugh. 
Gotta  make  the  most  of  it.  Gotta  get  all  the  fun  we 
can  out  of  this  damn'  posthumous  life  of  ours.  Where's 
the  mule  gone  ?  Oh,  I  forgot,  he  stayed  behind  .  .  . 
poor  old  mule,  he  didn't  like  me,  did  he  ?  Help  me  on 
with  this  overcoat,  will  you  ?  " 

It  was  a  hot  night,  but  I  attempted  to  oblige  him,  and 
while  I  was  tugging  at  it  and  trying  to  keep  him  still, 
Jonah  came  up  beside  us  and  lent  a  hand.  Between 
us,  we  managed  to  push  and  shake  him  into  it,  rather 
like  easing  a  pillow  into  its  case,  which  made  him  giggle, 
and  then  we  took  an  arm  apiece  and  considered  our 
next  move. 

"  I  don't  want  any  more  of  that  fudge,"  announced 
Jonah,  "  and  the  last  glass  of  poison  gave  me  a  pain. 
I  shall  go  for  a  walk." 

"  Then  you're  not  a  sport,"  said  Daniels.  "  He's 
not  a  sport,  is  he,  Saumarez  ?  "  And  to  prove  what  a 
sport  he  was  himself,  he  gave  a  whoop,  freed  himself 
from  our  grasp,  and  made  straight  for  the  doorway  of 
a  house,  where  an  imposing  china  umbrella-stand  shone 
pallidly  in  the  moonlight. 

Up  the  steps  he  went,  with  us  on  his  heels,  and  seized 
the  shiny  thing  in  both  arms  ;  but  the  stand  was  heavy, 
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and  he  was  unsteady,  and  a  split  second  later  the  pair 
of  them  came  rolling  down  the  steps  and  across  the 
pavement  with  a  most  unholy  crash  and  ended  their 
exciting  career  in  the  gutter. 

We  picked  him  up,  found  no  bones  were  broken,  and 
fled  from  the  scene  of  the  crime  with  Daniels  between 
us,  protesting  indignantly  that  the  stand  had  been  to 
blame.  As  no  one  followed  we  slowed  up  in  a  mean 
little  side  street  and  then  went  on  at  a  more  sedate 
pace.  Daniels  began  now  to  talk  quite  rationally  for 
a  few  moments.  Then  a  fit  of  trembling  seized  him 
and  he  passed  a  shaking  hand  across  his  head. 

"  My  God  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  I'm  getting  sober  ! 
I'm  getting  sober,  Quilter.  Fifteen  mixed  drinks,  and 
yet  I  can't  get  properly  tight !  Let  me  go  back  and 
get  some  more." 

"  You've  had  enough,"  said  Jonah  good-naturedly, 
trying  to  haul  him  away  from  the  door  of  a  dirty  little 
cafe ;  "  the  fresh  air's  cleared  your  head,  that's  all." 

"  Then  damn  the  bloody  fresh  air  !  It  smells  of 
death.  It's  got  the  stink  of  the  trenches  in  it,  I  tell 
you  !  Let  me  go,  you  fool — let  me  go.  I  want  another 
drink  to  drown  the  smell !  "  He  broke  away  from  our 
hold  and  reeled  through  the  door,  and  it  slammed  to, 
almost  in  our  faces,  as  we  tried  to  follow  him,  leaving 
us  standing  there,  blankly  staring.  Jonah  glanced  at 
me  and  shrugged,  and  by  mutual  consent  we  turned 
and  walked  on.  In  the  distance  a  clock  struck  mid- 
night. My  head  was  aching  and  my  mouth  sour,  and 
I  was  suddenly  glad  our  spree  was  ending. 

"  I  s'pose  he'll  be  all  right  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Oh,  I  expect  so,"  answered  my  cousin,  "  and  it's 
his  idea  of  a  good  time." 

"  Do  you  really  think  it  is  ?  "  I  found  myself  saying, 
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and  was  equally  surprised  to  hear  him  answering,  "  No, 
not  really,  I  suppose,  but  he  has  to  pretend  it  is,  just 
as  we  do,  and  just  as  we  pretend  at  home  that  war's  a 
lark  and  it'll  soon  be  over,  and  never  mention  that  we're 
lousy,  and  frightened,  and  only  want  to  lie  down  some- 
where and  sleep  .  .  .  and  we  dare  not  stop  the  beastly 
rot  when  we've  started  .  .  .  we've  got  to  keep  on 
lying  and  lying  and  lying  without  any  end." 

"  But  sometimes  it  is  a  lark,"  I  protested,  not  sure 
if  I  was  sincere  about  that,  but  realizing  vividly  that 
we  were  both  quite  sober  again.  "  If  it  wasn't  we 
couldn't  stick  it." 

"  No,  that's  just  the  whole  thing.  Of  course  it's  a 
lark  sometimes — a  glorious  one  ;  but  I'm  not  certain 
the  lark  is  worth  the  price  we're  paying  for  it,  and 
may  have  to  pay.  Look  what  it's  done  to  Daniels. 
At  first  he  thought  it  was  great — thought  he  was  doing 
something  jolly  fine,  like  we  all  did — like  most  of  us, 
at  intervals,  do  still.  Then  he  began  to  be  afraid  of 
being  killed,  and  thought  he'd  damn'  well  have  his 
fling  first — but  he  wasn't  killed  soon  enough,  and  now 
he's  afraid  he  won't  be.  It  may  get  one  or  both  of  us 
that  way  before  long.    We  may  be  obsessed,  Hugh." 

"  But  Daniels  isn't  obsessed,"  I  said. 

"  Isn't  he  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  so — not  more  than  the  rest  of 
us." 

"  What  does  he  talk  about  all  the  time  ?  "  asked 
Jonah.  "  Death,  and  dying,  and  blood,  and  the  next 
world,  and  being  blown  to  pieces.  You  heard  him 
before,  and  again  to-night.  No,  not  when  he's  sober — 
he  keeps  it  quiet  then  ;  but  as  soon  as  he'd  had  a  drink 
or  two  he  starts,  because  it's  in  his  subconscious  mind 
the  whole  time  and  he  can't  get  away  from  it." 
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I  didn't  answer  this,  because  I  knew  it  was  so  and 
had  no  wish  to  admit  it.  But  I  said  with  a  sort  of 
futile  anger  and  compassion  for  him  and  for  ourselves 
which  may  have  been  the  reaction  after  our  previous 
gaiety,  "  They  should  have  sent  the  old  men,  not  us. 
They'd  lived  their  lives  and  hadn't  all  the  future  to 
gamble  with.  Do  you  remember  what  they  told  us  at 
school,  Jonah — that  youth  to-day  had  a  better  chance 
than  ever  before  to  succeed  ?  And  now  look  at  us  and 
how  successful  we  are.  I  don't  suppose  we  shall  ever 
do  anything  much  now — not  even  fully  live — if  we 
do  go  back." 

"  Because  we  shan't  belong  any  more,"  said  Jonah, 
"  because  some  of  all  this  will  go  with  us  and  we 
shall  have  nightmares  and  things  and  be  a  nuisance — 
a  lot  of  skeletons  in  their  polite  national  cupboards. 
We're  heroes  to  the  nation  now,  but  when  it's  over 
they'll  forget  to  call  us  that ;  they  wouldn't  be  human 
if  they  didn't  .  .  .  people  always  do  forget." 

"  Except  the  things  they  want  to  remember,"  I 
said. 

"  Yes,  except  those,"  agreed  my  cousin,  flushed  with 
thought,  and  pushing  his  cap  on  to  the  back  of  his 
head.  "  Oh,  I'm  not  grousing,  Hughie.  If  I'd 
known  from  the  beginning  what  it  would  be  like  I'd 
still  have  come,  running,  and  so,  of  course,  would  you  ; 
but  it's  the  sameness  and  the  uselessness  and  the  end- 
lessness which  gets  me  down  if  I  let  myself  think.  I 
don't  want  to  die  one  bit,  but  if  I  must  I'd  rather  get  it 
over  than  go  on  holding  my  breath  and  saying,  '  Next 
time  .  .  .  it'll  be  next  time/  as  I  have  these  last  few 
weeks." 

"  I  wonder,"  I  said,  struck  by  a  new  idea,  "  what 
the  people  at  home  generally  think  about  all  this — 
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about  us,  and  the  war  not  showing  any  signs  of  finishing. 
Do  you  imagine  they'll  get  the  wind  up  ?  " 

"  They  probably  enjoy  it,"  replied  Jonah.  "  Those 
who  haven't  anyone  out  here  to  worry  about,  anyhow. 
Their  normal  lives  are  so  jolly  dull  and  it  gives  them 
heaps  of  chances  to  say,  '  Oh,  the  dear,  brave  boys  ' 
every  time  a  few  more  thousands  of  us  get  wiped  out 
in  some  nicely  expurgated  account  of  a  battle.  Oh, 
damn',  how  disillusioned  we're  getting !  I  wish  I 
could  still  feel  fine  and  heroic,  but  I  can't  to-night." 

We  walked  on  quietly  for  a  while.  It  seemed  odd  to 
think  we  were  able  to  talk  at  last,  after  those  weeks  of 
silence  which  had  gripped  us.  I  wondered  if  it  was 
prophetic. 

"  And  yet  I'm  pretty  sure  only  half  of  me  is  thinking 
all  this,"  said  Jonah  suddenly  shyly,  "  because  only 
half  of  me  is  really  here.  The  other  and  most  sane  half 
is  back  home  at  this  very  moment  not  trying  to  be 
an  actor,  because  that  couldn't  stand  before  realities 
...  it  just  faded — but  walking  over  the  fields  and 
rowing  on  the  river,  and  feeling  the  slap  of  the  wind  in 
my  face  as  I  get  to  the  top  of  One  Tree  Hill." 

He  looked  at  me,  to  see  if  I  was  laughing,  I  think,  and 
finding  I  wasn't,  went  on  half  wistfully,  "  That  half  of 
me  looks  back  and  sees  the  other  half  here,  togged  out 
as  a  soldier,  killing  things  and  sometimes  getting  drunk, 
and  finds  it  damn'  funny.  I  believe  it  went  home  first 
that  day  at  the  ruined  farm,  behind  the  dung-heap — 
you  remember — when  we  felt  sure  they'd  forgotten 
all  about  us  and  our  men,  and  we  stuffed  wet 
handkerchiefs  in  our  mouths  to  keep  the  gas  out — 
and  it  didn't.  I  suppose  it  was  the  farmyard  smell 
that  did  it !  " 

Yes,  I  remembered.  I  saw  the  whole  picture.  Our 
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wait  in  the  long  tunnel  in  Ypres  named  the  "  Case- 
mates/' where  a  few  peasants  and  their  children  had 
sought  refuge  among  the  troops,  and  a  jolly,  wide- 
smiled  baby  clutching  at  Jonah's  brown,  friendly 
fingers  to  aid  his  little  unsteady  feet  along,  while  about 
us  the  world  was  filled  with  the  crash  of  falling  masonry 
and  the  scream  and  whine  of  shells. 

Then  the  march  out  with  our  company  through  ruins 
where  the  dust  rose  up  in  great  clouds  like  smoke,  and 
mangled  bodies  of  men  and  women  were  being  laid  side 
by  side  on  the  pavements  ;  across  the  gauntlet  of  fields 
and  ditches,  past  a  chateau,  until  we  came  at  last,  after 
many  delays  and  counter-orders,  and  a  good  many 
casualties,  to  the  farm  on  the  road  to  Brielen  ;  and  by 
then  we  were  all  hungry,  and  the  handkerchiefs  and 
rifle  rags  we  had  soaked  in  the  slimy  pond  near  the 
sheltering  dung  heap  weren't  very  adequate  ...  for 
this  was  before  the  days  of  gas  masks. 

It  had  only  been  the  prelude  to  much  worse,  but  we 
were  not  to  know  that  then.  And  it  was  our  first  gas. 
It  came  like  a  sickly  green  mist  of  silent  death  against 
the  deeper  green  of  grass  and  trees,  and  we'd  watched 
it,  fascinated.  Even  the  more  badly  wounded  men  had 
forgotten  their  wounds  for  a  time  to  sit  up  and  stare. 
But  the  wind  was  merciful  to  us  and  drifted  it  away 
with  nothing  more  deadly  than  an  unpleasant  whiff  or 
two. 

And  remembering,  I  smiled,  because  my  heart  had 
been  there  then  and  since  with  Jonah's — up  on  the  brow 
of  One  Tree  Hill,  and  down  to  the  river  meadows  where 
I  could  see  again  the  badger  hole  which  George's  dog 
found  in  the  bank,  and  the  clear  water  shining  in  the 
sun  ;  and  the  thick  white  candles  of  blossoming  chest- 
nut trees  against  the  foiling  leaves. 
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But  mine  had  come  back  each  time  to  ugliness, 
while  his — and  this  brought  with  it  a  strange  pang 
which  was  almost  fear — had  stayed. 

The  epilogue  to  the  brief  life  story  of  Jack  Daniels 
should  actually  be  written  many  weeks  later,  when  much 
had  happened  in  our  lives ;  but  I  prefer  to  write  it 
here  as  it  came  to  me  from  a  brother  officer  of  his 
regiment. 

Daniels's  company  was  among  those  which  took  part 
in  a  famous  engagement,  and  that  portion  of  it  which 
was  most  proudly  written  in  dispatches,  both  for  its 
heroism  and  its  tragedy. 

For  Daniels  himself,  that  nineteen-year-old  lad  whom 
war  had  made  responsible  for  the  destinies  of  many 
men  at  an  age  when  he  was  barely  responsible  for  his 
own  and  who  had  faithfully  fulfilled  that  service  at  the 
cost  of  almost  everything  which  had  once  mattered  to 
the  boy  he'd  been,  it  was  ordained  that,  having  sur- 
vived, though  badly  wounded,  the  triple  horrors  of 
wire,  gas  in  its  most  virulent  form,  and  raking  machine- 
gun  fire,  he  should  fall  a  victim  at  last  to  the  empaling 
spikes  of  a  cunningly  hidden  trench. 

He  was  still  breathing  and  still  conscious  when  they 
found  him  there  and  carried  him  in,  and  to  the  Captain, 
not  much  older  than  himself,  who  was  his  closest  friend, 
his  first  question  was,  "  Jeff,  am  I  going  to  die  ?  " 
Knowing  the  answer  but  shirking  the  telling,  the 
Captain  told  him  he  was  not,  but  he  insisted ;  so  to 
pacify  him,  and  perhaps  believing  that  for  all  his 
boyish  boasting  he  was  afraid  of  death,  the  question 
was  passed  on,  and  this  time  there  could  be  no  refusal 
of  the  truth. 

Daniels  said  nothing  for  a  moment.    He  shivered  a 
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little,  and  the  Captain  stripped  off  his  tunic  and  laid 
it  over  him.  But  after  a  while  he  smiled  and  said  very 
quietly,  "  Thank  God  for  that,"  and  hearing  the  note 
in  his  voice  the  Captain  understood.  His  only  fear 
had  been  that  he  would  live.  He  was  glad  indeed  that 
the  "  posthumous  life  "  of  which  he'd  talked  so  wildly 
was  nearly  over. 

He  seemed  perfectly  calm  and  in  no  great  pain  then, 
and  he  dictated  a  short  letter  to  his  mother  who  lived 
in  a  Kensington  hotel  and  played  bridge  most  of  the 
day  and  night.  When  that  was  done,  he  said,  "  I've 
been  an  awful  fool,  Jeff,"  and  later  sent  the  messages, 
"  Remember  me  to  Hugh.  Tell  old  Aimless  I'm  sorry 
I  teased  him." 

The  letter  finished  ".  .  .  he  didn't  speak  again." 
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DURING  that  summer,  Norah  came  out  to 
Flanders;  not  to  nurse  in  the  comparative 
security  of  the  base,  but  as  a  member  of  one  of  those 
devoted  little  bands  of  adventurous  men  and  women  who 
set  up  their  makeshift  hospitals  right  in  the  thick  of  the 
fighting,  to  carry  out  their  brave  and  merciful  task 
among  the  wounded  and  dying  there.  They  had 
every  conceivable  setback  to  contend  with,  unrecog- 
nized by  authority  as  they  were,  and  danger  walked 
beside  them  hour  by  hour  ;  but  nothing  appalled 
them.  Through  all  rebuff  and  hardship  their  noble 
and  courageous  work  went  on. 

Martha  told  us  of  this  in  the  same  letter  which 
brought  the  news  that  Gipsy  Dick  had  reappeared  with 
a  wife  and  a  good  post  in  the  Army  Remount  Depot. 
We  were  delighted  to  hear  about  Dick,  who'd  been 
rather  on  our  conscience  since  that  day  at  the  fair 
when  youthful  enthusiasm  had  prompted  us  to  meddle 
with  his  life.  But  Martha  added  that  she  believed 
Norah  might  be  in  the  Ypres  district  and  hoped  our 
trails  might  cross  ;  while  I  prayed  with  all  my  heart 
that  they  would  not. 

For  Norah  had  come  out  with  a  dream  behind  her 
service — the  pitiful  and  ever-present  hope  that  some- 
where, sometime,  she  would  catch  a  glimpse  of  Carl. 
We  knew  that  only  too  well — Martha,  Jonah  and  I ; 
and  two  of  us  carried  a  secret  which  even  the  third 
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could  not  share  ;  a  secret  which  made  Jonah  and  I 
afraid  to  face  a  girl  in  fear  that  she  might  guess  the 
thing  we  knew. 

And  the  thing  we  knew  was  this — Carl  Schlee  was 
dead  !  The  quiet,  genial  young  German  art  teacher, 
whose  paintings  were  one  day  to  revolutionize  the 
world,  as  he  and  Norah  had  believed  in  those  happy 
times  of  peace,  had  been  caught  and  swept  into  the 
vast  machinery  of  war  as  we  ourselves  were  caught,  and 
it  had  crushed  him.  I  was  to  learn  this  by  one  of 
those  grotesque  coincidences  which  come  into  our  lives 
perhaps  twice  in  fifty  years. 

It  had  happened  right  back  in  the  days  which 
followed  the  fierce  fighting  soon  after  our  arrival. 
We  were  in  "  bivvies  "  during  part  of  the  lull  that 
succeeded,  and  one  fine  and  very  warm  late  March 
afternoon  Metcalf  and  I  had  gone  for  a  walk  in  the 
fields,  leaving  Jonah  writing  letters  to  the  people  at 
home  in  a  desperate  and  noble  effort  to  make  up  arrears. 

It  was  a  wide  and  pleasant  field  we  came  to  finally  ; 
dotted  even  at  that  early  date  with  a  few  wild-flowers 
which  the  hot  sunshine  had  tempted  out  before  they 
were  due,  and  which  flaunted  themselves  gaily  among 
the  green.  But  in  spite  of  its  attractive  appearance  it 
had  a  flaw — it  stank.  It  must  have  been  a  particularly 
bad  smell,  too,  because  we  noticed  it,  and  by  then  our 
nostrils  were  less  easily  offended  than  they'd  been  in  the 
beginning.  Then  we  noticed  something  else.  Several 
swollen  bodies  were  lying  about  on  the  farther  side, 
half  hidden  in  the  young  spring  meadow  grass,  and 
these  were  rotting ;  hence  the  smell. 

We  drew  in  towards  the  hedge  to  avoid  them  and 
escape  the  wind  which  blew  the  stench  of  death  our 
way,  and  here  it  was  so  much  better  that  we  began  to 
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walk  and  talk  quite  cheerfully  again.  A  little  bright 
yellow  flower  in  the  ditch  attracted  me,  and  I  was  just 
bending  to  pick  it  when  my  foot  kicked  against  some- 
thing, and  again  that  dreadful  odour  rose  about  us. 

Stepping  hastily  back,  I  glanced  down  and  saw  that 
my  boot  had  touched  an  arm — or  rather,  part  of  one. 
It  was  actually  no  more  than  a  hand  and  wrist ;  the 
rest  was  with  the  man  to  whom  these  had  once  belonged, 
and  who  was  sprawled  behind  them,  on  his  face  in  the 
concealing  tangle  of  grass  and  weeds.  By  his  grey 
uniform  we  knew  him  for  a  German,  as  most  of  the 
others  in  that  terribly  fair  and  placid  field  had  been, 
and  after  that  one  hurried  glance  we  were  passing  on 
when  Metcalf  stooped  and  picked  up  a  disk  from  the 
ground. 

"  Poor  devil,  he  won't  want  this  again,"  he  said. 

It  was  in  this  manner,  and  by  a  thousandth  chance, 
we  learnt  that  Carl  Schlee  was  dead.  And  yet  we 
didn't  know  for  certain.  There  might  possibly  be 
dozens  of  Carl  Schlees  in  the  German  Army,  and  that 
stinking,  bloated  mass  of  putrifying  flesh  have  no 
remote  connection  with  the  keen  and  merry  Carl  we'd 
known  and  Norah  loved. 

So  we  left  it.  Perhaps  it  was  cowardly,  but  at  the 
time  it  seemed  best.  Jonah  knew,  of  course,  but  no 
one  else  since  poor  Metcalf  was  killed,  and  it  became 
our  secret,  not  to  be  finally  solved  so  far  as  we  could 
tell  until  the  war  was  over,  and  more  merciful  that  way. 
It  wouldn't  have  been  easy  to  send  that  brutal  little 
disk  of  metal  home  with  its  message  that  would  end  all 
lingering  hope. 

As  it  turned  out,  Jonah  was  not  in  France  when  Norah 
came,  having  stopped  one  quite  casually,  much  to  his 
annoyance,  in  a  fragment  of  not  very  intense  fighting 
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round  about  the  Ypres  salient.  I  wasn't  anywhere  near 
him  when  this  happened,  for  the  few  surviving  men  and 
officers — of  whom  we  were  two — of  our  regiment  had 
been  attached  to  various  other  units,  and  although  we 
were  with  the  same  corps  we  were  not  in  the  same  com- 
pany any  longer.  The  faithful  Private  Sheldrock,  by 
arts  known  best  to  himself,  remained  with  Jonah.  I 
had  an  older  man  now  as  my  batman,  and  rather 
regretted  the  change,  for  Jimmy  had  been  fun 
occasionally.  The  semi-parting  was  a  great  blow  to 
us,  but  it  might  have  been  worse.  As  it  was,  we  could 
still  meet  frequently,  and  Jonah  was  just  growing 
enthusiastic  over  the  idea  of  becoming  Machine  Gun 
Officer  when  he  got  the  blighty  one  instead.  In  a 
letter  from  his  Sussex  Hospital  he  described  the  whole 
incident  very  cheerfully. 

.  .  We  were  crossing  what  had  evidently  been 
somebody's  kitchen  garden,"  wrote  my  cousin,  "  be- 
cause my  bucolic  mind  noticed  a  few  dilapidated 
cabbages  still  there,  and  I  was  brooding  over  their  fate 
and  wondering  what  they'd  be  like  for  supper,  when 
hell  started  popping  all  of  a  sudden,  and  after  that 
I'd  no  more  time  to  brood.  I  yelled  to  the  men  to 
lie  flat ;  then  something  hit  my  left  arm  a  violent  blow 
just  above  the  elbow,  and  it  went  heavy.    It  hurt  like 

b         h  ,  I  don't  mind  telling  you  ;   yet  above 

that  it  was  numbed,  and  below  it,  nothing.  It  didn't 
seem  to  be  my  arm  or  my  pain  at  all. 

"  A  bit  of  cloth  was  in  the  hole,  and  when  that  was 
pulled  out  the  blood  went  up  like  a  fountain,  but  still 
I  couldn't  realize  it  was  anything  much  to  do  with  me, 
and  I  remember  trying  to  help  tie  the  bally  thing  up 
and  watching  it  hurting.  But  it's  a  nice,  polite  sort  of 
wound  and  healing  rapidly  ! 
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"  We  have  a  good  time  here,  and  a  jolly  nice  ward — 
only  six  of  us  in  a  whacking  big  one  (all  juniors,  of 
course  ;  the  Majors  and  Colonels  have  one  to  'emselves), 
only  it's  usually  crowded  with  ogling  flappers  who  ought 
to  be  at  school,  visiting  brothers,  etc.  ;  and  plying  us 
with  questions  about  '  Does  it  hurt  much  to  be 
wounded  ?  '  '  Do  you  really  like  being  in  France,'  and 
we  tell  them,  oh  rather,  we  love  it  and  only  live  for  the 
day  we  go  back. 

"  How  are  things  going  with  you  now  ?  I  was  very 
glad  indeed  to  hear  they'd  been  pretty  peaceful  so  far. 
Write  whenever  you  can,  and  keep  me  posted,  won't 
you  ?  Martha  is  coming  to-morrer — sorry,  I  can't 
write  straight — to-morrow,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it 
and  her  afterwards,  if  the  excitement  of  seeing  the  dear 
old  kid  isn't  too  much  for  me  !  I  wonder  if  by  any  jolly 
chance  dad  and  mother  will  be  with  her,  as  a  surprise. 
Wouldn't  it  be  splendid  if  they  were  ? 

"  Have  I  said  that  two  of  our  ward  are  Belgian  ? 
Quite  good  chaps.  One,  who  can't  be  much  over 
sixteen  I'll  swear,  though  he  says  he's  older,  is  almost 
convalescent  of  a  bad  shoulder  wound,  which  has  left 
a  beautiful,  gory  stain  on  the  lining  of  his  tunic.  He 
doesn't  understand  much  English,  so  responds  to  every 
admiring  flapper  by  taking  this  off  and  saying  proudly, 
'  Ah,  you  weesh  to  see  ze  blud  !  *  The  other  is  fright- 
fully envious — he  was  hit  the  wrong  end.  ..." 

At  about  the  moment  Jonah  was  writing  this,  I  was 
seated  calmly  on  an  ammunition  box  behind  a  neat 
row  of  sandbags,  thinking  of  nothing  in  particular 
except  that  it  was  hot  and  that  I  might  go  and  have  a 
snipe  at  the  heads  which  bobbed  up  occasionally  in 
the  enemy  lines  to  my  left.    These  were  built  at  such 
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an  acute  angle  that  in  one  sector  I  saw  chiefly  their 
backs,  a  fact  which  struck  me  as  being  a  little  mad. 
However,  such  madness  was  soothing,  conveying  as  it 
did  the  impression  that  all  war  was  one  glorious  burst 
of  international  insanity,  and  keeping  my  thoughts 
from  dwelling  too  much  on  the  fantastic  conviction 
which  of  late  had  possessed  me  that  I  couldn't  be  shot, 
and  the  growing  difficulty  I  had  in  not  thinking  of 
Llewellyn. 

There  was  reason  for  the  first  belief.  Bullets  and 
shrapnel  had  sprayed  all  around  me  for  days  and 
nights  on  end,  skimming  over  my  head  with  half  an  inch 
to  spare,  and  past  me  with  rather  less  than  that.  Men 
had  fallen  on  either  side  of  me,  before  me  and  behind 
me,  and  yet  I  was  left  unscathed.  It  was  becoming 
uncanny.  I  felt  as  though  I  walked  in  a  magic  circle 
all  the  time,  and  sometimes  it  would  have  been  almost 
a  relief  to  step  out  of  it  and  get  what  I  felt  sure  was 
coming  to  me. 

I  suppose  nerves  and  loneliness  were  responsible 
for  that,  as  for  the  other  and  more  troublesome  visita- 
tion ;  for  with  nothing  to  do  beyond  keeping  an  eye 
on  the  enemy  and  the  men  and  seeing  that  they  kept 
up  an  intermittent  fire  on  the  enemy  parapets,  I  had 
too  much  time  to  think,  and  with  Jonah  back  in 
England  the  seal  I'd  placed  upon  my  thoughts  had 
weakened,  so  that  Llewellyn  was  increasingly  in  them, 
for  all  my  efforts  not  to  recognize  him. 

He'd  been  there  always,  I  knew,  behind  the  barriers 
I'd  erected,  sticking  his  fingers  into  the  cracks  in  scorn, 
and  peeping  through ;  not  trying  to  force  his  way  by 
or  over  them,  but  standing  there,  watching  as  he  would 
have  done  in  the  flesh,  waiting  for  me  to  take  them 
down — or  leave  them.    Only  his  face  would  hold  a 
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different  look  now  ;  it  would  carry  still  that  expression 
of  impotent  self-contempt  which  had  been  in  his  eyes 
that  day  I  last  saw  him.  That  look  would  be  in  them 
and  in  all  he  said  and  did  now,  always,  I  believed. 
Even  though  it  might  be  without  his  knowledge. 

I  found  myself  forced  to  wonder  where  he  was  and 
what  he  was  doing  and  if  he'd  discovered  in  the  realities 
of  war  any  trace  of  that  wry  jest  he'd  always  said  it 
would  be  ;  or  if  it  had  proved  too  big  a  proposition 
even  for  him.  I  didn't  think  he  was  dead  ;  for  then 
we  should  surely  have  had  news  of  him.  And  after 
that  I  would  begin  to  wonder  if  they  had  had  news  of 
him  and  told  me  nothing — had  letters  from  him 
sometimes  which  were  never  mentioned  to  me  ;  and 
if  my  uncle,  after  all,  knew  more  than  I'd  suspected. 

I  even  found  myself  dreaming  of  Llewellyn  as  the 
price  of  my  tired  and  weakened  nerves,  and  awakened 
from  those  reluctant  dreams  impatient  and  heartsick, 
because  my  bitterness  was  still  as  deep  and  they  were 
like  pressure  on  a  half-healed  wound.  If  my  feelings 
had  changed  at  all  in  the  years  which  had  passed  it  was 
in  form  alone,  not  strength  ;  of  that  I  was  certain. 
And  with  all  my  unwillingness  to  think  of  him,  remem- 
ber him,  some  spark  of  his  immense  vitality  was 
brought  to  me  still  by  that  mere  shadow  of  him  in  my 
brain,  to  render  the  task  of  forgetting  doubly  hard. 
It  was  as  if  he  said,  "  Hate  me  as  much  as  you  like, 
Hugh,but  you  can't  forget  me,"  and  I  knew  it  was  true. 

At  such  moments  my  thoughts  would  go  instinctively 
to  Martha,  as  if  the  memory  of  her  could  arm  me 
against  the  memory  of  him.  I  don't  know  why  it 
should  have  been  so,  but  it  was.  Perhaps  because  I 
knew  by  then,  in  my  heart,  that  she  cared  for  me  and 
always  had  since  we  were  children,  and  knew  it  with- 
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out  conceit ;  with  nothing  but  tremendous  gratefulness 
for  her  kind  and  steady  young  affection,  and  gladness 
that  it  was  mine,  and  I  wished  very  often  that  I  could 
tell  her  so  for  fear  I  never  had  the  chance  to  say  it  now. 
I  could  even  feel  a  pang  of  anxious  jealousy  when  she 
wrote  that  Luke  Brant  was  home  on  leave — Oliver  had 
pinned  down  a  cushy  job  in  England — and  had  been  to 
dinner  ;  because  Luke  Brant  wasn't  at  all  a  bad  chap, 
and  in  the  past  John  Brant  had  often  hinted  in  his 
sibilant  way  that  Luke  and  Martha  would  make  a  fine 
pair — a  statement  with  which  I  violently  disagreed 
even  then,  and  now  recalled  with  a  definite  touch  of 
mental  toothache. 

I  thought  of  her  now,  as  I  sat  in  torpid  emptiness 
in  the  warm  sunshine,  smoking  and  absorbing  heat  and 
peace  while  they  were  mine  to  have.  A  slab  of 
chocolate  on  the  box  beside  me  had  melted  and  run 
in  a  sluggish  brown  stream  down  the  side,  and  as  I 
glanced  at  it  I  wondered  if  the  hopes  which  had  risen 
from  the  ashes  of  the  past  were  to  melt  and  disappear 
like  that  was  doing  ;  and  if  I  might  try  to  tell  Martha 
something  about  my  new  feelings,  or  must  wait  until 
she  had  a  chance  to  see  me  again — that  would  be 
fairer  to  her,  but  perhaps  not  to  me  ;  because  if  I  never 
went  home  to  see  her  .  .  .  and  at  this  point  the  folly 
of  such  a  thought  struck  me.  For  if  I  never  returned, 
nothing  could  matter  to  me  any  more. 

And  from  her  my  idle  thoughts  wandered  to  Jonah, 
and  how  strange  it  was  that  he,  with  all  his  beauty  and 
charm  and  power  of  affection,  had  never  yet  had  a  girl 
of  his  own.  He'd  evaded  the  question  by  saying  he 
liked  all  girls  so  much  that  he  couldn't  possibly  choose 
between  them,  but  the  true  reason  went  much  deeper. 

Jonah,  so  passionately  idealistic  in  his  outlook  on 
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life,  had  been  waiting  always  for  the  one  perfect, 
shining  girl  who  would  be  his  on  sight,  as  joyfully  and 
instinctively  as  the  meeting  and  mating  of  two  bright- 
winged  birds.  Until  she  came,  his  heart  would  remain 
his  own.  All  the  rather  tawdry,  hectic  war-time 
flirtations  in  which  most  of  us  had  indulged  had  had  no 
meaning  for  him  ;  no  place  in  his  real  life  at  all.  He 
was  invariably  nice  to  all  women,  from  courtesy,  but 
they  never  once  pierced  through  the  silver  armour 
which  sheathed  his  soul.  I  hoped  then,  with  a  sudden 
pitying  intensity,  that  Jonah  would  be  spared  to  find 
the  brave  and  radiant  measure  of  his  dreams. 

After  this,  I'm  afraid,  I  stopped  thinking  again,  even 
about  those  enticing  rows  of  German  heads  which  might 
at  that  very  instant  be  showing  above  their  parapet, 
and  which  it  had  somehow  become  normal  instead  of 
terrible  to  attempt  to  perforate  with  a  long-range 
bullet — so  much  so  that  Jonah  and  I  had  reached  the 
rather  callous  point  of  counting  our  score  professionally 
in  "  inners  "  and  "  outers  "  and  "  bulls  "  and  "  mag- 
pies "  according  to  a  system  we'd  arranged — increasing 
drowsiness  made  thought  too  great  a  strain.  Voices 
drifted  my  way  round  the  banked-up  bulge  of  sand-bags 
which  hid  the  speakers  from  my  sight  and  me  from 
theirs. 

"  .  .  .  an'  then  she  says,  '  Who,  me  ?  '  she  says. 
1  Ho,  no,'  I  says — just  like  that,  sarcastic.  '  Ho,  no, 
not  you,  but  the  Queen  of  Sheba,'  I  says.  '  Ho,  yus,  no 
doubt,  I  don't  fink  !  *  and  she  wasn't  'arf  wild." 

*  Arr,  wimmin  !  They're  all  alike.  Got  no  sense  of 
'umour." 

The  tones  of  the  first  speaker  were  curiously  like  those 
of  Private  James  Sheldrock,  but  I  put  this  fact  down  to 
a  certain  similarity  in  the  Cockney  accent,  and  waited 
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languidly  for  more,  to  explain  these  dark  sayings.  I 
got  instead  another  voice,  raised  in  happy  song : 

"  Oh,  whiter  than  the  whitewash  on  the  wall, 
Yes,  whiter  than  the  whitewash  on  the  wall, 
If  you  wash  me  in  the  water  that  you  wash  your  ugly 
daughter 

I  shall  be-e-e  whiter  than  the  whitewash  on  the  wall !  " 

"  If  only  I  'ad  my  'armonica,"  said  the  first  voice 
regretfully,  "  I  could  follow  you  lovely." 

"  Ain't  that  what  they  play  in  chapel  ?  " 

"I  said  'onica,  not  'onium — 'armonic's  the  officer's 
name  for  a  mouth-organ." 

I  had  to  let  this  libel  pass.  The  singer  opened  his  lips 
again  and  allowed  the  beautiful  words  to  go  soaring  to 
the  enemy  lines  to  bring  back  the  frightfulness  of  war, 

"  If  you  wa-ash  me  in  the  water  that  you  wash  your  ugly 
daughter 

I  shall  be-e-e  whiter  than  the  whitewash  on  the  wall," 

and  to  the  last  plaintive  howl  of  this  lullaby  I  must 
have  dozed. 

A  few  moments  later  I  opened  my  eyes  with  the 
strong  conviction  that  someone  was  watching  me. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  but  the  faint  tremor  of  a 
not  very  securely  balanced  sandbag  at  the  bend  made 
me  turn  an  interested  gaze  in  that  direction,  and  I  was 
rewarded  a  second  or  two  later  by  the  stealthy  mani- 
festation of  one  eye  and  half  a  face  peeping  coyly  round 
the  side  of  it.  This  portion  of  face  was  only  about 
two  feet  from  the  ground,  which  gave  it  rather  an  eerie 
effect,  so  I  gathered  that  its  owner  was  squatting ;  it 
was  also  broad,  and  dismal,  and  entirely  unmistakable. 

Meeting  my  stare,  it  blinked  twice  with  its  one 
visible  eye  and  vanished  as  hastily  as  it  had  appeared. 
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I  sprang  up,  wide  awake,  and  rounded  the  sandbags 
so  suddenly  that  the  possessor  of  it  had  no  time  to 
retreat. 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  doing  here,  Sheldrock  ?  "  I 
asked.    "  This  isn't  your  company." 

My  cousin's  batman  struggled  to  his  feet  and  saluted 
feebly. 

"  Nosir.  Come  down  the  communication  trench,"  he 
explained. 

"  So  I  gathered,  but  I  said  what,  not  how." 

"  Come  for — "  inspiration  struggled  with  revivalism 
and,  I  regret  to  say,  won,  "  for  a  bit  of  exercise,  sir." 

"  I  should  think  there  are  healthier  places  to  take  it. 
Wasn't  that  you  I  heard  talking  ?  " 

"  Yessir,  but  I  wasn't  talking  all  the  time.  Just  sat 
down  for  a  rest." 

"  And  to  play  peep-bo  ?  "  I  inquired. 

Jimmy  grinned  uneasily,  and  evidently  decided  that 
honesty  was  best  after  all. 

"  Matter  of  fact,  guv'nor,  I  wanted  to  'ave  a  look 
at  you.  Lieutenant  Quilt er  wrote  to  me,  sir,  and  in 
'is  letter  'e  said,  '  'Ow  is  Mr.  Hugh  ?  Let  me  know  if 
you  see  him.'  So  thinking  to  cheer  'im  up  like,  'im 
being  over  there  alone  and  with  nobody  to  look  after  'is 
things  or  nothing,  I  thought  I'd  just  pop  along  and  take 
a  dekko  personally." 

"  I  see.  Well,  suppose  you  pop  along  back  now, 
before  you  get  into  hot  water — and  take  these  fags 
with  you." 

"  Yessir,  thank  you."  His  gloomy  features  bright- 
ened a  little,  but  he  lingered.  "  Can  I  tell  Mr.  Quilter 
I  seen  you  ?  " 

M  Of  course,  anything  you  like.  Tell  him  I'm  great, 
and  say  I  said  so.    Now  off  you  go." 
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And  still  he  lingered,  fidgeting. 

"  What  is  it  now,  Jimmy  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Well,  sir,  it's  like  this.  I  was  wondering  if  Mr. 
Quilter  wasn't  worrying  about  me,  in  'is  secret  'art, 
same  as  about  you,  so  I  thought  as  how,  supposing  you 
should  be  writing  to  'im,  you  might  care  to  say,  casual 
like,  '  Sheldrock,'  or  '  your  batman,'  or  however  you 
might  'appen  to  put  it,  sir,  '  is  getting  on  fine,  but  'e 
misses  you  something  chronic'  Of  course,  I  could  say 
it  meself ,  but  it  would  sound  more  natural  like,  coming 
from  you." 

'  I  understood  that  in  his  own  queer  way  Jimmy  was 
paying  Jonah  not  only  fealty  but  the  biggest  compli- 
ment his  heart  could  conceive,  and  I  answered  gravely, 
"  I  think  it's  an  excellent  idea.  Right-o,  Jimmy,  I 
won't  forget  next  time — '  getting  on  fine,  but  misses 
you  something  chronic  ' — is  that  it  ?  " 

"  Yessir,  thank  you."  He  saluted  smartly,  and 
turned  on  his  heel.  I  remembered  something  then,  and 
put  a  tactless  question. 

"  Oh,  and  Jimmy — who  was  the  Queen  of  Sheba  ?  " 

Private  Sheldrock  blushed,  but  didn't  reply. 
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"  r  II  ^HE  seventh  square,"  said  the  Red  Queen  to 
Jl      Alice,  "  is  all  forest."    And  it  was.    Its  name 
was  La  Guardienne  Wood. 

That  was  not  the  name  we  really  knew  it  by,  but 
sufficiently  near  to  serve  ;  and  we  passed  back  through 
it  on  a  night  in  midsummer,  to  seek  rest  and  food 
after  eight  days  in  the  front  line  on  its  outskirts, 
finding  a  nice  touch  of  irony  in  its  title  which  at 
another  time  we  might  have  appreciated.  But  at  the 
moment  our  sense  of  humour  was  not  functioning 
properly.  We'd  spent  eight  days  of  Hades,  without 
sufficient  food  or  water,  so  close  to  the  earth  with 
the  world  going  up  in  pieces  all  around  us,  that  we'd 
become  of  the  earth  ourselves — it  was  even  an  effort  to 
stand  straight ;  our  natural  posture  seemed  to  be  all 
fours  ! 

So,  although  we  had  no  expectancy  at  all  of  being 
Queens  together  in  the  eighth  square,  we  did  believe 
there  might  be  sleep  and  some  sort  of  a  meal  ahead 
in  this  fantastic  looking-glass  life  of  ours,  and  we 
forced  from  our  drunken  legs  the  best  pace  we  could 
in  the  hope  of  reaching  it  sooner. 

We  were  really  very  vague  about  what  was  going 
on,  and  what  it  was  all  about — quite  a  usual  condition 
with  us,  and  anyway  we'd  ceased  to  care — except  that 
we  were  fighting  over  a  certain  village  for  which  we'd 
already  fought  more  than  a  month  before.    The  only 
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thing  we  had  known  in  those  last  dreadful  hours  was 
that  we  couldn't  hold  out  much  longer  ;  that  no  man 
born  of  woman  could  have  endured  more  than  our  men 
had  endured,  without  whining  or  flinching ;  that  for 
most  of  us  hope  had  long  since  gone,  and  with  it 
much  of  our  reason  ;  and  we  no  longer  felt  or  feared 
because  all  emotion  had  been  broken  from  our  senses. 

Many  of  the  men  were  temporarily  blind  or  deaf 
or  speechless  from  shell  concussion ;  one  or  two  had 
cracked  utterly  under  the  strain.  Only  that  after- 
noon, I'd  seen  a  crazy  lad  run  screaming  over  the 
parapet  to  dance  and  shout  there  until  he  was  ripped 
to  fragments  by  machine  guns.  And  just  after  it  an 
aeroplane  had  droned  over  our  lines,  high  up  out  of 
reach,  like  a  dark  bird  against  the  sun ;  and  I'd 
watched  it  with  bitter  envy,  wishing  that  I  might 
be  up  there  with  it  in  the  gold  and  blue  of  the  summer 
evening  sky  away  from  all  this.  Wishing  that  I  could 
come  to  my  death  swiftly  and  cleanly,  shot  down  in 
flames  from  heaven  ;  rather  than  crushed  like  an  insect 
to  this  ensanguined  earth. 

But  even  our  plight  had  been  better  than  that  of 
another  battalion,  whose  trenches  had  become  sand- 
wiched between  two  lines  of  Jerry's  trenches,  rather 
in  the  insane  fashion  of  those  German  lines  at  which 
I'd  so  placidly  sniped  some  two  months  earlier,  and 
were  therefore  subjected  to  a  raking  fire  from  both 
front  and  rear. 

So  La  Guardienne  Wood  received  at  last  our  ex- 
hausted and  almost  demoralized  bodies,  and  in  its 
dark  and  blessed  shelter  we  had  staggered  without 
much  shape  or  discipline  towards  the  rest  we  craved. 
Orders  had  to  be  given  at  intervals,  but  the  mere 
effort  of  thinking  and  speaking  them  seemed  further 
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to  drain  our  strength  ;  and  even  this  became  a  form 
of  torture,  both  to  the  officers  who  gave  them,  and  to 
the  men  who  heard. 

Jonah  came  up  beside  me  to  touch  my  arm  and 
croak  a  greeting.  Behind  him,  so  unsteady  on  his 
short  legs  that  he  appeared  almost  to  flicker,  trailed 
the  attendant  shape  of  Private  Sheldrock. 

"  All  right  ?  "  my  cousin  asked. 

"  Fair  to  middling/'  I  replied  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 
"  What  about  you  ?  " 

"  Rotten.  My  stomach's  stuck  to  my  spinal  column. 
But  thank  God  it's  over.    Is  It  still  there  ?  " 

I  looked  and  replied  in  the  affirmative — It  being 
the  faithful  batman.  A  faint  grin  crossed  Jonah's 
drawn  and  dirty  features.  "  Barmy,"  he  said  with  the 
economy  of  words  which  comes  from  utter  fatigue. 
"  Got  my  Sam  Browne  and  keeps  following  me  with 
it,  and  I  said  I  wouldn't  wear  it.  And  he's  sneaked  a 
German  cap  for  the  kid — I  hate  scalps,  but  I  couldn't 
refuse  it."  The  "  kid  "  was  Doris's  son,  now  about 
three  weeks  old.  In  the  first  excitement  of  being  an 
uncle,  Jonah  had  written  off  at  once  and  ended  his 
congratulations  with  "  I  hope  the  family's  progressing 
by  leaps  and  bounds."  To  which  his  brother-in-law, 
who  was  home  on  leave,  ungratefully  replied,  "  What 
do  you  mean  by  leaps  and  bounds  ?  Do  you  think 
we  have  a  monkey  ?  " 

He  passed  on  with  a  "  So  long,  see  you  later,"  to 
look  for  his  company  in  the  glorious  confusion  which 
still  prevailed,  but  behind  his  cheerful  words  I  caught  a 
note  of  quiet  thankfulness  which  I  completely  under- 
stood. For  we'd  been  respited  and  Jonah  held  a  secret 
now  which  made  him  cling  to  life  as  he'd  never  clung 
before — he  was  in  love. 
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The  difference  had  been  in  him  when  he  came  back 
from  England.  I'd  seen  it  almost  at  once  and  thought 
it  best  to  ask  no  questions,  knowing  that  if  he'd  any- 
thing he  wished  to  tell  me  he'd  speak  without.  And 
in  the  end  he  did,  though  not  until  we  were  in  the 
trenches  near  the  Menin  road  being  bombed  and  shelled 
into  lunacy.  This  appeared  to  give  him  the  incentive 
he  required,  and  seated  in  my  dugout — christened  by 
some  previous  optimist — "  Mon  Repos  " — wondering 
if  the  sinister  taps  we  heard  were  German  sappers  at 
work  beneath,  he  broke  off  a  desultory  conversation 
to  tell  me  simply,  "  Hugh,  when  I  was  home  I  met  a 
most  wonderful  girl." 

This  news,  coming  as  it  did  not  long  after  my 
meditations  of  the  very  subject,  seemed  to  have  a 
bad  effect  on  my  never  too  rapid  brain.  So  all  I 
managed  was,  "  Who  is  she  ?  " 

"  We  met  in  a  field,"  said  Jonah,  as  if  this  explained 
everything.  "  It  was  full  of  cows,  and  she  was  afraid 
— funny  how  girls  always  are,  although  they're  so 
brave  over  most  things.  She  had  on  a  blue  dress, 
and  her  hair  was  brown  and  so  were  her  eyes,  and  when 
she  smiled  it  was  like  looking  at  heaven." 

He  was  smiling  himself  as  he  said  it,  not  at  me,  but  at 
his  thoughts,  which  were  pleasant  and  lovely  I  have 
no  doubt.  If  I'd  made  a  remark  like  that  I  should 
merely  have  sounded  and  felt  a  fool.  Coming  from 
him  it  sounded  not  only  right  but  the  language  every 
lover  should  employ.  I  said  prosaically,  "  Where  was 
this  field  ?  "  with  one  ear  subconsciously  on  that  nasty 
little  noise  like  tapping  far  below  us,  though  all  my 
sympathy  was  with  him,  and  that  broke  the  spell 
somewhat. 

He  said,  "  In  Sussex,  not  far  from  the  first  hospital. 
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I'd  gone  for  a  walk,  and  so  had  she  ;  so  we  went  for  a 
walk  together.  After  that  we  met  every  day  while  I 
was  there,  and  once,  when  I'd  gone  to  the  convalescent 
hospital,  she  came  to  see  me.  She  could  only  get 
away  that  once,  because  of  her  war-work.  Here  she 
is. "  He  brought  out  his  pocket-book  and  shyly  handed 
me  a  photo.  It  showed  a  good  and  beautiful  little 
face,  with  steady  intelligent  eyes  and  a  wide  mouth 
made  for  tenderness  and  laughter.  When  I  looked  at 
her  and  at  him  even  my  commonplace  mind  could 
see  them,  walking  in  the  fields  that  had  become  like 
no  other  fields  on  earth  to  them,  for  they  were  of 
the  same  valiant  and  godlike  mould. 

I  gave  him  my  verdict  in  appropriate  language, 
and  he  flushed  with  pleasure. 

"  Her  name's  Joan,"  he  said.  "  That's  a  bit  strange, 
isn't  it — Joan  and  Jonah.  It  struck  us  at  once.  I 
knew  from  the  moment  I  saw  her  and  heard  her 
speak  that  she  was  the  only  girl  for  me,  Hugh.  I 
think  she  knew  it  too,  although  we  didn't  say  any- 
thing. If  she  hadn't  she  wouldn't  have  been  my  girl." 
He  added  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  Martha  liked  her." 

That  would  have  satisfied  me  if  I  hadn't  been  certain 
already.  If  Jonah  loved  her  and  Martha  liked  her, 
she  was  all  right.  Nevertheless,  I  stifled  a  pang.  For 
a  moment  I'd  felt  shut  out,  because  they  knew  her 
and  I  didn't,  and  they  were  both  so  dear  to  me. 

He  was  strangely  and  rather  wonderfully  vague  about 
all  those  unessential  facts  which  most  people  demand 
at  once.  He  didn't  know  her  age,  or  religion,  or 
where  her  parents  lived,  though  he  rather  thought  her 
father  was  a  doctor  and  hard  up.  He  didn't  want  to. 
That,  I  suppose,  is  the  true  and  divine  measure  of 
love — pure,  perfect,  unquestioning.    He  talked  of  the 
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home  they'd  have  when  they  were  married,  "  If  I  get 
through,"  and  was  conscience-stricken  a  moment  later, 
I  knew,  because  he  thought  he  was  being  selfish. 

And  after  that  he  told  me,  very  quietly,  that  he 
felt  sure  he  would  get  through.  "  And  that's  extra- 
ordinary, Hugh  ;  because,  of  late — until  this  happened 
— I  was  so  jolly  sure  I  shouldn't  that  I  couldn't  plan 
any  more  or  think  of  the  future  ...  I  knew  there 
wouldn't  be  any.  Now  I  believe  there  will — there 
must.    Fate  wouldn't  let  me  Go  West  now." 

It  was  this  which  armed  him  doubly  throughout  the 
days  which  followed  ;  keeping  him  calm  and  steady 
in  the  face  of  almost  certain  annihilation  for  us  all. 
And  his  ability  to  find  something  to  joke  about  in 
the  blackest  moments — ability  which  most  of  his  family 
shared — was  a  great  inspiration  to  his  men.  He'd 
always  been  popular  with  them,  and  they  came  to 
look  at  him,  I  think,  almost  as  lost  men  look  to  a 
beacon.  And  now,  when  we'd  given  up  all  hope  of 
getting  out  alive,  we'd  been  reprieved. 

By  that  time  I'd  become  pretty  much  of  a  fatalist. 
It  appeared  to  be  the  only  comfortable  view  to  hold, 
giving  as  it  did  a  touch  of  soothing  inevitability  to 
the  whole  long,  grimy,  sordid  game  of  waiting  for  what 
the  next  day  might  bring.  But  my  fatalism  served 
me  only  to  a  certain  point,  and  beyond  that  I  had  to 
rely  on  caution  ! 

Out  on  the  road,  bad  though  it  was,  we  were  getting 
into  a  better  swing,  and  our  tattered  companies  were 
gradually  forming  into  something  like  order  of  their 
own  accord.  Some  of  the  men  still  winced  and  shrank 
from  the  crash  and  thud  which  persistently  tormented 
the  dawn  behind  us — cowering  away  from  the  reper- 
cussions like  beaten  animals — and  these  were  not 
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cowards  but  brave  men  ;  braver,  perhaps,  than  many 
of  those  who  marched  stolidly  on. 

Somebody  started  whistling,  and  it  spread  like  a 
cheering  flame  along  the  ranks.  Then  we  were  all 
whistling,  very  flatly  and  windily,  but  with  growing 
determination.  And  the  whistling  was  at  its  height 
when  the  ranks  behind  us  began  to  slow,  and  from 
man  to  man  there  ran  a  sort  of  shiver  that  resolved 
itself  into  the  two  words  "  Turning  hack." 

We  didn't  believe  it  at  first.  How  could  we  turn 
back  ?  Weren't  we  just  released  from  hell  and  going 
to  the  rest  and  food  and  water  we'd  bought  at  so 
terrible  a  price  ?  Who'd  started  the  rumour  ?  Why 
were  the  others  stopping,  and  why  were  we  ?  How,  in 
God's  name,  could  they  ask  us  to  go  back  ? 

But  they  had.  The  order  was  to  return.  And  now 
the  whistling  died  and  a  great  and  sullen  silence  fell, 
broken  terribly  by  the  sobbing  of  some  poor  lad  whose 
nerve  had  gone.  A  wave  of  dull  resentment  which 
we  could  feel  was  creeping  over  these  men  who  had 
already  given  so  much  ;  this  new  demand  had  come 
so  suddenly  and  with  such  bitter  unexpectedness  that 
they  weren't  prepared  for  it ;  they  needed  time  to 
pull  themselves  together. 

It  was  then  that  our  CO.  came  along  the  lines, 
limping  a  little,  cane  in  hand,  and  spoke  to  them  in 
his  gruffest  tones. 

"  Men,  you've  been  magnificent.  No  one  could  ask 
you  to  do  more — to  make  greater  sacrifices  than  you 
already  have — but  they're  in  desperate  straits  behind 
us.    Will  you  go  back  ?  " 

It  was  an  appeal,  not  a  command,  the  way  he  put 
it,  although  everyone  knew  we  had  to  go  ;  and  like 
the  gallant  lot  they  were,  they  responded.  Almost 
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to  a  man  they  rose  to  that  speech,  because  it  had 
cut  through  their  desperate  exhaustion  and  reached 
the  spirit  which  still  burnt  beneath. 

Weary  shoulders  straightened ;  heads  came  up ; 
without  another  grumble  they  turned  their  faces  once 
again  to  the  place  of  slaughter  they'd  barely  left ; 
and  raggedly,  the  whistling  began  again.  If  ever  that 
road  in  Flanders  is  renamed  its  name  should  be  Via 
Dolorosa,  for  to  most  of  those  who  retraced  it  that 
tragic  day  it  was  indeed  the  Way  of  the  Cross. 

But  something  was  still  needed.  It  came  from  a 
voice  I  knew,  in  a  heartening  shout,  as  if  this  grim 
return  was  a  fine  adventure. 

"  Are  we  downhearted  ?  No-o !  Let  them  all 
come  !  "  and  at  once  those  other  hoarse  voices  took 
it  up  as  a  challenge  in  defiance  of  what  the  noise 
might  bring.  "  Let  them  all  come  !  Let  them  all 
come  !  "  They  made  that  their  marching  song ;  a 
war-cry  and  a  valediction.  And  a  valediction  it  was 
to  be  in  the  hours  to  come. 

Back  in  the  gloom  of  La  Guardienne  Wood  they 
halted  us,  while  they  reinforced  our  depleted  battalions 
with  those  who'd  been  forced  to  retreat  from  the 
trenches  we'd  once  held,  and  who  were  talking  dis- 
jointedly  of  liquid  fire,  which  had  wiped  out  a  section 
of  their  line.  They  talked  of  Flammenwerfers ,  and 
in  answer  to  my  inquiry  a  sergeant  who  looked  and 
spoke  like  a  University  don  explained  that  this  was 
an  instrument  used  by  the  Germans  for  pumping  flames. 
"  It's  like  a  milkcan  in  appearance,"  he  added,  "  but 
the  milk  is  pretty  deadly,  sir." 

In  my  inexperience  of  this  type  of  warfare  it  sounded 
rather  wild,  although  the  ground  on  the  edge  of  the 
wood  was  certainly  scorched  in  a  peculiar  manner.  I 
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thought  no  more  about  it,  for  we  were  busy.  Even 
with  the  addition  of  another  couple  of  battalions, 
brought  up  from  somewhere,  for  whose  arrival  we  had 
to  wait  until  much  later  in  the  day,  we  were  too  weak 
for  the  gigantic  task  they'd  set  us.  It  was  a  forlorn 
hope  if  ever  there  was  one. 

Jonah's  company  was  to  the  left  of  mine,  and  from 
the  brief  glimpse  I  managed  to  get  of  him,  before  we 
went  over  the  top,  he  seemed  quite  serene  and  cheerful 
concerning  the  whole  sorry  affair  ;  almost  as  if  it  were 
a  game,  instead  of  simple  slaughter — but  for  my  part, 
my  heart  was  thumping  as  it  hadn't  since  the  days 
before  my  first  attack— a  thick,  heavy  stroke  instead 
of  its  usual  even  beat. 

For  the  first  time  in  months,  I  was  in  a  blind  funk, 
not  only  for  myself,  I  hope,  but  for  him  and  for  us  all, 
and  I  found  myself  wondering  stupidly  as  I  gave  the 
usual  orders  and  walked  about  with  the  usual  last- 
minute  display  of  sangfroid  expected  of  us — they  called 
it,  setting  an  example  to  the  men,  but  I'm  not  sure 
that  they  didn't  set  us  one  very  often—"  God,  am 
I  going  to  crack  ?  "  and  if  so,  whose  bullet  among 
my  friends  would  lay  me  out. 

It  was  the  last  moment  of  such  fear  I  was  to  know, 
and  while  it  endured  it  was  damnable,  shot  through 
as  it  was,  with  a  sort  of  hopeless  anger  that  men 
must  be  sent  into  such  carnage  for  the  sake  of  a  line 
or  two  of  shattered  trenches.  If  I  had  to  face  that 
position  again  I  should  feel  no  terror,  but  the  rage 
would  still  persist  that  so  much  youth  and  nobleness 
should  die  in  vain. 

And  when,  far  too  soon,  the  crash  of  our  own  artillery 
was  silent  and  the  order  was  given  to  advance  through 
the  trees,  the  machine  guns  were  waiting  for  us,  beyond 
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the  shelter  of  the  wood,  in  that  open  space  where 
their  withering  fire  could  sweep  us  away  like  the  flies 
who  swarmed  already  over  the  dead  of  other  days.  .  .  . 

In  less  than  an  hour  the  attack  had  definitely  failed, 
and  we  were  withdrawn  again ;  but  the  withdrawal 
had  been  too  late,  alas  :  for  many  of  those  who  had 
been  with  us.  For  them  La  Guardienne  would  be 
their  guardian  in  death  for  all  time ;  its  scorched  and 
shot-scarred  trees  their  monument.  We  left  them 
there,  in  their  tragic  heaps,  and  started  once  again 
for  that  place  of  rest  from  which  we'd  been  brought 
back — now  almost  mythical  in  its  desirability. 

To  my  huge  relief  and  joy  I  discovered  Jonah.  He 
was  limping  a  little  and  his  hand  was  bandaged,  but  he 
refused  to  admit  to  anything  more  heroic  than  a  rubbed 
heel  and  a  slight  cut  on  the  palm.  He'd  lost  his  cap 
in  the  attack,  and  his  black  hair  was  streaked  wetly 
across  his  forehead  with  heat  and  exertion.  We  sud- 
denly realized  that  it  was  a  beautiful  night  now  in 
high  summer,  and  that  we  were  sticky  with  sweat, 
and  itching,  and  filthy,  and  still  alive — incredibly  alive, 
while  fifty  of  our  fellows  lay  among  their  men  back 
there  ;  and  these  things  dazed  us.  We  couldn't  speak 
any  more.  To  speak  seemed  sacrilege.  We  suddenly 
wanted  to  sit  down  and  weep,  and  if  we  had  attempted 
to  talk  we  might  have  done. 

It  seemed  impossible  that  any  further  demands  could 
be  made  on  us ;  yet  they  were.  Only  a  few  hours 
later  the  incredible  happened — again  they  halted  us 
and  called  us  back  ! 

There  was  no  whistling  nor  singing  this  time.  The 
men  walked  doggedly  with  bent  heads.  They  believed 
they  were  being  asked  to  do  the  impossible,  and  their 
silence  was  more  eloquent  than  words.    But  there 
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was  no  immediate  question  of  attack  now — that  lesson 
had  been  learnt  at  too  bitter  a  cost.  We  were  to 
assist  in  holding  the  wood  against  threatened  counter- 
attack by  the  Germans,  whose  fire  was  too  heavy  for 
the  battalions  left  in  possession  to  face  alone.  So  we 
dug  in  and  began  a  weary  wait,  broken  at  intervals 
by  short  bouts  of  fairly  intense  fighting  in  which  all 
enemy  attempts  were  repulsed.  Throughout  the  day 
and  the  following  night  this  went  on,  without  decisive 
action  on  either  side,  and  by  then  most  of  us  were 
literally  drunk  with  lack  of  rest — our  speech  thick,  our 
eyes  heavy  and  bloodshot,  our  minds  blurred. 

Towards  dawn,  in  the  early  morning  of  the  second  day, 
Jonah  came  up  to  me  in  the  darkness  and  said  quietly, 
"  Hugh,  I'm  going  to  reconnoitre." 

I  turned  my  aching  head  and  stared  at  him  in  dis- 
mayed surprise. 

"  Good  Lord,  what  on  earth  for  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  Oh,  the  O.C.  wants  it — thinks  we  may  find  out 
something  of  their  strength  and  the  chances  of  another 
attack.  He  suggested  me  because  I  was  pretty  success- 
ful once  before ;  it's  a  great  mistake  to  get  a  reputa- 
tion for  anything,  even  accidentally,  in  the  Army." 

"  But  that  was  utterly  different.  There  weren't  the 
same  risks  of  running  slap  into  their  scouting  patrols, 
and  you  were  fresher.  Besides,  it'll  be  daylight  in 
about  half  an  hour." 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  they  ought  to  have  planned  it 
sooner.  I  tried  to  hint  that,  but  if  I'd  said  much 
they'd  have  put  it  down  to  funk  and  sent  someone 
else.  I  thought  as  you  did ;  they  believe  there's  tons 
of  time — so  there  you  are  !  Oh  well,  Cest  la  guerre, 
and  it  never  does  for  a  soldier  to  think  anyway;  if 
he  does  he  goes  barmy." 
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M  Then  I'm  jolly  well  coming  with  you." 

"  I  wish  you  were,  but  I  asked  them  and  they  said 
they  can't  spare  two  officers  now — we've  become  valu- 
able, Hugh.  So  I'm  taking  a  corporal,  Harvey,  you 
know  him  ;  he's  a  sound  chap.  We  shall  start  as 
soon  as  the  firing  gets  a  bit  slacker.  I  don't  think 
there's  much  fear  of  them  spotting  us,  with  any  luck." 

"  I  wish  to  God  "  I  began,  but  he  stopped  me 

with  his  quick  smile. 

"  Don't  say  it,  Hughie,  it's  unlucky  !  I  shall  be  all 
right  and  anything' s  preferable  to  this  monotony.  Be- 
sides, if  there's  no  hope  of  an  attack  succeeding  they 
may  let  us  retire  for  the  third  time  !  Cheerio,  old 
thing.    See  you  later." 

"  Cheerio,  and  good  luck."  But  my  heart  was  heavy. 
I  wished  there  was  something  active  I  could  do,  but 
for  us  it  could  only  be  a  waiting  game.  Whatever 
happened  out  there,  we  couldn't  do  much  to  help 
them.  That  was  the  damnable  part  of  it.  With  every 
curse  of  a  by  now  well-stocked  mind  I  damned  the 
CO.  and  all  his  minions  for  what  I  sincerely  believed 
then  and  now  to  be  a  piece  of  crass  stupidity.  They 
must  surely  have  known  what  every  man  of  us  did, 
that  there  wasn't  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  our  pushing 
the  Huns  out  in  our  present  condition,  without  the 
need  for  sending  two  men  into  greater  peril  to  prove  it. 

Not  for  the  first  time  I  was  beating  my  head  against 
the  stone  wall  of  Army  procedure.  In  the  past  we'd 
believed  at  such  moments  that  any  action  on  the  part 
of  Those  Higher  Up  which  seemed  mad  to  us  only 
seemed  so  because  of  our  ignorance.  Now  we  knew 
it  was  not  so.  Our  gods  had  become  very  inferior 
deities,  which  was  sad.  And  by  the  time  we  learnt 
that  we  were  captains  of  companies,  old  with  the 
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weight  of  centuries  and  wise  with  the  bitter  wisdom 
of  necessity,  which  was  also  sad,  when  you  think 
it  and  of  all  those  who  had  died  merely  to  disillusion  us. 

Hours  crept  past,  and  the  evidence  of  my  watch 
told  me  that  they  were  only  twenty  minutes.  Stand- 
ing impatiently  in  the  trench,  I  strained  my  eyes  in  an 
effort  to  see  beyond  the  dim  heaps  of  dead  through 
which  Jonah  and  the  corporal  must  have  wriggled. 
To  the  far  right  our  men  kept  up  a  fairly  brisk  fire 
to  occupy  the  enemy's  in  that  section.  At  our  end 
there  was  none.  My  anxiety  was  becoming  more  in- 
tense as  every  passing  minute  brought  the  dawn  nearer. 
I  found  myself  praying  silently,  and  scanning  the 
horizon  for  the  first  sight  of  daylight. 

It  came,  but  before  it  came  something  even  worse — 
a  sudden  sharp  renewal  of  firing  from  the  German  lines. 

They  began  with  the  rapid  tattoo  of  machine  guns, 
so  absurd  of  voice  and  deadly  of  effect,  and  the  trench 
mortars  took  up  their  part  a  second  after.  Rockets 
went  soaring,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  paving 
their  way  for  another  rush  on  the  wood.  We  all 
thought  this,  but  I  believe  the  true  explanation  must 
have  been  that  their  look-outs  sighted  Harvey  and 
Jonah  and  believed,  in  their  nervy  state,  that  they 
were  the  advance-guard  of  a  stealthy  attack.  In 
any  case,  it  was  clear  the  two  were  in  terrible  quandary, 
with  the  German  barrage  between  them  and  the  wood, 
and  the  rapidly  increasing  daylight  making  discovery 
a  matter  of  minutes. 

I  stood  up  on  the  firing  step,  scarcely  noticing  that 
bullets  were  spanging  all  round  me,  and  witnessed  a 
curious  and  dreadful  sight.  From  the  German  para- 
pet, to  our  right,  shot  a  great  sheet  of  flame.  It  was 
almost  like  a  gigantic  blow-lamp  in  effect,  until  it 
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sprayed  out  and  licked  the  ground  and  the  blackened, 
broken  outline  of  the  trees.  Another  jet  followed,  and 
another,  creeping  our  way,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
those  two  nights  and  days  of  strain  our  men  must  have 
lost  their  heads,  for  they  began  shooting  furiously  at 
nothing. 

It  was  then  that  I  saw  Jonah,  and  yelled  to  them 
'  Stop  firing,  curse  you  !  Stop  !  "  He  was  on  his  feet 
and  running  towards  us  through  the  grey  dawn  and  the 
wavering  spume  of  liquid  fire,  the  limp  body  of  Harvey 
in  his  arms,  and  it  seemed  that  the  flames  came  with 
him,  licking  about  his  slender,  racing  form,  as  if  the 
Germans  were  deliberately  turning  the  nozzles  of  their 
devilish  machines  upon  him,  as  I  still  believe  they  were. 

Once  he  faltered,  then  came  stumbling  on,  and  I 
shouted  to  him  "  Here,  Jo,  Here  \"  I  thought  he 
heard  me  above  all  the  uproar,  for  he  seemed  to  swerve 
my  way ;  but  only  for  a  step  or  two.  Again,  he 
faltered,  the  heavy  body  he  carried  slipping  from  his 
loosened  grasp,  and  then  his  hand  went  to  his  chest 
and  he  seemed  slowly  to  double  up — gracefully,  as  in 
every  movement  of  his  twenty-one  brief  years,  but  with  a 
sickening  suggestion  of  finality  .  .  .  huddling  to  the  earth. 

I  heard  my  own  groan  of  despair,  and  heard  it 
echoed  behind  me  in  a  sort  of  desperate  wail  as  with 
a  hurried  order  to  my  sergeant  I  leapt  from  the  trench 
and  ran  towards  him  with  a  mist  of  blood  before  my 
eyes.  I'd  gone  three  yards  before  a  shell  blast  took  me 
and  spun  me  round  like  a  crazy  straw  in  the  wind, 
and  as  I  reeled  sideways  from  the  shock  of  it,  some- 
thing hit  me  a  violent  blow  in  the  thigh  and  my  left 
leg  went  numb. 

I  thought  I  was  still  running  towards  that  silent 
figure  on  the  ground,  but  instead  I  must  have  gone 
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down  like  a  fallen  log  as  my  wounded  leg  gave  out ; 
and  lying  dazed  and  helpless,  trying  to  claw  myself 
along,  I  saw  Jimmy  Sheldrock  go  racing  past  me  like  a 
madman,  screaming  imprecations  to  himself ;  pick 
Jonah  up,  toss  him  over  his  shoulder,  and  stagger 
back  with  him  to  the  shelter  of  the  wood. 

After  that  things  grew  dark  for  me.  I  must  have 
fainted. 

Jonah  was  at  the  casualty  clearing  station,  which 
was  a  church  in  the  village  nearby. 

The  subaltern,  Forbes,  who  brought  me  this  informa- 
tion at  the  field-dressing  tent,  just  after  they'd  swabbed 
and  bandaged  my  thigh  and  set  me  down  to  await 
removal,  added  that  the  "  fellow  who  carried  him  in 
had  been  shot  through  the  neck  and  killed,"  and 
that  was  the  curt  announcement  of  the  heroic  death 
of  Private  James  Sheldrock,  one-time  burglar,  and 
most  faithful  servant — a  passing  Jimmy  himself  would 
have  chosen,  I  believe;  his  life  laid  down  in  the 
service  of  his  one  and  only  love.  I  think  he  would 
have  found  peace-time  conditions  far  too  chronic  for 
him ;  and  though  it  may  not  always  be  sweet  and 
beautiful  to  die  for  one's  country,  there  is  sweetness 
and  beauty  still  in  dying  for  a  friend. 

Of  how  I'd  come  to  the  dressing  station  I  had  very 
little  idea,  and  was  equally  vague  as  to  how  I'd  returned 
to  the  wood  at  all.  It  seems  that  on  recovering  con- 
sciousness I  must  have  crawled  to  within  sight  of  the 
men,  who  were  completely  hazy  about  what  had  hap- 
pened out  there,  and  two  of  them  had  lifted  me  in 
at  considerable  danger  to  themselves  under  heavy 
fire.  All  my  dazed  questions  about  Jonah  had  failed 
to  bring  me  any  definite  news  till  now,  and  my  first 
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reaction  was  one  of  relief  alone.  He  was  alive,  thank 
God! 

A  second  later  I  caught  the  subaltern's  peculiar  glance 
and  a  shock  of  foreboding  came  to  take  its  place. 
My  thanksgiving  had  been  too  soon.  I  said  with  an 
effort,  because  my  mouth  was  dry  and  my  lips  stiff, 
"  How  is  he  ?  "  and  he  seemed  unwilling  to  reply.  It 
was  plain  he  was  searching  for  words.    He  said  at  last : 

"  Rather  badly  wounded,  I'm  afraid,  in  the  chest 
and  head — and  the  blazing  stuff  those  bloody  swine 
used  ...    If  you  could  get  there  soon  ..." 

It  was  strange  that  until  that  instant  I  hadn't 
thought  of  him  as  burnt.  I'd  seen  the  flames  and 
sickened  at  them,  but  it  had  seemed  to  me  that  Jonah, 
running  blindly  through  them  to  sanctuary  with  the 
body  of  the  man  he  wouldn't  leave  to  save  himself, 
had  been  untouched. 

Now  I  saw  visions  of  him  scarred  and  tortured  by 
this  hideous  and  cowardly  form  of  weapon,  and  again 
that  futile  passion  of  grief  and  rage  took  hold  of  me 
and  shook  me  so  that  I  couldn't  speak.  I  thought, 
"  The  German's  fire  and  our  machine  guns.  Oh  God  ! 
Oh  Christ !  Why  had  it  to  be  him  ?  "  .  .  .  I  was 
sure  it  had  been  our  own  guns,  manned  by  exhausted, 
sleep-drunk  men  no  longer  conscious  of  what  they  were 
doing,  dreading  attack,  which  had  fired  the  shots  that 
finally  brought  him  down.  And  I  knew,  somehow, 
that  Forbes  had  tried  to  tell  me,  without  saying  it, 
that  Jonah  was  dying. 

I  said  to  him,  "  I'm  going  down  there.  Will  you 
help  me?"  And  at  once  the  little  red-eyed  doctor 
lifted  his  head  from  a  patient  to  protest. 

"  You  can't  leave  here  now,"  he  said.  "  You  must 
wait  for  the  ambulance." 
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"  I  can  leave,  sir,  and  I'm  going  to,"  I  replied. 
"  I  can't  wait  for  your  blasted  ambulance." 

"  If  you  do,  you  may  lose  your  leg.  You  under- 
stand, if  you  go,  you  go  against  my  orders,  and  I 
shall  report  you  for  your  insubordination." 

"  Shut  up,  damn  you  !  "  I  shouted.  "  It's  my  leg — 
report  me  if  you  like.    Give  me  your  arm,  Forbes." 

It  wasn't  a  great  distance  really,  I  think,  but  it 
seemed  miles  to  me ;  not  because  of  the  pain  of  my 
wound,  which  I  scarcely  felt,  but  because  Jonah  was  at 
the  end  of  it  .  .  .  and  Jonah  dying  was  something 
I  couldn't  face  the  thought  of.  I  longed  to  get  to 
him,  and  yet  I  was  afraid.  I  dreaded  what  I  might 
find  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  But  all  I'd  imagined 
was  nothing  like  the  truth  which  awaited  me  on  a 
stretcher  beneath  the  broken  window  of  the  little, 
straw-strewn  church. 

There  was  no  scarring,  because  he  was  swathed  from 
head  to  foot  in  bandages.  There  was  no  last  talk, 
no  messages  for  those  at  home,  because  he  could  not 
speak.  And  every  laboured  breath  he  drew  half  jerked 
him  upright  in  the  agony  of  breathing  at  all  with  his 
shattered  lungs. 

Yet,  when  he  saw  me  there  a  flicker  of  recognition 
came  into  his  eyes,  and  with  it  a  light  as  if  he  might 
have  smiled. 

I  wanted  to  think  of  something  cheerful  and  re- 
assuring to  say  to  him,  but  as  I  looked  at  him  my 
heart  burst  and  all  I  could  stutter  was  "  This  bloody 
war  !  .  .  .    Oh,  Christ !  this  bloody  war.  .  .  ." 

And  when,  two  hours  later,  that  tortured  breathing 
ceased,  a  silence  came  for  me  on  all  the  world. 


During  the  following  month  the  trenches  beyond  La 
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Guardienne  Wood  were  recaptured  from  the  enemy 
by  stronger  troops,  with  bayonets  and  bombs  ;  and  the 
Germans  in  possession  practically  wiped  out. 

Some  years  later,  talking  to  an  intelligent  young 
man  of  my  acquaintance,  I  happened  to  mention  the 
name  of  La  Guardienne  in  the  course  of  a  conversation 
on  the  war.  He  said,  "Oh,  yes,  I  think  I've  heard 
of  that  place — the  Canadians  had  a  scrap  there,  didn't 
they  ?  " 

Let  those  fine  words  be  Jonah's  requiem. 
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THE  Editor  of  the  Magazine  which  in  those  days 
always  had  a  Kirchner  girl  on  the  cover  had 
sent  me  a  cheque  for  thirty  guineas  with  tactful  prompt- 
ness, and  asked  me,  in  the  covering  letter,  if  I  would 
submit  to  him  any  further  work  I  might  do.  It  seemed 
to  me  an  excellent  letter,  expressing  as  it  did  the 
hope  that  I  should  do  more  without  any  hint  as  to 
the  real  reason  why  I  might  not.  It  was  the  ideal 
letter  for  the  writer  who  was  also  the  soldier,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  he  used  the  same  model  for  all  such 
uncertain  contributors. 

I  thanked  him  politely  and  said  I  should  be  pleased, 
and  probably  I  was,  in  an  impersonal  sort  of  way. 
It  was  rather  like  writing  the  letter  and  viewing  the 
handiwork  of  someone  else — a  ghostly  person  who  had 
once  held  romantic  thoughts  about  being  an  author, 
and  forgotten  them,  and  then  remembered  them  again 
— but  it  was  something  at  least  with  which  to  fight 
the  loneliness  of  the  days.  Each  time  I  wrote,  I 
remembered  that  Jonah  had  always  told  me  I  should 
write  again.  He'd  been  right— but  he'd  had  to  die  to 
prove  it. 

And  when  the  letter  was  done,  I  put  on  my  mackin- 
tosh and  stoutest  boots  and  went  out  for  a  look  round. 
For  although  it  was  mid- July,  in  the  year  1916,  it 
had  rained  with  extraordinary  persistence  for  the  last 
few  weeks,  and  most  the  roads  and  fields  around 
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Ovillers  were  nearly  knee-deep  in  our  other  enemy, 
mud. 

For  the  past  five  months  I  had  been  Bombing  Officer 
with  a  London  Territorial  brigade,  and  although  the 
move  was  entirely  my  own  doing,  brought  about  after 
several  requests  because  I  wished  to  sever  myself  from 
memories,  I  had  never  quite  grown  accustomed  to  my 
new  surroundings.  For  one  thing,  these  men  were  so 
different  in  physique  from  the  finely  built  specimens 
who'd  been  under  us  in  the  past. 

Half  these  city  soldiers  were  under-sized,  narrow- 
chested  youths  of  the  street  urchin  type,  very  often 
with  bad  teeth,  and  sometimes  with  bad  eyesight ;  and 
although  they  fought  like  demons  when  the  need  arose 
and  no  one  could  have  wished  for  a  better  lot  so 
far  as  pluck  went,  I  never  could  get  out  of  my  head 
the  fear  that  arduous  campaigning  would  be  too  much 
for  them,  and  they'd  go  down  like  unripe  corn  before 
bad  weather  and  hard  conditions. 

So  I  found  myself  assiduously  watching  over  their 
health  as  far  as  was  in  my  power,  and  so  far  they'd 
survived  pretty  well  with  the  additional  comforts  past 
experience  had  brought  about ;  but  they  were,  for 
all  their  spirit,  of  a  vastly  different  make  to  that 
fine  flower  of  our  nation's  manhood  who  had  fallen 
in  the  first  sixteen  months  of  the  war.  We  were 
getting  the  second-grade  crop  now;  sound  at  heart, 
but  rather  poor  in  shapes  and  sizes. 

Still,  all  this  was  unimportant,  and  so  was  the 
weather,  with  its  attendant  discomforts — which  I  rather 
welcomed  on  the  whole — and  where  we  fought  next, 
and  what  happened  to  us  there,  unless  for  one  reason 
to  which  I  come  later.  I  did  my  duty,  and  tried  to 
do  it  well.    I  had  greater  freedom  in  my  new  job 
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than  ever  before,  and  rather  liked  it  in  many  ways. 
I  had  friends  among  the  other  officers — quiet,  un- 
intimate  friendships  which  left  my  loneliness  untouched 
— and  was  interested  in  my  men,  who  were  rather 
amazingly  dull.  But  life  had  ceased  to  be  for  me  a 
thing  of  acute  pleasure,  of  acute  pain — of  acute  any- 
thing, with  one  single  exception.  And  that  exception 
was  hate. 

For  almost  a  year  now,  hate  had  been  the  governing 
emotion  of  that  part  of  me  which  was  a  soldier.  In 
the  beginning  I'd  looked  upon  Jerry  as  an  enemy 
through  the  misfortune  of  chance — impersonally,  and 
even  at  times  with  sympathy,  when  I  thought  of  Carl 
and  what  a  pleasant  chap  he'd  been.  Because  they 
were  an  enemy,  one  had  in  duty  to  get  rid  of  them 
by  the  acknowledged  means,  but  there  was  no  real  dis- 
like then.  It  was,  for  lack  of  a  better  word,  legitimate 
feeling  ;  mild  and  passionless. 

When  Jonah  died,  that  changed.  The  methods  they 
had  used  against  him  hadn't  been  those  of  warfare, 
but  deliberate  torture  by  weapons  too  unspeakably 
foul  even  for  history  to  excuse.  Their  liquid  fire  had 
lighted  a  flame  in  my  heart  which  nothing  could  put 
out,  and  the  death  of  poor  Daniels  not  long  after 
on  the  spikes  of  their  damnable  hidden  trench  only 
strengthened  my  passion.  I  no  longer  grieved  for 
Carl  Schlee  dead  ;  I  was  savagely  glad  of  it.  I  even 
wanted  to  hope  he  had  suffered,  but  this  I  couldn't 
quite  bring  myself  to  do,  remembering  how  much  Jonah 
and  I  had  liked  him. 

Every  German  I  killed  myself  or  saw  others  kill 
was  one  more  payment  towards  the  terribly  long  score 
I  kept.  I  had  become  nothing  nobler  than  an  instru- 
ment of  vengeance,  and  I  believe  still  that  my  hate 
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was  perfectly  right  and  justified  in  its  conception  then, 
though  put  into  practice  it  was  rather  like  a  school- 
master thrashing  a  whole  class  to  punish  one  boy. 

Even  my  interest  in  my  men  was  inspired  chiefly 
by  this  feeling.  I  had  no  interest  in  them  as  human 
beings,  but  as  what  Jack  Daniels  had  once  called 
himself— a  unit  of  war,  and  units  which  could  be 
trained  and  strengthened  for  greater  destruction.  Like 
Daniels,  I  was  obsessed,  though  with  a  different  obses- 
sion ;  and  yet  this  was  a  fact  I  had  scarcely  under- 
stood myself,  so  natural  and  instinctive  had  the  desire 
to  kill  become,  until  it  was  brought  home  to  me 
through  overhearing,  purely  by  accident,  some  of  the 
men  discussing  the  officers  one  day. 

They  were  slap  outside  my  dugout,  so  I  could  hardly 
fail  to  hear,  and  it  had  its  funny  side  as  one  by  one 
we  were  criticized  and  put  by.  When  it  came  to  my 
turn,  I  couldn't  help  pricking  up  my  ears. 

"Now  young  Sammery  "  they  never  got  my 

name  right. 

"  Saumaritz,  you  mean." 

"  Oh,  all  right,  call  'im  Bombs,  then.  Young  Bombs, 
'e's  queer;  I'm  blowed  if  I  can  make  'im  out.  'E 
ain't  a  bad  chap  on  the  'ole,  though." 

"  No,  but  ain't  he  a  bloody-minded  devil !  " 

A  bloody-minded  devil !  So  that  was  what  they 
thought  me.  For  a  minute  I  wanted  to  laugh,  because 
it  seemed  absurd.  Then  it  made  me  pause,  no  longer 
smiling  to  myself  as  the  words  sank  in.  It  had  never 
occurred  to  me  that  I  gave  that  impression,  for  my 
rage  was  white  hot  rather  than  red  by  then;  yet 
there  it  was.  And  as  I  picked  up  my  pen  to  finish 
the  usual  letters  home  I  wondered  what  they'd  say 
if  I  wrote  them  down  that  verdict. 
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To  them,  I'd  always  tried  to  be  myself,  unchanged. 
I  never  told  them  of  how  Jonah  died  and  what  it 
did  to  me  and  I  remembered  how  afraid  I  was  when 
they  came  to  visit  me  in  hospital  at  Weymouth,  and 
how  I  kept  my  eyes  closed  at  first  to  shut  out  the 
sight  of  them,  feigning  sleep,  until  Martha  came  and 
put  both  arms  round  my  neck — not  in  the  least  de- 
ceived by  this  acting  on  my  part — and  said,  "  Hughie, 
poor  darling,"  and  opening  my  eyes  I  saw  her  dear 
face  smiling  at  me  through  her  tears,  and  behind  her 
my  uncle  and  aunt  and  Rupert,  trying  to  pretend  they 
were  very  cheerful. 

Rupert,  now  sixteen,  was  such  a  big  fellow  that 
officious  old  ladies  had  gone  up  to  him  in  the  street 
to  ask  him  if  he  wasn't  ashamed  to  be  at  home,  instead 
of  in  khaki,  and  he  suffered  so  intensely  under  this 
form  of  inquisition  that  he  declared  hotly  he  would 
go — under  age  or  not — if  it  lasted  another  year.  He'd 
have  gone  at  once  if  my  uncle  hadn't  restrained  him ; 
and  he  talked  hopefully  of  what  he'd  do  when  he  got 
out  there,  just  as  Jonah  and  I  had  done,  thousands  of 
years  before. 

Such  was  my  mood  then  that  once  or  twice  I  nearly 
told  him  the  truth  about  his  brother,  under  a  pledge 
of  secrecy,  but,  thank  God,  something  restrained  me. 
If  I  had  I  should  never  have  forgiven  myself,  I  know, 
for  Rupert  was  too  young  and  sane  to  be  dragged 
into  that  bitter  game  of  hate  ;  the  war  hadn't  caught 
and  warped  him  yet ;  when  it  had  would  be  soon 
enough  to  speak. 

And  I  found  that  at  home  some  of  the  devil  of 
rage  which  had  possessed  me  was  stilled  for  a  while, 
and  the  deep  aching  sorrow  of  Jonah's  loss  became 
more  pure  and  undistorted.    But  the  moment  I  set 
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foot  on  Flemish  soil  again  that  rage  returned.  I 
wished  with  all  my  heart  that  I  could  rid  myself  of  the 
poison  whose  miasma  was  slowly  destroying  me. 

They  gave  me  Christmas  leave  that  year,  God  bless 
them  !  And  I  went  home  with  my  ghosts  well  hidden 
to  take  part  in  the  family  festivities.  We  had  turkey, 
according  to  tradition,  and  a  pudding  which  seemed 
absurdly  small  after  the  enormous  puddings  of  the 
past ;  and  when  it  was  over,  we  sat  round  the  fire 
and  roasted  chestnuts,  and  kept  up  a  lively  conversa- 
tion. We  even  toasted  the  end  of  the  war  and  the 
confusion  of  our  enemies  in  port. 

My  uncle  was  less  dreamy  that  afternoon  than  I  had 
ever  seen  him.  He  actually  talked,  for  the  first  time 
in  all  the  years  I  had  been  at  Norton  Prior,  of  his 
own  youth  and  college  days ;  and  his  first  sermon, 
preached  at  Salisbury  and  hailed  at  the  time  as  a 
masterpiece.  And  I  caught  a  sudden  and  amazing 
glimpse  of  him  as  a  young  man,  handsome  and  bril- 
liant, rather  a  hero  to  his  friends  for  his  advanced 
thinking  and  probabilities  of  a  distinguished  career  ; 
and  as  a  not  quite  so  young  man,  still  brilliant,  but 
with  those  hopes  of  the  future  becoming  rather  dim ; 
losing  faith  a  little,  even,  in  his  own  bright  star; 
turning  more  and  more  to  books  and  dreams ;  until, 
with  the  coming  of  middle-age  he  was  just  another 
country  parson  in  a  sleepy  village,  not  through  any 
fault  or  failure  on  his  own  part,  but  through  those 
strange  mischances  which  may  lie  in  wait  for  us 
aU. 

It  was,  in  a  way,  the  picture  of  a  disappointed  man 
who  had  taken  his  disappointment  silently  and  without 
souring ;  and  I  had  a  conviction  that  in  his  thoughts 
he  still  returned  often  to  those  days  as  a  young  and 
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hopeful  priest,  because  they  had  been  the  happiest  of 
his  life. 

That  Christmas  morning,  which  was  the  second 
Christmas  of  the  war,  he  had  preached  about  Jonah. 
I  think  it  was  this  which  had  carried  him  back,  for 
Jonah  had  been  very  like  him. 

He  never  once  mentioned  him  by  name,  but  we  all 
knew  of  whom  it  was  he  thought  and  spoke,  though 
he  so  identified  his  own  sorrow  with  the  sorrows  of 
others  that  his  words  were  woven  into  a  message  of 
hope  for  all  whose  loved  ones  were  among  the  dead 
of  our  torn  and  stricken  earth. 

He  took  for  his  text  not  a  verse  from  the  Bible, 
but  the  last  line  of  a  poem  whose  name  I  never  heard, 
"  And  the  son  shall  come  back  to  the  old  house, 
though  he  lies  among  the  slain,"  and  he  tried  to  make 
his  listeners  see  the  reality  of  that  picture  as  he  him- 
self had  come  to  see  it  after  great  travail. 

To  him,  the  child  he  had  loved  best,  the  boy  who 
had  died  in  the  first  flush  of  young  manhood  and 
beauty  and  promise,  had  indeed  come  back,  I  am  sure, 
and  he  was  convinced  that  to  all  those  others  their 
sons  and  husbands  and  lovers  would  return,  if  only 
their  hearts  were  ready  to  receive  them. 

He  told  us  how,  locked  in  his  study,  he  had  cried 
in  his  grief,  "  My  God,  hast  thou  forsaken  me?"  and 
had  begged  only  that  he  might  forget.  But  instead 
of  the  forgetfulness  he  craved,  memory  had  come,  so 
clear  and  shining  that  it  was  a  living  presence,  and 
his  sorrow  was  stilled.  And  how,  in  fresh  understand- 
ing he  had  cried,  "  Lord,  let  me  then  remember — let 
me  never  forget." 

That  was  his  message  that  Christmas  morning  :  hope. 
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"  Keep  before  you  always  through  doubt  and  mourning 
and  despair — for  these  must  come  to  us  all,  however 
strong  our  faith— the  unchanging  thought  of  them,  of 
their  love,  their  youth  laid  down  perhaps  while  yet 
scarcely  tasted,  their  complete  surrender  of  themselves 
to  duty,  knowing  the  cost,  and  through  that  sacrifice, 
surrender  to  God." 

"  Look  towards  memory  as  you  would  towards  the 
dawn  after  a  long  night  of  grief  and  weeping,  and 
there  shall  be  no  more  darkness  for  you.  For  the  son 
whom  you  believed  dead  shall  live  again  in  your  hearts, 
and  he  shall  return  to  the  old  house,  though  he  lies 
among  the  slain." 

I  thought  then,  in  my  own  darkness,  how  all  this 
was,  for  all  its  goodness  and  sincerity,  no  more  than  a 
blind  reaching  out  for  consolation.  The  same  human 
longing  for  comfort  which  had  inspired  others  to 
resurrect  the  dead  from  slumber  they  had  so  dearly 
earned  in  order  to  hear  them  utter  platitudes  about 
heaven  through  a  tin  trumpet.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  I 
did  feel  that  there,  at  home,  Jonah  was  nearer  than 
he  had  ever  been  since  his  death.  I  recalled  how 
once  in  Poperinghe  he  had  spoken  of  this  very  thing 
—of  rowing  on  the  river  and  feeling  the  slap  of  the 
wind  in  his  face  at  the  top  of  One  Tree  Hill.  And 
remembering  that,  believed  against  myself  that  my 
uncle's  faith  was  braver  and  truer  than  my  doubt. 

I  was  so  happy  with  Martha  and  all  of  them  that  I 
dreaded  indescribably  the  thought  of  going  back.  I 
clung  to  every  second  of  that  leave  as  if  they  had  been 
precious  stones ;  going  over  them  again  in  my  mind 
at  night,  as  I  lay  in  bed,  praying  the  war  might  end 
now — at  that  very  moment — for  my  benefit,  and  dwell- 
ing afresh  on  every  little  incident  of  the  day. 
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Each  walk  through  the  village  and  into  Midford  was 
glorious  to  me,  because  I  determined  that  it  should 
be  so,  and  with  Martha  beside  me  it  was  easy  to 
believe  it.  And  the  concert  in  the  school-room,  and 
long,  peaceful  talks  with  my  uncle,  as  in  the  past,  and 
even  a  meeting  with  Luke  Brant,  now  invalided  out ; 
chiefly  because  it  showed  me  Martha  had  no  more 
than  the  merest  friendliness  towards  him. 

All  this,  and  every  other  thing  which  happened, 
meant  more  to  me  than  I  could  possibly  have  ex- 
pressed. And  they  were  doubly  treasured  because 
they  brought  back  to  me  a  certain  quiet-speeched, 
rather  kindly  boy,  who'd  never  willingly  killed  a  rabbit, 
and  to  whom  real  hatred  was  unknown.  A  boy  who 
wasn't  bloody-minded  at  all,  but  gentle  on  the  whole — 
and  his  name  was  Hugh  Saumarez. 

My  devils  were  exorcised  in  that  familiar  atmo- 
sphere ;  but  I  knew  that  as  soon  as  I  returned  they'd 
take  possession  of  me  again  with  still  and  deadly 
purpose.  And  I  should  be  lonely,  because  they  some- 
how cut  me  off  from  human  intercourse. 

Yes,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  that  Christmas,  I 
dreaded  to  go  back. 

But  as  I  ploughed  my  way  through  the  mud  after 
writing  gratefully  to  the  Editor,  I  was  moderately 
cheerful.  I  found  a  new  plot  shaping  in  my  mind, 
and  played  about  with  it  until  it  refused  to  work  out. 
I  wondered  if  those  in  authority  over  us  would  com- 
mand an  attack  on  Pozieres  that  night,  or  postpone  it 
till  the  mud  grew  less.  An  Australian  division  had 
joined  us,  and  they  were  a  fine,  tough,  hard-swearing, 
hard-fighting  lot  and  we  hoped  great  things  from  the 
glimpse  we'd  so  far  had  of  them. 
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While  I  was  thinking  this,  I  saw  before  me  on  the 
verge  of  that  quiet  road  a  figure  sitting  in  an  attitude 
of  meditation,  chin  on  hand,  back  towards  me,  clad 
in  the  familiar  slouch  hat  of  the  Cornstalk,  and  with 
three  chevrons  on  his  pale  khaki  sleeve.  But  for 
that  picturesque  uniform,  he  might  have  sat  for  the 
original  of  The  Thinker. 

He  neither  moved  nor  looked  up  as  I  came  abreast 
with  him,  though  he  must  have  seen  me,  but  as  disci- 
pline wasn't  exactly  a  strong  point  among  the  Colonials 
this  caused  me  no  surprise,  and  I  was  passing  on 
when  I  suddenly  saw  what  it  was  at  which  he  was 
looking  so  passively,  and  stopped  with  an  involuntary, 
"  Oh,  my  God  !  " 

It  was  the  body  of  a  man,  pegged  out  on  the  ground, 
with  a  small  label  on  its  breast,  and  the  sight  of  it 
made  me  feel  suddenly  and  violently  sick,  hardened 
to  horror  though  I'd  believed  myself  to  be.  I  was  angry 
with  myself,  also,  for  that  betraying  exclamation,  and 
these  two  facts— the  sickness  predominating,  made  me 
swing  round  to  hide  the  sight  of  it  from  me.  In 
doing  this  I  came  face  to  face  with  the  Australian 
sergeant,  who  was  watching  me  with  what  appeared 
to  be  half-amused  interest. 

He  wore  his  slouch  hat  well  pulled  down  over  his 
eyes  and  a  bandage  covered  one  cheek  and  half  his 
chin,  yet  in  spite  of  this  I  knew  him  at  that  first  glance 
and  was  shaken  to  my  very  depths  by  that  recognition, 
which  he  didn't  seem  to  share  in  the  slightest  degree. 

The  question  which  had  been  on  the  tip  of  my 
tongue  died  away,  and  I  could  do  nothing  better  than 
dumbly  stare  at  him.  At  once,  apparently  misunder- 
standing my  silence,  he  half  rose  and  saluted,  and  the 
smile  had  died.    His  lips  had  set. 
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That  gave  me  back  the  power  of  speech  at  least, 
thank  God,  but  all  I  could  ask  was,  "  Who  was  it  ?  " 
— and  "what  "  would  have  been  the  more  fitting  word 
— as  any  kid  might. 

"  A  German,  sir." 

"  A  German,"  I  repeated,  still  knocked  off  my 
balance  by  the  double  shock  of  discovery.  "  Then 
who's  responsible  ?  " 

"  It  tells  you  on  that  label." 

Conquering  a  shudder  of  aversion,  I  bent  closer  and 
read  in  straggling  letters,  "  Reprisals,  Jerry,  in  memory 
of  a  pal.    Four  Diggers." 

"  Rather  vague,  isn't  it,  sir,"  said  Llewellyn,  and  I 
wanted  to  say,  "  Don't  call  me,  sir,  for  heaven's  sake," 
but  conquered  the  impulse  in  time.  If  he  didn't  know 
me,  so  much  the  better.  It  would  never  do  to  arouse 
his  suspicion. 

I  answered  instead,  "  Very  vague.  Were  you  one  ?  " 
and  he  lit  a  cigarette  before  he  replied  : 

"  No,  I  wasn't.  I'm  merely  an  interested  spectator 
after  the  event,  like  you.  What  do  you  intend  to 
do  about  it  ?  " 

"  Nothing."  My  nausea  had  passed ;  except  for 
an  occasional  spasm.  I  was  ashamed  of  it,  for 
this  was  one  of  those  very  devils  on  whom  I'd 
sworn  revenge  to  the  last  man,  and  yet  the  sight 
of  his  spreadeagled  body  had  turned  me  faint  and 
ill. 

"  Nothing,"  repeated  the  Australian,  who  was  also 
Llewellyn,  thoughtfully.  "  That,  of  course,  is  the  best 
thing,  on  the  whole ;  because  you'd  never  find  the 
culprits,  even  if  you  did  report,  and  they  had  a  very 
good  reason,  however  shocking  this  may  be,  as  I  happen 
to  know.    But  coming  from  an  English  officer,  sir,  it 
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sounds  a  bit  strange.  I  thought  English  officers  always 
did  something  about  everything." 

This  was  so  wholly  and  insolently  Llewellyn,  un- 
disguised, that  I  began  to  think  he  knew  me,  after 
all.  I  felt  an  overwhelming  longing  to  put  him  to 
the  test,  so  I  replied,  "  Usually  they  do,  but  in  this 
case  I  happen  to  have  a  reason,  too.  Someone  I  cared 
a  great  deal  for  was  killed  chiefly  through  their  most 
damnable  invention,  liquid  fire." 

I  sat  down  on  the  other  end  of  the  log  which  formed 
his  seat,  thinking  to  get  a  better  view  of  him  from 
there,  without  that  too  obscuring  bandage,  but  he 
only  said  quietly,  "  Is  that  so  ?  "  and  went  on 
smoking  meditatively,  but  a  moment  or  two  later  he 
added,  "  A  friend  ?  " 

"  No,  a  cousin.  His  name  was  Jonah  Quilter.  You 
may  have  heard  of  him." 

There  was  a  silence.  Llewellyn  had  made  no  sign, 
said  nothing,  but  he  had  betrayed  himself,  neverthe- 
less, for  he  had  forgotten  to  deny  his  knowledge,  and 
one  hand,  brown  and  coarsened,  resting  on  the  log 
beside  him,  had  moved  and  clenched  a  little.  Then, 
after  a  time  he  spoke  as  if  in  deep  thought,  nodding 
his  head,  frowning. 

"  Jonah,"  he  said.  "  Jonah.  Yes,  it  would  have 
to  be  him — the  best  of  the  whole  damn'  bunch.  I 
knew  he  was  killed,  but  I  didn't  know.  .  .  .  Things 
work  out  like  that,  Hugh." 

"  I  suppose  they  do.    So  you  did  know  me?" 

"  I  knew  you  the  instant  you  turned.  I  was  saving 
your  face  until  I  found  out  if  you  wanted  to  recognize 
me.    You've  altered,  Hugh." 

"  So  have  you." 

"  But  yours  is  for  the  better."    He  stood  up  sud- 
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denly.  "  Let's  move  from  here  if  you  don't  mind. 
That  fellow  turns  my  stomach,  though  you  might  not 
think  so." 

As  he'd  been  sitting  there  before  I  came  I  cer- 
tainly hadn't  thought  so,  but  I  felt  now  from  his 
expression,  strangely  enough,  that  it  was  true.  I 
was  very  much  at  a  loss  for  what  to  say,  still  rather 
stunned  by  the  shock  of  meeting  him,  so  I  asked 
awkwardly,  "  Were  they  your  chaps  who  did  it  ?  " 

"  They  were  not,  and  are  not,  my  chaps  at  all," 
said  Llewellyn,  crushing  out  his  cigarette,  and  pull- 
ing down  his  tunic.  "  I  wouldn't  own  such  a  pack 
of  scallywags,  though  I'm  with  them  temporarily.  I 
haven't  a  regiment  at  the  moment — or  perhaps  I 
should  say,  they  haven't  any  me — because  they're 
mislaid.  Such  things  do  happen  in  war,  I  under- 
stand." 

For  all  his  casual  manner  I  gained  the  impression 
that  he  wasn't  at  ease,  any  more  than  I  was  myself ; 
and  yet  I  felt  that  he  was  glad  to  meet  me  again — 
extraordinary  though  that  may  seem.  Not  from  any- 
thing he  said,  or  from  the  coolly  impersonal  tones 
of  his  voice,  but  from  something  of  the  feeling  he 
conveyed  without  need  of  speech.  If  I  had  never  be- 
lieved it  before,  I  should  have  known  then,  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  in  his  own  strange  and  uncaring  way, 
Llewellyn  had  cared  for  me  in  spite  of  everything. 
That  nothing  he  had  done  had  been  directed  against 
me — but  had  been  committed  in  defiance  of  that  liking  ; 
by  some  evil  which  was  stronger  than  himself. 

It  was  an  odd  thing  to  be  made  aware  of  on  a  muddy 
road  in  the  middle  of  a  war,  for  those  two  people 
who  had  been  Llewellyn  and  myself  had  lived  in 
another  age  and  sphere,  and  here  we  met  again  bereft 
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of  our  original  emotions.  My  defences  were  weak 
against  him  in  this  unnatural  atmosphere.  It  distressed 
me  to  realize  that  I  too,  for  one  brief  instant  before 
I  remembered,  had  been  strangely  glad  to  see  him. 
That  I  could  have  felt  that  was  incredible  in  the  face 
of  all  which  had  occurred,  and  yet,  though  I  wouldn't 
admit  it,  I  knew  it  had  been  so. 

I  raced  again  into  stupid  speech,  trying  to  create  a 
still  more  commonplace  atmosphere.  "  Do  you  mean 
you  can't  find  your  regiment  ?  "  I  asked.  "  That 
seems  rather  extraordinary." 

"  Nevertheless,  that's  just  what  I  do  mean.  I've 
searched  for  them  night  and  day  over  a  radius  of  about 
ninety  square  miles.  I've  visited  every  battle  of  in- 
terest up  and  down  this  infernal  country,  and  so  far 
I've  drawn  a  blank  every  time.  They're  beginning  to 
know  me  as  the  Phantom  Australian  in  the  estatninets." 

"  You're  quite  sure  they're  over  here  ?  " 

"  I  was  told  they  were,"  he  shrugged.  "  They  came 
while  I  was  in  hospital  with  dysentery  and  several 
other  pleasant  things,  after  Anzac  was  evacuated — 
and  evacuated  was  the  right  word  in  my  case.  When 
I  was  fit  they  shipped  me  after  them,  to  ■  rejoin  my 
division  on  the  Western  Front.'  I  found  the  Western 
Front — but  not  the  division,  there  wasn't  a  trace  of 
them.  Naturally  enough,  at  first  I  wouldn't  believe 
it  when  they  kept  telling  me  patiently  that  nothing 
had  been  seen  of  them.  I  thought  they  were  being 
funny.  Then  they  got  sick  of  me,  and  started  to  be 
rude  about  my  troops,  so  I  left  and  began  a  hunt  on  my 
own.  And  in  the  meantime,  I  drew  no  pay  and  everyone 
else  was  happy.    After  all — what  is  a  mere  division. 

"  Haven't  you  reported  to  anyone — anyone  in 
authority,  I  mean  ?  " 
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"  Haven't  I !  Why,  I  even  wrote  to  the  Prime  Minister 
about  it,  but  he  doesn't  seem  able  to  help  me.  I  still 
write  at  intervals  and  ask  what  I'm  to  do  and  can't 
I  have  another  regiment  and  some  money,  but  nothing 
happens.  My  own  idea  is  that  the  entire  division  was 
wiped  out  in  some  mild  little  scrap  they  wouldn't  bother 
to  report,  or  alternatively,  they  were  sunk  on  the 
way  over,  or  went  to  Salonika  instead.  When  I  grew 
too  lonely  I  used  to  wander  into  billets  or  trenches 
where  some  gang  I  liked  the  look  of  was  in  residence 
and  stay  until  I  was  booted  out.  Twice  I  was  nearly 
arrested  for  desertion,  but  that  all  adds  zest  to  life. 
And  now  they've  attached  me  to  this  crew  for  a  time." 

I  suggested  that  it  was  rather  ridiculous,  being  at  a 
standstill  for  words  in  the  face  of  this  preposterous 
story,  which  seemed  somehow  to  carry  the  stamp  of 
truth,  and  Llewellyn  agreed,  adding  that  it  wasn't 
what  he'd  have  called  it  himself.  "  Not  when  I  might 
have  been  shot  at  any  moment ;  no,  I  should  choose 
a  stronger  word.  Luckily,  I'd  my  papers  to  back 
me  up,  though.  My  regiment  has  a  beautiful  furry 
animal  on  its  hat,  as  you  may  have  observed.  The 
others  haven't." 

He  took  off  his  slouch  hat  to  show  me,  and  I  saw  a 
thick  white  streak  across  his  black  hair,  giving  a  most 
peculiar  effect.  He  smiled  thinly  when  he  saw  the 
direction  of  my  glance. 

"  Only  a  bullet  memento,  Hugh.  It  ought  to  have 
gone  through  my  brain,  but  unfortunately,  it  didn't. 
Looks  rather  nice,  don't  you  think  ?  " 

But  his  eyes  held  no  smile.  It  was  them  I  noticed 
more  than  all  the  other  changes  in  his  face — the  thinner 
cheeks,  the  deep  lines  round  his  mouth  and  across 
his  forehead,  the  indefinable  roughening  of  his  features. 
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He  was  burnt  almost  to  a  coffee  brown,  and  against 
it  his  eyes  were  as  vividly  blue  as  ever,  but  now  their 
vividness  was  of  colour  only ;  there  was  no  light  in 
them.  They  were  immensely  tired  and  immensely 
old — they  were  such  eyes  as  one  could  imagine  the 
Wandering  Jew  possessed ;  and  because  I  had  once 
loved  him,  they  hurt  me. 

He  seemed  to  know  this,  for  he  quickly  turned 
them  away  from  mine.  We  had  come  to  the  cross- 
roads now,  one  way  leading  back  to  my  camp,  the 
other  towards  Ovillers  itself,  in  which  direction  he 
apparently  meant  to  go.  I  hesitated  for  a  moment,  a 
dull  ache  in  my  consciousness  beginning  to  make  itself 
felt.  I  knew  I  ought  still  to  hate  him  as  strongly 
and  bitterly  for  the  past  as  ever,  but  the  newer  hate 
which  had  possessed  my  mind  for  so  many  months 
had  taken  the  edge  away.  Seeing  him  again,  I  knew 
how  much  he  had  been  to  me,  would  be  to  me  now, 
in  spite  of  all,  if  I  didn't  guard  myself,  and  I  meant 
in  fear  of  my  own  weakness  and  loneliness  to  say  good- 
bye. Never  to  see  him  again.  But  instead  I  heard 
my  voice  saying,  "  Would  you  care  to  come  back, 
Llewellyn,  for  an  hour  or  two  ?  I  think  my  batman 
can  find  us  a  meal,"  and  heard  him  answer  quietly : 

"  Are  you  quite  sure,  Hugh  ?  " 

And  because  my  need  for  someone  I  knew  and  could 
talk  to  had  grown  more  desperate  even  than  I  had 
realized  in  all  those  months  alone,  without  a  friend,  I 
found  myself  replying,  "  Yes,  quite  sure." 
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THAT  talk  with  Llewellyn  was  my  prelude  to 
battle,  for  the  promised  attack  on  the  village 
of  Pozieres  was  attempted  successfully,  in  spite  of  the 
clogging  mud,  that  same  night. 

I  have  always  been  glad  that  it  was  successful  for 
some  reason  ;  why,  I  scarcely  know.  Perhaps  because 
the  taste  of  victory  is  sweet  to  the  warrior,  and  too 
many  lives  I  knew  had  been  lost  in  desperate  ventures 
and  vain  attempts,  and  I  would  rather  make  my  bow 
on  a  note  of  advance  than  on  one  of  retreat. 

It  was  really  the  Australians'  night,  for  theirs  was 
the  bigger  part ;  but  to  our  men  lay  the  credit  for 
the  captured  lines  of  trenches  beyond  the  village  to 
their  right,  and  between  them  equally  must  be  divided 
the  praise  for  courage  and  resourcefulness. 

For  my  share,  slight  though  it  was,  I  can  only  say 
that  I  went  into  it  curiously  calmed  and  strengthened 
by  my  meeting  with  the  man  whom  I  had  tried  for 
three  years  to  hate  for  a  great  wrong,  and  as  we  went 
forward  over  the  ground  towards  the  one-time  orchards 
and  gardens  of  Pozieres,  through  an  enfilading  fire  from 
the  German  lines  that  were  soon  to  be  our  own  I 
carried  with  me  a  vivid  memory  of  his  face  and  voice  ; 
of  his  reckless  pleasure  in  the  war,  his  hatred  of  defeat, 
and  his  long  silence  after  we  had  spoken  again  of 
Jonah. 

The  telling  of  it  had  soothed  me,  after  the  festering 
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secrecy  of  months.  I  discovered  myself  trying  to 
explain  to  him  how  deeply  it  had  affected  me,  turning 
me  into  a  killing  machine  ;  and  feeling  very  much,  as  I 
did  so,  like  the  snub-nosed  small  boy  who  had  sat 
beside  him  in  the  sleepy  fields  of  Somerset.  Except 
when,  happening  to  glance  up,  I  would  see  before  me 
the  gaunter,  older  stranger  he  had  become,  and  then 
illusion  would  fade  away  before  reality. 

I  have  never  been  much  of  a  believer  in  coincidence, 
and  therefore  I'm  sure  that  something  infinitely 
stronger  was  behind  our  meeting,  drawing  us  together 
on  that  road  out  of  all  the  immeasurable  distances  of 
war  which  lay  around  us.  If  I  had  never  tried  to 
be  a  fatalist  I  should  have  become  one  then,  I  think. 

We  talked  of  many  things,  but  never  of  the  past. 
That  was  a  closed  subject.  He  told  me  of  his  life  in 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  ;  drifting  from  sheep  farm 
to  sheep  farm,  and  city  to  city,  sometimes  hard  up, 
sometimes  with  plenty  of  money  in  his  pockets.  Of 
a  ranch  near  the  abandoned  mining  town  of  Charters 
Towers,  where  he'd  gone  down  with  sun-stroke  and 
been  taken  off  in  a  wagon  to  hospital,  miles  distant, 
and  how,  in  a  flooded  river,  he'd  floated  helplessly  out 
of  the  wagon  unseen,  knowing  quite  well  he  was 
being  carried  away,  but  unable  to  lift  a  hand  to  aid 
himself  or  call  attention  to  his  plight. 

Of  his  friendship  with  an  aboriginal  named  Jubilee, 
and  their  narrow  escape  from  death  in  a  disused  mine 
which  started  to  cave  in  while  they  were  down  it, 
searching  for  silver ;  and  of  how  his  strength  had  bolstered 
up  the  rotting  props  until,  after  many  failures  the  black 
had  succeeded  in  scrambling  out  and  throwing  down 
ropes.  Of  buying  a  horse  for  three  pounds  and  then 
finding  it  had  been  stolen,  and  only  escaping  an  ugly 
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charge  of  horse-stealing  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth.  Of 
acting  as  Jackaroo  on  a  farm  where  the  owner  was 
a  direct  descendant  of  a  notorious  bushranger,  and 
having  a  fist-fight  with  him  over  an  ill-used  dog — and 
soundly  thrashing  him. 

But  of  the  many  leaner  times  he  didn't  speak. 
They  spoke  for  themselves  ;  they  were  written  on  his 
face. 

It  was  not  until  he  stood  up  to  go  that  a  flash  of  the 
old  Llewellyn  showed  itself.  For  he  turned  to  me  then 
with  a  sudden,  familiar  glint  in  his  blue  eyes. 

"  If  you  and  I  had  only  met  before,  Hugh,"  he 
said,  "  and  things  had  been  different,  what  a  great 
game  we  might  have  played  together  in  this  dull  old 
war  !  "■ 

It  was  that  typical  remark  which  remained  with  me 
through  the  rest  of  the  day  and  into  the  fighting  dark- 
ness, for  it  was  true.  What  a  great  game  Llewellyn 
and  I  might  have  played  in  that  dull  old  war — he 
with  his  natural  aptitude  for  it,  and  I  with  my 
thirst  for  retribution.  It  would  have  been  an  ideal 
combination. 

The  part  my  bombers  and  I  were  to  play  in  the 
battle  of  Pozieres  had  been  settled  previously.  As  soon 
as  the  attack  was  signalled,  we  were  to  push  on  through 
the  orchard  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village  which  was 
known  to  be  well  and  strongly  entrenched,  and  en- 
deavour to  creep  up  behind  the  enemy  in  a  rear  action, 
while  the  Australians  were  advancing  from  the  front. 
In  this  manner,  we  hoped  to  drive  the  occupants  out 
into  the  Colonials'  lovingly  waiting  arms.  For  this 
attack  we  were  to  rely  mainly  on  our  natural  weapon, 
bombs,  but  bayonets  might  later  play  a  pretty  part  as 
well. 
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It  was  a  warm  night ;  damp,  fairly  dark,  inclined 
towards  rain  and  heavy  going  under  foot.  The  dark- 
ness, however,  would  soon  be  dispelled  when  the  fire- 
works began  to  go  up,  and  in  the  meantime  it  was 
useful  to  us  ;  for  Jerry  was  very  much  on  the  alert,  as 
grimly  determined  to  hold  the  village  as  we  were  to 
take  it. 

Just  on  midnight,  the  signal  was  given,  and  while 
the  Australians  were  supposed  to  be — and,  we  hoped, 
were— advancing  over  the  shallow  trenches  which 
barred  the  front  door  to  Pozieres,  we  made  our  way 
cautiously  to  the  back  entrance  assigned  to  us — per- 
haps side  would  be  the  more  correct  word — slipping 
across  ruined  fields,  and  through  the  entrenched 
"orchard"  where  apples  would  have  hung,  rich 
and  sweet-flavoured,  in  days  of  peace,  but  where  now 
the  only  fruit  would  soon  be  death. 

We  had  hoped  to  make  it  a  surprise  visit,  but  unfor- 
tunately this  failed.  In  the  distance  as  we  moved  up 
the  sky  was  alight  with  rockets  and  the  air  filled  with 
the  crash  of  shrapnel,  welcoming  the  callers  in  that 
direction.  And  as  we  reached  the  fringe  of  the  orchard 
it  came  our  way  as  well ;  breaking  over  us  in  a  wave  of 
fury  which  only  spurred  us  on. 

Immediately,  we  began  to  run,  dodging  among  the 
tree-stumps,  slipping  and  struggling  through  the  mud 
— knee  deep  in  places  ;  and  as  we  ran  I  had  the  sudden, 
peculiar  sensation  that  I  was  far  ahead  of  everyone, 
running  alone — even  as  I'd  been  inwardly  alone  for  so 
long — on  my  last  journey  of  vengeance  ;  and  that, 
alone,  it  would  be  my  bomb  which  drove  them  out. 
It  was  an  insane  feeling,  devoid  alike  of  reason  or 
conceit,  and  I  have  no  explanation  of  it ;  but  I  know  it 
was  vivid  enough  while  it  endured,  and  that  it  remained 
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with  me  until  the  first  bombs  burst  and  we  were  on 
them.    Then  I  was  normal  again. 

After  that  the  events  of  the  next  fifteen  minutes  or 
so  were  rather  blurred,  for  they  were  like  a  confused 
and  crazy  hunt,  with  Jerry  as  our  unwilling  fox,  and 
we  as  the  yelling  pack  of  hounds  on  his  heels.  We 
bombed  them  from  their  trenches— those  who  were 
left  to  run — back  on  the  village  from  the  west,  with 
bayonets  to  speed  their  lagging  heels.  Into  a  street 
we  raced,  mingling  in  wild  disorder  with  a  party  of 
Australians  who  came  from  the  right  driving  a  rabble 
before  them ;  and  the  whole  lot  of  us,  so  it  seemed, 
swept  on  in  one  tangled  mass  through  cottages  and 
gardens  and  into  another  orchard,  losing  all  knowledge 
of  where  we  were,  or  why  we  were  there,  and  where  we 
were  going,  and  carried  like  leaves  before  a  gale  by  the 
force  of  our  own  mad  rush. 

I  never  saw  the  finish  of  that  race.  For  me  it  ended 
in  the  second  orchard.  Nor  shall  I  ever  quite  know 
what  it  was  that  put  me  out  of  it  among  all  the  many 
things  which  flew  and  burst  about  us.  All  I  do  know 
is  that  as  we  leapt  through  a  broken  hedge,  something 
seemed  to  strike  me  back.  It  was  like  an  immense  iron 
fist  crashing  above  my  eyes,  so  that  I  reeled  and 
staggered  into  the  oncoming  waves  of  those  behind 
me,  and  was  caught  by  them,  and  thrown  aside,  un- 
seen, to  go  down  on  the  soggy  ground  and  be  trampled 
there. 

Some  blind  instinct  of  preservation  got  me  up  again. 
I  remember  staggering  without  direction  a  few  yards, 
an  arm  across  my  face,  and  running  into  what  must 
have  been  a  tree,  and  again  falling;  and  crawling 
another  blind  yard  or  two  on  hands  and  knees.  And 
so  great  was  my  agony  that  I  writhed  over  and  lay 
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clutching  at  the  grass,  pressing  my  lips  against  the 
earth  to  stifle  the  screams  which  tore  my  throat,  until 
a  sort  of  oblivion  came  over  me. 

I  had  passed  out  to  darkness,  where  the  showering 
light  of  shells  and  rockets  had  been  suddenly  quenched 
as  if  a  giant  had  blown  them  out,  but  there  had  been 
noise  and  shouting  all  about  me.  I  came  back  to 
greater  darkness,  and  with  it  to  silence,  except  for  a 
distant  groan. 

Water  was  dripping  down  on  me  from  somewhere, 
and  I  was  lying  on  my  side.  I  made  no  effort  to  move 
at  first,  because  movement  seemed  to  be  beyond  my 
strength.  I  felt  heavy,  as  if  the  oozy  ground  was 
holding  me  and  I  was  slowly  sinking  into  it ;  and  the 
darkness  was  like  a  great  weight  on  my  eyes. 

It  was  that  which  aroused  me.  A  sort  of  panic 
followed  my  first  languor,  and  I  tried  to  lift  myself  and 
push  the  night  away,  but  the  movement  cost  me  such 
intense  pain  that  I  knew  I  must  be  wounded  in  the 
body  as  well— though  when  that  had  happened  I 
couldn't  recall.  It  seemed  of  no  importance,  anyhow, 
but  the  weight  of  the  darkness  did,  and  I  lay  and 
brushed  impotently  at  it  with  my  weak  hands  until  I 
grew  exhausted  and  lay  still  again. 

My  mouth  was  parched,  and  my  head  blazing  in  one 
vast  furnace  of  heat  and  suffering.  I  felt  the  slow  drip, 
drip  of  that  invisible  rain  on  my  face  and  lips,  and  I 
licked  at  it  with  my  dry  tongue  as  an  animal  licks  at  a 
tap. 

One  by  one  my  wires  were  going  down  before  the 
grim  advance  of  anguish,  until  they  cut  me  off  from  life. 
I  believe  I  tried  to  call,  but  the  noise  was  only  a 
whimper.  I  believe  I  made  a  last  despairing  effort  to 
lift  myself  from  the  mud,  and  found  my  body  paralysed 
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with  weakness.  I  thought  dimly,  "  This  must  be 
death,"  and  was  indifferent  to  everything  but  my 
loneliness,  now  that  it  had  really  come.  And  then 
from  out  of  that  murdering  silence,  a  voice  spoke 
huskily,  almost  in  my  ear. 
"  Hugh,  is  it  you  ?  " 

I  thought,  in  that  dim  portion  of  my  brain  which 
could  still  think,  that  it  was  Jonah,  and  that  I  was 
dreaming.  But  a  hand,  unmistakably  human,  passed 
over  my  face,  and  the  voice  spoke  again. 

"  Hugh — it's  me  .  .  .  Llewellyn/' 

Yet  it  wasn't  like  Llewellyn's  voice  ;  it  was  quieter, 
slower,  strangely  weak.  I  strained  to  pierce  the  dark- 
ness and  see  him,  but  it  was  too  dense.  I  whispered 
"  Water,"  because  the  need  for  it  was  torturing  me  so, 
and  a  moment  later  a  flask  was  at  my  lips  and  I  was 
gulping  it  down. 

I  wanted  to  ask  him  how  he'd  found  me,  but  the 
strength  to  form  a  question  of  any  length  had  gone, 
so  all  I  murmured  was  his  name,  and  after  it  "  Where  ?  " 

"  Here,  beside  you.    Can't  you  see  me  ?  " 

"  Too  dark,"  I  said. 

He  didn't  reply  for  a  moment.  I  felt  him  move  and 
sigh.  I  said,  suddenly  and  unaccountably  afraid,  "  It 
is  dark  .  .  .  isn't  it  ?  "  framing  the  words  with  care 
because  they  weighed  so  much,  and  he  answered  in  that 
voice  I  scarcely  knew  because  my  ears  were  blurred, 
or  it  was  different,  "  Yes,  very  dark  ;  but  it  will  pass." 

And  afterwards,  he  asked  me  where  I'd  been  hit,  and 
I  tried  to  tell  him  with  my  stumbling  thoughts  and 
tongue,  conscious  all  the  while  that  there  was  some- 
thing else  I  couldn't  remember — something  it  made  me 
tremble  even  to  attempt  to  recall  with  my  shell- 
shocked  mind  so  that  he  felt  me  shaking  and  said, 
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"  Go  easy,  Hugh,"  adding  later,  "  I'd  take  you  in  if 
I  could,  but  they  .  .  .  got  me  as  it  happens,  just  after 
they  got  you.  .  .  .  That's  why  I  took  so  long  to  find 
you." 

"  Much  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No.  Not  much.  God  !  What  a  detonation  !  " 
For  a  crumbling  shock  which  jarred  the  earth  until 
it  seemed  to  split  apart  had  broken  the  night's  silence. 

"  From  the  village,"  murmured  Llewellyn,  "  some- 
thing— gone  up  too  late." 

But  for  me  that  crash  had  been  too  soon.  For  when 
it  passed  and  the  ground  had  ceased  to  sway,  the 
knowledge  which  had  mercifully  eluded  me — which  had 
shaken  me  with  its  half-remembered  fear — was  there  in 
my  consciousness,  and  I  said  quite  coherently,  "I'm 
blind,  Llewellyn." 

He  made  no  attempt  to  soothe  me  with  a  lie,  but  the 
very  calmness  of  his  acceptance  strengthened  me,  as 
if  his  own  great  lack  of  fear  was  in  that  truth.  "  Yes, 
I  was  afraid  you  were.  But  I  think  it  may  be  only 
temporary.  Some  blow  to  the  optic  nerve  which  will 
wear  off." 

"  But  it  may  not."  I  felt  dull,  lifeless,  too  broken, 
almost,  to  care  as  yet,  though  a  sharper  agony  was 
stirring  deep  down  in  me.  "  I  may  be  blind  always. 
I  hope  I'm  dying." 

"  And  I  don't  hope  or  think  you  are,  Hugh,  and  one 
day  you  may  not  hope  it.  If  it  was  me,  I'd  say,  '  Yes, 
death,'  because  there'd  be  nothing  for  me,  but  you're 
very  different." 

"  I'm  not.  I  can't  face  it.  .  .  .  I  can't  face  it,  I 
tell  you.    This  is  the  end  of  everything." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  his  voice  was  curiously  far  away, 
but  rude  enough  to  stir  me  through  my  misery,  "  it's 
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merely  the  beginning  of  something  entirely  new  and 
horrible,  and  being  yourself,  you'll  eventually  become 
smug  and  rather  like  it,  I  haven't  any  doubt."  He 
shivered  suddenly.  "I'm  cold  .  .  .  this  blasted 
country  .  .  ." 

"  Smug,"  I  repeated,  because  the  word  had  cut  me. 

"  Yes,  smug.  Not  now,  young  Hughie,  but — you 
will  be — in  a  hundred  years'  time  ...  all  afflicted 
people  are,  aren't  they  ?  Oh,  Lord,  what  rubbish  I'm 
talking.  .  .  .  No,  you're  not  smug,  but  you're  not  fit 
to  die — you'd  make  a  mess  of  it.  And  the  darkness 
will  pass — remember." 

And  after  another  pause,  he  went  on,  "  Now  that 
you  can  grasp,  more  or  less,  what  I'm  saying,  there's 
something  else.  I  tried  to  tell  you  this  afternoon,  and 
didn't.  It's  not  an  explanation  or  an  apology — those 
are  futile  when  a  thing  is  done  ;  but  I  wanted  to  say 
this  :  that  if  I  could  feel  sorry  for  anything  in  my  life, 
Hugh,  it  would  be  for  what  happened — then,  because 
it  hurt  you.    Can  you  understand  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  don't  speak  of  it." 

"  I  had  to,  for  a  reason.  We  may  not  meet  again 
when  this  interlude  is  over  and  they  take  us  away. 
That  talk  to-day  wouldn't  have  been  possible  under 
other  conditions — would  never  be  possible  again.  We 
could  never  be  friends  any  more." 

"  Not  friends,  but  "    I  scarcely  knew  what  I 

meant  to  say  for  the  weight  of  words  was  leaden  again, 
and  a  cloud  was  falling  on  my  senses  through  which  I 
had  to  struggle  even  to  hear,  so  that  the  very  effort  of 
hearing  and  thinking  was  pain. 

"  But  you  never  forgot  me."  And  now  his  voice  was 
so  far  from  me  that  it  was  no  more  than  a  whisper,  but 
there  was  a  note  of  insistence  that  sounded  almost 
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like  appeal,  that  would  have  been  appeal  in  anyone  but 
he.    I  couldn't  disregard  it,  even  though  I  wanted  to. 

"  Never  forgot  you,"  I  muttered  through  half -shut 
lips. 

And  what  seemed  a  very  long  time  afterwards  he 
said  from  an  immeasurable  distance,  "  And  .  .  .  never 
really  hated  me,  either,  Hugh  ..." 

But  that  time  it  asked  no  question,  and  I  made 
no  useless  effort  to  reply. 

Of  all  that  had  passed  before  those  others  were  there 
Working  over  me,  I  shall  never  know  ;  for  there  was  no 
day  or  night  for  me  any  longer.  It  may  have  been 
hours  or  only  a  very  brief  time,  but  I  think  it  must  have 
been  at  least  broad  daylight  then. 

My  first  conscious  thought  was  of  the  one  who  had 
been  with  me,  and  I  said  very  feebly,  "  Llewellyn." 

They  were  surprised  to  hear  me  speak  to  them,  I 
thought — and  I  was  told  afterwards  that  my  case  had 
been  put  down  partly  as  one  of  severe  concussion — for 
somebody  muttered  something,  and  after  that  a  strange 
voice  answered,  "  Who  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  Llewellyn,"  I  repeated,  wanting  to  be  very  clear. 
"■  Where  is  he  ?  " 

•'  Oh,  he's  fine,"  said  the  strange  voice  with  a  false 
and  would-be  soothing  heartiness  ;  "  we'll  see  about 
him  later  on." 

I  knew  they  must  think  I  was  wandering,  and  tried 
desperately  hard  to  make  them  realize  I  was  sane. 
"  He  was  here,"  I  said,  very  distinctly,  "  beside  me ; 
wounded."    And  there  was  another  pause. 

"Well,  that's  as  it  may  be,  sir,"  replied  the  strange 
voice  at  length,  as  sure  hands  passed  over  my  body 
and  made  me  involuntarily  groan.    "  I  dunno  who 
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Llewellyn  is,  but  he's  not  here  now.  There  isn't  a  soul 
within  twenty  foot  and  more." 

"  Not  unless/'  it  added  casually,  some  seconds  later, 
"  not  unless  you  should  happen  to  count  as  someone  a 
dead  Australian." 
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SO  the  peace  which  is  England  became  my  inheritance 
again.    And  the  loveliness  which  is  England  be- 
came my  memory. 

For  in  one  thing  at  least  Llewellyn  was  mistaken— 
the  tangible  darkness  was  not  to  pass  ;  and  now  my 
world  is  built  about  that  territory  which  a  greater  man, 
himself  sightless,  has  named  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Blind.  In  that  kingdom  I  was  to  learn  to  live  again, 
and  to  find  in  its  security  a  happiness  all  the  deeper 
that  I  had  to  come  to  it  by  so  rough  a  road. 

But  it  was  not  easy  to  begin  with.  There  were  hours 
and  days  and  even  weeks  then  when  the  blackness  on 
my  soul  was  darker  than  all  the  blackness  before  my 
eyes  ;  when  I  still  longed  for  escape,  and  would  have 
bought  it  at  any  price  had  a  seller  come  to  my  bedside  ; 
when  the  heavy  burden  of  living  seemed  too  great  a 
weight  to  bear,  and  the  very  sound  of  a  human  voice 
could  make  me  shrink  until  I  was  driven  nearly  to 
madness  by  the  thought  of  my  utter  dependence  on 
those  voices  for  everything,  and  the  patronage  and 
impatience  I  often  believed  I  heard. 

There  was  one  nurse  who  always  addressed  me 
skittishly  in  the  plural,  as  if,  being  blind,  I'd  lost  my 
identity  and  become  merely  a  fragment  of  herself  ;  and 
her  daily  greeting  of,  "  Well,  are  we  cheerier  this 
morning  ?  "  made  me  grit  my  teeth  in  impotent  fury 
and  swear.    If  she'd  only  known  how  near  she  was 
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many  times  to  having  a  pillow  hurled  at  her  foolish 
head  she  might  have  kept  away;  though  on  second 
thoughts  I  imagine  she'd  simply  have  said,  "  Ah,  we're 
naughty  this  morning,  aren't  we  !  "  and  then  almost 
anything  could  have  occurred.  I  should  probably 
have  been  the  first  blind  man  to  be  hanged. 

Then,  very  gradually,  while  the  actual  darkness 
remained  unchanged,  the  darkness  which  was  on  my 
life  began  to  lift  a  little — slowly  enough  in  the  begin- 
ning, but  quite  definitely  once  the  first  few  halting 
starts  had  been  made.  A  new  influence  had  come  into 
my  existence,  bringing  with  it  the  hope  of  an  ultimate 
measure  of  independence  beyond  anything  I'd  dreamt 
was  possible.  A  hand  which  was  kind  without  pity, 
and  wise  without  condescension,  was  reached  out  to 
mine,  and  as  I  gripped  it  in  silent  gratitude  the  courage 
to  live  and  build  again  came  seeping  back. 

That  high  level  of  hope  wasn't  always  maintained  ; 
it  was  impossible  that  it  should  be.  Often  I  still 
despaired,  but  now  the  tide  never  receded  quite  as  far 
as  it  came  in,  and  in  the  end  I  set  my  feet  at  last  upon 
firm  ground.  I  ceased  to  see  myself  as  nothing  better 
than  a  stricken  animal,  relying  upon  others  for  even  the 
most  primitive  of  his  daily  needs,  but  as  a  man  ;  and 
once  that  vision  was  set  before  me,  half  the  struggle 
was  already  won. 

The  first  real  ray  of  light,  funny  though  it  may  seem 
to  those  who  have  never  known  the  dark  eternity  of 
blindness,  was  my  Braille  watch.  How  I  loved  it ! 
That  watch  held  more  joys  for  me  than  any  toy  can 
ever  have  done  for  a  baby.  I  told  the  time  on  it  every 
few  minutes  of  the  day  and  night,  lying  there  sleepless, 
and  it  was  a  companion  and  a  friend,  piercing  my  dark- 
ness with  its  raised  figures  and  busy  hands  ;  making  me 
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in  that  one  respect  at  least,  I  thought,  the  equal  of 
other  people.  I  used  to  wait  hopefully  for  someone 
to  say,  "  I  wonder  what  the  time  is  ?  "  so  that  I  could 
tell  them,  and  have  since  realized  that  they  wanted  to 
know  it  with  suspicious  frequency. 

And  when  I  was  taken  from  my  solitary  state  among 
the  seeing  to  a  ward  in  another  hospital,  where  there 
were  three  others  as  blind  as  myself,  and  from  there, 
eventually,  to  a  hostel  for  officers  attached  to  St. 
Dunstan's,  I  came  at  last  to  a  world  that  I  knew. 

Things  started  to  become  more  normal ;  sometimes 
they  were  even  funny,  such  as  Nancy  arriving  in  her 
usual  state  of  flurry,  with  an  armful  of  illustrated 
magazines,  "  To  keep  us  amused,"  and  the  tiresome 
bore  who  asked,  "  My  poor  boy,  you  were  hit  in  the 
eyes,  I  suppose  ?  "  which  called  for,  and  got,  the 
obvious  and  rude  response,  "  No,  in  the  tail,  but  it 
struck  upwards."  I  actually  found  it  was  possible  to  be 
amused  by  Charles,  when  he  came  along,  all  red  tabs 
and  importance,  to  patronize  me.  I  couldn't  see  him, 
but  I  saw  him  nevertheless,  and  the  picture  made  me 
smile  because  it  was  so  typical.  He  went  away  rather 
disgusted,  I'm  afraid,  by  my  cheerfulness,  which  I 
overdid  for  his  particular  benefit. 

I  learnt  to  laugh  when  I  fell  over  things  and  hurt 
myself  trying  to  walk,  where  previously  I'd  been  in- 
clined to  regard  this  as  an  extra  kick  Providence  kept 
in  store  for  my  special  misery,  and  having  got  up,  was 
taught  by  the  example  of  others  to  try  again  until  I 
became  an  excellent  walker. 

I  learnt  to  swim,  and  ride,  and  row,  to  read  and 
write,  and  even  to  cycle — all  of  which  I'd  done  as 
naturally  as  breathing  most  of  my  life,  and  now  redis- 
covered after  tremendous  toil.    I  learnt  to  type  again 
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and  to  build  for  my  own  amusement,  after  work  was 
done,  beautiful  chicken-houses  with  little  doors  which 
slid  up  and  down  for  the  chicken's  delight,  just  as  I'd 
built  them  as  a  kid,  and  with  far  more  pleasure,  I'm 
sure,  because  now  each  board  I  hammered  into  place — 
usually  on  my  thumb — was  a  further  milestone  in  my 
triumph  over  adversity. 

And  yet  another  thing  I  learnt  was  the  appalling 
duplicity  of  those  with  sight  towards  the  sightless — a 
fact  brought  home  to  me  by  Stephen,  of  all  people, 
whose  honesty  of  purpose  I'd  always  regarded  as  some- 
thing quite  astonishing. 

It  was  late  in  1917  by  now,  and  Stephen  had  been 
sent  home  with  such  a  number  of  bits  of  shrapnel  in 
him,  through  too  great  enthusiasm  for  his  duty  to  the 
troops  over  which  he  was  spiritual  adviser,  that  it  was 
very  doubtful  if  the  doctors  would  allow  him  to  return, 
so  as  soon  as  he  could  walk  about  he  insisted  on  acting 
as  my  secretary,  for  which  I  was  sincerely  grateful. 

About  the  time  he  arrived  a  nasty  little  problem  had 
begun  to  rear  its  head  and  make  grimaces  at  me, 
demanding  to  be  met,  however  much  I  tried  to  dis- 
regard it ;  and  it  was  made  still  more  insistent  by 
the  fact  that  Martha  was  coming  to  London  shortly  to 
work  in  a  government  ofhce.  When  once  the  first 
excitement  and  happiness  this  news  brought  wore  off 
sufficiently  for  me  to  think,  the  problem  of  the  future 
for  her,  and  for  myself,  grew  very  acute  indeed. 

For  by  then  I  knew  I  should  never  see  again  ;  and  if 
Martha  still  cared  for  me  a  little,  as  she  once  had,  she 
might  continue  to  believe  I  wanted  her — as  I  did — and 
forget  what  a  useless  specimen  I'd  become.  And  even 
if  she  no  longer  really  cared,  her  fine  sense  of  loyalty 
would  make  her  stand  all  the  more  eagerly  by  an 
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afflicted  man,  letting  every  opportunity  for  a  happy 
and  successful  marriage  pass  through  that  regard. 
This  state  of  affairs  had  obviously  to  be  stopped. 

So  I  confided  in  Stephen — having  no  one  else  ;  and 
he  dashed  my  last  hopes  by  agreeing  at  once,  without 
even  a  show  of  argument,  that  I  must  write  to  Martha 
and  explain  my  change  of  heart ;  he  put  it  like  that, 
damn  him,  and  I  longed  desperately  to  shout,  "  It's 
not  my  change  of  heart,  you  ass  ;  it's  what  I  have  to 
do,  because  it's  always  known  as  the  '  right  thing/  " 
and  I  felt  that  at  least  he  might  have  saved  my  pride 
a  trifle  by  pretending  to  argue  the  point,  rather  than  let 
me  see  so  clearly  what  an  impossible  proposition  I'd 
become,  even  in  his  sight. 

He  then  added  that  I'd  already  left  it  much  too  long, 
which  I  silently  admitted  was  quite  correct ;  not  bother- 
ing to  explain  in  the  hurt  he'd  given  me  that  I'd  been 
vainly  clinging  all  along  to  the  dream  that  some  day  I 
might  see  again.  I  thought  that  Stephen,  with  all  his 
good  qualities,  wouldn't  have  understood. 

At  that  time  I  couldn't  write,  and  he  dismissed  my 
suggestion  that  I  should  try  to  type  the  letter  by 
saying  it  would  be  full  of  mistakes — which  was  true  of 
those  days  when  I'd  barely  begun  to  play  with  a  type- 
writer, and  when  five  or  six  readable  lines  were  a 
painful  day's  work,  though  I  thought  it  was  rather 
unnecessary  of  him  to  tell  me  so.  It  would  be  quite  an 
ordinary,  impersonal  letter,  said  Stephen — I  wondered 
what  he'd  say  if  he  knew  how  little  my  unspoken 
thoughts  to  her,  each  time  he  wrote  for  me,  had 
merited  that  foolish  word — and  it  must  obviously  be  a 
letter,  because  if  I  waited  until  she  arrived  in  Town  I 
couldn't  suddenly  start  expressing  my  desire  to  be  a 
bachelor  in  the  middle  of  a  conversation  about  some- 
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thing  else,  and  would  probably  never  find  courage 
enough  to  lead  up  to  it  anyway,  even  if  she  didn't  take 
it  almost  for  granted  that  we  were  engaged. 

No,  it  must  be  a  letter,  dictated  by  me,  and  written, 
as  usual,  by  Stephen  himself.  It  was  not  nice  for 
either  of  us,  he  said,  or  pleasant  for  Martha,  but  we  must 
do  our  best.  We  did,  and  after  three  hours  of  con- 
centrated thought  produced  a  masterpiece  of  fiction, 
in  which  I — through  Stephen — positively  wallowed  in 
the  delights  of  bachelorhood. 

I  forget  now  how  we  introduced  the  subject,  but  we 
did  it  delicately  and  without  any  obvious  straining 
after  a  point,  I'm  sure.  Stephen,  I  remember,  de- 
scribed that  bit  as  subtle,  a  word  very  much  in  favour 
with  him  just  then,  though  I  thought  it  was  rather  too 
involved ;  and  the  whole  struck  us  as  more  than 
sufficient  to  make  a  girl  with  far  less  brains  than  Martha 
see  at  once  that  the  bare  idea  of  marriage  was  repulsive 
to  me,  and  that  was  the  main  thing. 

He  kindly  allowed  me  to  stick  down  the  flap  and 
stamp  the  beastly  thing  with  my  own  hands,  and  when 
it  had  gone  with  him  on  its  way  to  the  post,  and  beyond 
all  hope  of  recall,  I  went  to  my  room  and  gave  myself 
up  to  some  of  the  blackest  moments  I'd  ever  known, 
even  in  those  bad  early  days  which  were  past.  I  regret 
to  say  I  didn't  feel  in  the  least  noble,  only  full  of 
pity  for  myself,  and  quite  unreasonably  angry  with 
Stephen. 

I  called  myself  a  fool  for  refusing  something  which 
might  still  have  been  mine  in  all  its  sweetness. 
I  think  I  fully  understood  then,  at  that  instant  when 
she  was  lost  to  me,  irreparably,  how  deeply  I  loved 
her ;  not  only  for  her  kindness  and  wisdom  and 
courage,  and  her  likeness  to  Jonah,  but  for  her  own 
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dear  self.  Life,  with  all  its  handicaps,  might  have 
been  a  thing  of  wonderful  happiness  for  me,  and  now 
it  was  ended,  because  I'd  been  doing  my  best  to  act 
in  accordance  with  tradition. 

"  If  only  Jonah  had  been  here,"  I  thought,  "  this 
would  never  have  happened.  He'd  have  laughed  me 
out  of  it ;  "  and  thinking  of  him,  grew  more  depressed 
than  ever,  for  with  his  brave  and  cheerful  memory 
came  back  the  whole  great  legion  of  my  ghosts. 

So  I  went  to  bed,  and  having  bathed  and  cleaned  my 
teeth  and  got  into  my  pyjamas  almost  unaided,  sat  for 
a  while  in  thought  still,  passing  my  sensitive  fingers 
across  my  face  to  prove,  as  I'd  needlessly  done  a  score 
of  times  before,  that  it  wasn't  scarred;  feeling  the 
closed  lids  which  hid  those  sightless  pupils,  and  puzzling 
unhealthily,  as  I  sometimes  had  to,  over  what  I  really 
looked  like,  and  over  the  many  forms  and  sorrows  of 
blindness. 

I  remembered  how  once,  when  I  was  a  schoolboy, 
Martha  had  told  me  I  had  nice  eyes,  and  I  hadn't  been 
grateful  to  her  ;  and  wished,  absurdly,  that  I  had  been, 
now  that  my  eyes  would  never  be  praised  again.  And 
I  wished,  too,  most  intensely  that  night,  that  when  my 
sight  was  taken  my  desire  for  the  things  of  the  flesh 
which  had  once  seemed  to  be  my  heritage  had  been 
taken  with  it. 

And  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  I  resolved 
that,  having  done  with  love,  as  a  fellow  in  my  position 
should,  I  would  put  all  my  energy  into  work.  There 
must  be  no  more  shirking  of  the  dark  mysteries  of 
Braille.  My  typing  must  become  a  thing  of  beauty, 
perfect  in  every  key — that  wouldn't  be  so  bad,  because 
I  liked  it  on  the  whole.  I'd  take  up  knitting  and  basket- 
making  as  well  as  chicken-houses.    I  might  even  try 
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a  course  of  anatomy,  which  would  probably  be  quite 
interesting.    Yes,  I'd  have  a  go  at  them  all. 

My  enthusiasm  endured  throughout  the  following  day 
until  evening.  I  started  off  with  a  vigour  that  must 
have  surprised  my  teachers,  who'd  regarded  me  hitherto, 
I'm  afraid,  as  rather  a  dark  horse,  and  I  grudged 
for  the  first  time  the  hours  I  should  have  to  waste  on 
the  lake,  practising  for  a  boat  race  ;  though  when  the 
afternoon  arrived  I  was  sick  enough  of  wrestling  with 
dots  and  a  typewriter,  which  developed  all  sorts  of 
irritating  complaints  as  soon  as  I  touched  it,  to  welcome 
the  change. 

And  that  night  I  went  to  a  dance  we  were  giving,  and 
was  partnered  to  an  excellent  band  by  a  lot  of  very 
charming  young  women,  who  thought  it  essential 
because  I  was  blind  that  they  should  never  stop  talk- 
ing ;  and  whose  animation  simply  had  the  effect  of 
making  me  dry  up  and  feel  a  grandfather,  in  my  beastly 
ingratitude. 

I  believe  that  by  then  I'd  really  begun  to  think  my- 
self middle-aged  instead  of  only  twenty-two,  for  I'd 
lived  too  long  and  too  strangely  to  be  young,  and  the 
past  appeared  as  distant  to  me  as  the  youth  I  had  lost 
in  the  war.  It  seemed  curious  to  remember  that 
Llewellyn  had  been  twenty-eight,  and  Jonah  only  just 
of  age,  and  Daniels  barely  twenty,  for  they'd  all  be 
veterans  in  experience. 

I  felt  suddenly  that  night,  as  I  let  myself  be  dragged 
round  to  various  tunes,  walking  on  my  partner's  toes 
at  intervals  and  apologizing,  that  even  if  I  had  Gone 
West  out  in  that  orchard  beyond  ruined  Pozieres,  un- 
blinded  and  in  the  normal  course  of  war,  it  wouldn't 
have  mattered  an  atom,  for  I  had  already  lived  far 
beyond  my  allotted  span. 
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And  while  I  was  thinking  this,  Stephen's  nervous 
voice  broke  in  on  my  thoughts  in  a  pause  between  the 
dances. 

"  Here  we  are,"  he  said.  "  Here's  Martha,  Hugh. 
I  brought  her  along,  and  she  wants  to  dance  with 
you !  " 

What  I  said  or  did  I've  no  idea  whatever  ;  the  shock 
was  so  enormous  that  I  think  I  only  muttered  some- 
thing entirely  senseless,  and  it  wasn't  until  we  were 
dancing  that  I  managed  to  ask,  "  How  did  you  get 
here  ?  Why  didn't  you  tell  me?"  blaming  Stephen  for 
it  all. 

"  I  came  unexpectedly,  Hughie,"  she  told  me,  and 
her  voice  was  quiet  and  rather  sad,  I  thought,  and  then 
my  blindness  distressed  me,  for  I  longed  to  see  her  face. 
"  I  met  Stephen,  and  he  brought  me  along  with  him. 
You  don't  mind,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Mind  !  Of  course  not."  But  I  wanted  insanely  to 
ask,  "  Did  you  get  that  letter  ?  "  and  was  tormented 
by  the  recollection  of  it  with  her  in  my  arms.  "  Tell 
me  about  everyone  at  home,"  I  added  lamely.  "  Sorry, 
was  that  your  toe  ?  " 

"  It  didn't  hurt,  and  everyone's  very  well ;  they  all 
sent  their  love  and  heaps  of  messages.  But,  Hughie, 
there's  something  I  want  to  say.  It's  about — about 
your  letter." 

I  braced  myself  instinctively.  So  it  was  coming 
now.    Still,  I'd  expected  it. 

"  Oh,  yes,  the  letter,"  I  agreed.  "  Did  you  get  it 
safely  ?  " 

"  Quite  safely,  this  morning.  It  was  a  dreadful 
letter,  Hugh,  so  proud  and  cool  and  positive.  I 
thought  at  first  you  really  meant  all  you  said  in  it,  and 
it  nearly  broke  my  heart — if  people's  hearts  do  break 
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when  they're  so  battered — but  when  I  saw  all  those 
pitiful  rough  copies  .  . 

"  Those  whats  ?  "  I  gasped,  some  faint  inkling  of 
Stephen's  duplicity  starting  to  dawn  on  me  then. 

"  Three  besides  the  finished  letter,"  said  Martha  in 
a  voice  that  sounded  as  if  she  wasn't  quite  sure  whether 
to  laugh  or  cry,  "  numbered  one,  two,  three,  four  ;  each 
one  more  horribly  positive  than  the  last,  and  with 
John  v.  47  scribbled  across  the  top.  What  do  you 
suppose  that  meant  ?  " 

"  Some  sermon  note  of  Stephen's,  I  should  think,"  I 
answered  grimly,  cursing  him,  and  wondering  what  the 
devil  it  really  stood  for. 

"  It  may  have  been,  but  it  seemed  to  fit  so  well — 
'  if  ye  believe  not  his  writing,  how  shall  ye  believe  my 
words ' ;  it  did  seem  to  fit,  didn't  it  ?  So  I  came, 
just  to  make  sure.  That's  why  I'm  here,  Hughie,  and 
now  you  will  be  angry,  won't  you  ?  " 

I  didn't  answer  ;  I  couldn't,  because  I  was  afraid  of 
myself  and  my  great  need  of  her.  Stephen  had  been 
too  subtle,  and  made  things  unbearably  difficult  for 
us  both.  I  heard  her  sigh,  and  the  sound  went  through 
my  heart,  but  I  set  my  lips. 

"  You  see,"  she  said,  "  I  hoped — I  thought — I'd 
begun  to  think — you  cared  for  me,  Hughie,  and  that 
we  knew  each  other  well  enough  not  to — not  to  ever 
misunderstand." 

I  answered  her  dully,  "  I'm  sorry,  dear,"  wondering 
why  I  must  go  through  this  double  dose  of  torture  and 
inflict  it  on  her  as  well,  yet  knowing  it  was  best  that  it 
should  end  so  ;  and  she  was  starting  to  reply  when 
above  the  noise  of  voices  and  music  and  laughter,  and 
the  tramping  of  many  feet,  the  sirens  of  London  began 
their  warning  scream.    It  was  like  the  despairing  wail 
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of  a  hundred  banshees,  and  before  the  unholy  sound  of 
it  the  music  and  the  dancing  abruptly  stopped. 

"  Air  raid,"  shouted  someone,  and  all  around  others 
took  up  the  cry  without  any  panic,  as  calmly  in  most 
cases  as  if  they  were  announcing  another  dance.  "  Air 
raid  !  remember  your  drill !  "  and  right  on  the  heels 
of  it,  as  we  went  sedately  down  with  our  partners,  came 
the  tearing  crash  of  shattered  glass  from  somewhere 
near  at  hand — close  enough  to  rattle  the  house  to  its 
foundations. 

The  moment  those  shrill  sirens  started  I'd  known 
what  I  was  in  for.  Shell-shock  does  funny  things  to  a 
man.  One  fellow  near  us  was  whimpering  like  a  dog. 
In  my  case  it  was  different.  I  began  to  shake.  First 
my  teeth  chattered,  and  I  clenched  them  desperately 
to  stop  their  clatter  ;  then  my  hands  started  to  twitch 
and  tremble,  and  sitting  on  a  stone  step  I  pressed  them 
between  my  knees.  If  I'd  needed  any  further  proof 
that  Martha  was  better  off  without  me  the  raid  was 
supplying  it  only  too  well,  and  I  hoped  she  was  watch- 
ing the  pretty  spectacle. 

That's  not  quite  true.  I  told  myself  I  hoped  it,  but 
actually  I  hoped  with  all  my  jumping  heart  that  she 
wasn't  doing  anything  of  the  sort.  Another  nasty 
crash  brought  a  louder  whimper  from  my  friend  in 
misery,  and  I  managed  to  stammer  between  my 
chatters,  "  All  right,  old  chap,"  wondering  if  that 
unsteady  heart  of  mine  was  going  to  stay  in  my  chest 
or  break  loose  from  its  moorings  and  drop  off  into 
space. 

And  just  at  that  moment  an  arm  stole  round  my 
neck  and  a  small  quivering  voice  I  scarcely  recognized 
as  Martha's  whispered  convincingly  in  my  ear,  "  I'm 
frightened,  Hughie." 
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The  effect  of  those  three  words  and  the  touch  of  her 
hand  against  my  cheek  was  like  an  electric  shock. 
My  teeth  gave  a  last  defiant  chatter  and  stopped  as  if 
someone  had  clamped  them  tight.  My  hands  grew 
suddenly  steady.  I  drew  a  deep  breath  through  my 
constricted  throat  and  my  head  came  up. 

In  the  heat  and  tension  of  that  crowded  place  of 
waiting  I  turned  to  her  as  one  turns  still  in  blindness, 
instinctively — as  I  shall  always  turn  to  her  in  trust  and 
gratitude — meaning  to  say  something  quietly  reassur- 
ing. But  I  found  myself  saying  instead,  quite  simply, 
"  I  love  you,  my  dearest,  I  love  you,"  as  if  we  were 
alone  there  and  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  all  the 
world.  And  while  the  forgotten  raiders  passed  on  their 
way  of  destruction  overhead  she  was  close  in  my  arms 
at  last. 

There  isn't  much  more  to  tell  you.  They  say  that 
happiness  has  no  history,  and  although  they're  wrong, 
it  has  no  history  it  cares  to  speak  about ;  no  story  to 
share  with  the  world. 

I  remember  the  going  out  of  Rupert  in  1918,  and  his 
safe  return  a  few  months  later  with  the  M.C.  dear  old 
Jonah  had  once  pretended  to  despise.  And  the 
glorious  clamour  of  Armistice  Day — the  first  one  which 
meant  the  end  of  war — with  every  church  bell  in 
London  ringing  in  a  great  triumphant  peal.  And  the 
crowded  streets,  and  the  shouting,  cheering  people,  and 
the  happiness  which  rose  above  all  sorrow  and  which 
somehow  caught  one's  throat. 

The  arrival  of  Garth  from  Africa  early  in  1919,  after 
selling  out  his  share,  to  settle  again  in  England  not 
very  far  from  the  old  farm  where  we'd  had  such  fun 
as  kids— a  house  which  Martha  and  I  were  eventually 
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to  share  with  him — and  this  time  to  succeed  as  he 
deserved. 

Peace  Night  in  London  !  When  we  all  drove  round 
in  taxis — my  uncle  and  aunt  as  well — to  "  listen  to  the 
fun  "  as  Garth  tactfully  put  it.  A  slow  drive,  because 
of  the  tremendous  crowds,  through  the  West  End,  and 
out  through  Kensington  to  the  river  suburbs  on  a 
perfect  July  evening ;  and  in  the  doorway  of  a 
Hammersmith  pub,  a  very  old  man  with  a  long  white 
beard  dancing  a  wild  eccentric  jig  inspired  by  beer  and 
glee.  Martha  described  it  to  me,  with  her  hand  in 
mine,  and  we  laughed  at  the  picture  together. 

Then  back  to  a  famous  hotel,  towards  midnight, 
where  we  drank  a  deep  toast  to  our  unforgotten  dead — 
Bastin,  Jack,  little  Jimmy  Sheldrock,  Jonah — God 
rest  his  brave  and  selfless  spirit — Llewellyn — and  what 
can  I  say  of  you  that  is  not  already  written  for  others 
to  judge,  except  that  you  died,  unconquered  to  the  last, 
without  "  making  a  mess  of  it."  And  perhaps  you 
would  want  no  other  epitaph. 

I  have  tried  to  tell  this  story  of  a  very  human  family 
before  the  war  and  during  it,  through  laughter  and 
through  shadow,  in  the  "  high  cause  of  love's  magnifi- 
cence." If  I  have  succeeded,  I  am  glad.  If  I  have 
failed  I  make  no  apology,  for  at  least  I  did  my 
best. 

When  the  last  word  is  typed  I  shall  go  out  into  the 
warm  spring  sunshine  where  already  the  gardens  are 
in  full  bloom,  to  find  Martha  and  the  boys,  and  we 
shall  ride  together  through  the  calm  and  pleasant  lanes 
of  Somerset  towards  the  river  with  half  a  dozen  cheerful 
mongrels  at  our  heels. 

I  began  this  last  chapter  with  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Blind.    I  should  like  to  finish  with  it  because,  in  spite, 
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of  all,  my  life  in  that  dark  kingdom  has  been  so  full  of 
light  and  happiness. 

I  look  back  at  the  past  without  bitterness,  and  for- 
ward to  the  future  with  only  contentment  and  hope ; 
and  as  I  give  my  thanks  to  those  whose  love  and 
friendship  made  it  so  I  find  that  I  can  say  with  all 
my  heart  and  gratitude,  "  The  world  is  very  lovely. 
O  my  God,  I  thank  Thee  that  I  live." 
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